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THE JOHN COLWELL FAMILY 


OF 


LATNADRONA, CO. CAVAN 


By 
Donald Patrick Brosnan 


DEDICATION 


This book is dedicated to the memory of 


JOSEPH JAMES CAULDWELL, DDS 
1896 — 1966 


and his son 


JOSEPH JAMES CAULDWELL 
1926 — 1995 


The strife is o'er 
the battle done 
The victory of life is won; 
The song of triumph 
has begun: ALLELUIA 


AUTHORS NOTE 


It is not easy to express my full gratitude for the considerable assistance I have 
received from so many members of the family in writing this book. I thank them for 
being foresighted enough to care. Your contributions made this book possible; a book 1 
never intended to write. It is your book. 


I have enjoyed the opportunity to research this family tree. Genealogy books 
are the combined efforts of many people as it is with this book. I was particularly 
fortunate in finding a few family members who were so well informed, so close to 
authentic sources, and, who were willing to share their knowledge of older days and 
older family with me. 


My appreciation is extended to Marie Bourke-Keogh of Dublin, Ireland 
whose contributions to this family history went well beyond the call of duty. I’m 
grateful to Vera Cauldwell-Browne, Oscar C. Richardson, Noreen Coyle and 
Paul C. Cauldwell of Dublin and Ned Flanagan, Cissie Flanagan-Arthur, Siobhan 
Coyle-Smith and Kathleen Drumm-O'Keffee of Co. Cavan, Ireland and Liam Coyle 
of Alexandria, Virginia. 


A very special thanks to my daughter, Kathleen Ann who volunteered to 
type and process this manuscript. I thank you for your advice and suggestions, 
but more so, I thank you for your time. I am very much aware of the demands of 
your career and family — you are a very special person to me. 


Lastly, but by no means the least, my profound thanks is due to Elizabeth 
Jessica Cauldwell-Brosnan, my wife, who was and is always there for me. 


Our pasts are so rapidly lost, consequently many of the interesting human 
details about our ancestors have been washed away with time, they are gone 
forever having never been recorded. Gone are the days when our elders sat around 
the fireside tracing relations. Now, more than ever before it is necessary to record 
these matters. | 


This is what we have attempted to до, it is the combined effort of many people 
who were willing to take the time to contribute. Sure this book has been written by 
ourselves, about ourselves, and for ourselves and we have called it....... 


The John Colwell Family 
of 
Latnadrona, Co. Cavan 


I only hope that those who follow us develop some realization that they cannot 
know themselves unless they know from where and whom they came. 


So my friends, I leave you with a thought, “If the past is prologue we could do 
well to heed it” 


God speed, by day, by night. 


Mise 


Donald Patrick Brosnan 
Tucson, Arizona 


Thanksgiving Day 
1997 
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COLWELL 


The Ancestral Home 


The Old Colwell Home 


Edward Flanagan w/his sons 


1935 


The present Colwell house 


1997 


THE ANCESTRAL HOME 


The Colwell Family Home 


Standing with your back to the Main Door of Crosserlough Church one sees a road 
opposite the church. Travel down this road and one comes to the Colwell homestead 
on the left hand side before the crossroads. 


This house is presently occupied by a descendant of the Colwells Mrs. B. Nelson. 
The front still has the same appearance as I remember back to the 1940’s. There 
are plans afoot to modernize the fagade soon. The back has already been extended. 
The original roof was thatch. The old garden at the rear has now been beautifully 
landscaped with lawn, shrubs and flowers. Those ancestors who lived here in the 
1800’s would be astonished to see it now. 


In 1821 John Collovin occupies the house and 9 acres of land. When the Tithe 
Applotment Books were recorded in 1828/29 the holding was the same the name 
was recorded as John Colwell. However at the time of Griffiths Valuation 1856/7 
only the house and garden were occupied by John Caldwell. It was possible the 
land had been divided between siblings but that did not seem to be the case as the 
occupier of the land was listed as William Bird. It was just recently that another 
Colwell descendant, Ned Flanagan, told me that the family were evicted sometime 
between 1829 and 1856 for arrears of rent reputedly amounting to 40 pounds. | 
The landlord’s agent took the land. A neighbor named Maguire put the Colwells 
up for a few days and then lent them 20 pounds to recover the house and garden. 
They repaid them as and when they could. 


The Valuation Office Records relating to the Colwell House in Latnadrone showed 
that it passed from John Caldwell to Catherine Caldwell in 1880. Catherine was 
living there alone in 1901. Ву 1911 her daughter Susan Colwell and son-in-law ' 
Liam Coyle and children were living with her. Apart from Molly and John Joe 
most of the other Coyles would have been born there. After Catherine’s death 
Liam moved to another house in Latnadrona and sold the “old home” to Ned 
Flanagans father Edward Flanagan, Ned was born in the old “Colwell Home”. 
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COLWELL 


Who Are They? 


COLLOVIN/CULLIVAN/COLWELL/CALDWELL/CAULDWELL are anglicised 
versions of MAC CONLUAN who were a sept of Ui Fiachra in North Connaught and 
later Cavan. The most common usage in Cavan to-day is Cullivan/Colwell. The 
Cavan Heritage Centre at Cana House Cavan confirm that Cullivan is the same name 
as Colwell and in their recording of the various parish registers they have found both 
versions in the one family. The fact that so many were illiterate prior to 1900 meant 
that names were spelt as the person recording data thought they should be. 


The name Cullivan/Colwell is not the same as Caldwell which is very common in Co. 
Fermanagh and comes from either England or Scotland — I cannot remember which. 


The 1901 and 1911 Census are available for research now because of the destruction 
of the earlier ones. Normally there is a one hundred year delay on the availability of 
this type of data. 


The most common usage in our family was the Colwell spelling which was used 

mostly from 1858 to 1900. Many of the earlier generations could not read or write as 
evidenced in birth records where the father or mother registering the birth would put 

an x for their signature and this would be witnessed by the recording officer who spelt the 
surname as they thought it should be. On occasional Census Returns in 1901 I have come 
across the Enumerator filling in the details of surname as Caldwell and then the head of the 
household would sign Colwell. Obviously some people would be able to write their 

own name but could not read. 


According to my mother (Susan Bourke nee Coyle) her uncle James (Betty’s Grandfather) 
took it on himself to alter the spelling to Cauldwell. I don't know 
if this is correct. 


In the attached data I have used the ишш as written on the official documents 
which I personally researched. 


The custom in Ireland in the 1800’s and up to the early 1900’s was for the first 

son to be called after the paternal grandfather and the second son to be named after 
the maternal grandfather and the third son would be named after the father. The 
same custom applied to girls and grandmothers. 


There were Colwells/Cullivans living in Latnadrona, Crosserlough Parish from 
1821. I have taken extracts from the 1821 Census and enclosed them. There is 

no Census available between that and the Census of 1901 which makes it difficult 
to establish a proveable line back to 1821. I have not yet located the death 
certificate of my Great Grandfather John Colwell which may give his age so I do 
not know his date of birth. His marriage to Catherine McConnell in 1858 which I 
located in the Catholic Register of Crosserlough Parish does not give ages of either 
Bride or Groom nor does it give the names of their parents. 


x 


I have used the Records of the Valuation Office to trace Occupants of family 
home from 1852 onward. 


The sources of my research were the Micro Film of the Crosserlough Parish 
Register in the National Library, The Civil Records of Births Marriages and 

Deaths in the General Register Office and the Micro Films of same in the 

Morman Family History Library in Dublin also the Actual Census for Cavan 

1821 and 1901 in the National Archives. While traveling the Dublin Census of 
1901 for my husband’s ancestors in North Strand I found James Cauldwell. 

His marriage certificate confirmed that he was the son of John Cauldwell (Colwell). 
I have also searched the Valuation Records. So far I have not had time to go 
through the Cavan Newspaper which are on Micro Film in the National Library. 


THE COLWELLS OF LATNADRONA 


My Grandmother Susan Coyle was born Susan Colwell daughter of John 

Colwell and Catherine Connell of Latnadrona, Со. Cavan on 11% September 

1872. Having discovered the maiden name of Susan’s mother from the Birth 

‚ Certificate I then started searching for her parents Marriage. I had no idea of 
The date of the Marriage as I did not know the ages or names of any siblings 
Susan had. The marriage indexes between 1872 and 1864 (when civil 
registration began) revealed nothing. Being well acquainted with Latnadrona 
in the Parish of Crosserlough I transferred my attention to the microfilm of 

‚ Crosserlough Parish Register which commences in 1844. I found that John 
Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona were married on 24" January 
1858. No ages were given nor were the names of the parents of the bridal 
pair. John and Catherine had 9 children between 1859 and 1879. Mary born 
1859; Bridget 1861; Rose 1862; James 1864; John 1866; Catherine 1869; 
Susan 1872; Ellen 1876 and another Rose 1879. The first Rose must have died 
young. The offspring who were most difficult to find were Mary, James and 
John. 


Mary was baptized Mary Cullivan daughter of John Cullivan and Catherine 

Connolly, Latnadrona and it was not until I visited the Cavan Heritage Centre 

at Cana House in Cavan Town that I discovered that Cullivan and Colwell were. 

interchangeable in Cavan. They had her listed as part of the Colwell Family — 

the priest who administered Baptism would have known the family as Cullivan. 
The second child Bridget was baptized as Colwell. 


John was located by trying any Colwell/Caldwell listed in the Index of Civil 
Registrations of Births. On 13* September 1866 John Caldwell was 
registered born to John Caldwell and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. The 
occupation of the father was given as “Mason”. John's occupation was 

XI 


variously given as Mason or Labourer on the children’s Birth Certificates. 

There is no Baptism in the Parish Register of John Colwell, Cullivan or 

Caldwell. However a Baptism took place in September 1866 of a John son of 
John and Catherine Connell. I think this is probably our John and that the 

Priest forgot to put in the Colwell name. There was no other Catherine Connell : 
having children in Crosserlough Parish in that era. 


Then there was James. Words fail me to describe my frustration in searching 

for James. My mother had a Cauldwell first cousin so it followed that a male 
Colwell had had a family. At first I thought it was John but I then discovered 
John had died single at the age of 20. While searching for my husband’s 
ancestors in the 1911 Census Returns for Dublin I came across a form filled in 

by James Cauldwell aged 47 born in Latnadrona Co. Cavan. Provided the age 
was correct it would place his birth in the late 1863 or early 1864 as the Census 
was recorded in late March. Back to the microfilm for 1863/64 Baptisms. Much 
further eyestrain revealed nothing. The 1864 Civil Records brought no joy either. 
I abandoned my search for months and then one day while researching in the 
Morman Library in Glasnevin, Dublin I decided to give James one last chance. 
As I slowly went through the “Culs” the name CULWEN JAMES – CAVAN = 
caught my eye. I asked to see the micro of the actural birth cert and was delighted 
to discover that on 24" January 1864 James Culwen or what could be Culiven 
was born to John Culwen or Culiven and Catherine formerly Connell. The 
relevant Ref. Is Volume 3 of the Birth Certs page 98. In the Parish Register the 
Baptisms jump from December 1863 to February 1864 so James is not included 
there. 


MARRIAGE: 244 January 1858 JOHN COLWELL and CATHERINE 
McCONNELL Latnadrona 
Witness: Patrick McCabe and Pose Cooke 
Entry copied from Crosserlough Parish Register 


CHILDREN: 1859 MARY baptised Mary CULLIVAN daughter of John and 
Catherine Connelly Latnadrona 

Entry copied Crosserlough Parish Register. The Priest must have ` 
known the family as Cullivan. To this day there are Colwells 
in Cavan known as Cullivan. They only use Colwell for official 
use. MARY married Mathew McKiernan in Crosserlough 7" 
November 1881. The witnesses were Bridgit Colwell and 
Hugh Cuskery? ` | 
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1“ January 1861 BRIDGET baptised Bridget Colwell daughter of John 
Colwell and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. Sponsors John Smith and 
Ann Colwell. 

Entry copied from Crosserlough Parish Register. Note Catherine 
Surname has now had three variations. I have recently had contact 
with a grandson of Mary & Matt McKiernan — Ned Flanagan (Church 
St. Kilnleck — who believed that Bridget died single as about age 30. 
I have not been able so far to prove this. 


28" November 1862 ROSE baptised as daughter of John Colwell 
and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. Sponsors Michael Colwell 
and Catherine Dowd. 

Entry copied from Crosserlough Parish Register. The 9" child was 
also called Rose and I am wondering if this Rose died young. 


1863 or 1864 JAMES 

I have not been able to find James in the Church Register or the 
Civil records which commenced in 1864 but a more intense 
search may locate him. I am taking the year of his birth from his 
age as given on the Census of 1911 married Elizabeth Smyth. 


13" September 1866 JOHN registered as son of John Caldwell 
and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. Occupation of father 
“Mason”. Ref. on Register of Births Volume 18 Page 111. 
Ned Flanagan believes that John was found dead in his rooms 
in Dublin at a fairly young age. He was single. 


30% April 1869 CATHERINE registered as daughter of John 
Colwell and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. Occupation of 
father “Mason” Ref. on Register of Births Volume 8 Page 136. 
Married P. Galligan. 


11" September 1872 SUSAN registered as daughter of John 
Colwell and Catherine Connell Latnadrona. Occupation of 
father Labourer. Ref. on Reg. Births Vol. 13 Page 113. 

Susan was my grandmother. She married William Coyle 27* 
January 1898. On the marriage certificate it states that John 

- Colwell was dead. Liam Coyle was a Tailor working in 
Ballyjamesduff. He was born in Lisagoan near Cootehill. His 
parents married in Co. Monaghan. Susan and Liam first lived 
at Killytogher and by 1911 were living with Susan's mother 
Catherine at Latnadrona. When Liam filled in the Census of 
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1911 he entered his mother-in-law as Catherine Cauldwell aged 76. 
In 1901 Catherine entered herself as Catherine Colwell. She 

was living alone then. Withness at marriage of Susan and Liam 
Philip Bray and Ellen Colwell. 


Note: Pat Galligan who married Catherine was Creamery worker in Kilnaleck. 
No reason to believe that he was related to Paul Galligan who later · 
married Molly Coyle. 


9% February 1876 ELLEN daughter of John Colwell and 
Catherine Connell. Occupation of father Mason. Address 
Latnadrona Ref. Birth Register Vol. 3 Расе 127 ` 

On 24% November 1898 Ellen married James Flanagan. 
Witnesses Rose Colwell and Patrick Flanagan. 

Eventually they lived in Ballyjamesduff. Some relatives still 
live there but some of Ellen’s children went to America. 

Kate McKiernan (daughter of Mary & Matt) married Edward 
Flanagan a brother of James Flanagan. Kate & Edward moved 
into the family home in Latnadrona in 1913 when Liam Coyle 
bought another house and land some half a mile away. Му 
contact Ned Flanagan of Kilnaleck is a son of Kate and Edward 
Flanagan. 


10% May 1879 ROSE daughter of John Colwell and Catherine 
Connolly, Latnadrona. Sponsors Patrick Colwell and Kate 
McCabe. 

Entry copied from Micro Film Crosserlough Parish Register 
Rose married Thomas Drum of Cavan Town. He was in the 
army. Never heard of Rose going to America. 


Note: There is no Baptism in the Parish Register of John born 1866: 
There is however a Baptism of “John son of John and 

Catherine Connell". I think this is a case of the Priest not having 
his mind on his job and forgetting to enter Colwell. However I 
have seen his birth certificate in the Civil Birth Register. 


I started to search for John's death certificate in an attempt to 
discover his age. I found it dated 10* November 1879. His 
age was given as 70 years. This was a big breakthrough to a 
previous generation. John had to be born c1809 which meant 


he would be included in the 1821 Census. Cavan is one of the 

few areas in Ireland for which this Census survives. The Census 
prior to 1901 were destroyed in the Four Courts Fire in 1922. A 
copy of the Census of Cavan 1821 was made by order of the Grand 
Jury and it survived in the Courthouse in Cavan until transferred to 
the Public Records Office (now National Archives) Dublin. 


There were three Collovin Families living in Latnadrona in 1821. 
One of them headed by John Collovin aged 55 and his wife Mary 
aged 43 had a son John aged 12. I believe this 12 year old born in 
1809 is the man who married Catherine Connell. The other 
children were Thomas aged 16, michael 10, James 1, Patrick 5, 
Judith 14, Rose 9 and Bridget 4. It will be noted sons headed the 
list and daughters came second. I checked the age of James twice 
because the fact that he is listed before the 5 year old Patrick makes 
me wonder if one is the correct age. This family would have lived 
through the famine and one wonders how many of them survived it. 


Catherine Colwell was living alone in 1901 when she filled in the Census and gave 
her age as 66. By 1911 her daughter Susan and son-in-law Liam Coyle and children 
were living with her. Liam Coyle filled in the Census and Catherine was entered ` 
as CatherineCauldwell aged 76. Catherine died 5" January 1912 and by strange 
coincidence I located her death 5" January 1996. Her son James registered the 
death and gave her age as 65. This could not possibly be correct as it would 

mean she was married at eleven. The Obituary in the Cavan Anglo Celt gives a 
detailed list of the relatives and neighbours who attended the funeral. Both she 

and John are buried in the graveyard in the near locality where earlier Е 
of Collovin/Cullivan/Colwells were buried. 


. With regard to the old graveyard it is called Old Crosserlough Graveyard. If you 
look at the 1942 Latnadrona Map you will see Duffcastle Townland near the 
bottom slightly left of centre. St. Mary’s RC Ch is marked and beside it 
Crosserlough School with an area marked 1A below the School. There is a little 

: Circle marked to the left of 1A and beside 4 and this is the Old Graveyard. The 
road runs between 1A and 4. If you follow the road past the Church (the main 
road) you will come to a T junction with Crosserlough Post Office facing you 
(marked on map) A left turn here brings you to Kilnaleck. I was lucky to get 
these maps from the Valuation Office. This year they ceased photocopying the 
old maps as they feared it was damaging the originals. Cullies Cemetery is 
just outside Cavan Town on the Belturbet Road. 


Authors Note: 

The grave site of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell is marked with a lovely 
white headstone. This stone is a gift from Marie Keogh and Ned Flanagan and 
it was installed in 1997. Ned put in the foundation for the stone and organized 
the inscripted data. He opted for the name Caldwell. 


CROSSERLOUGH PARISH, CO. CAVAN 


Crosserlough Parish corresponds with the old Civil Parish of the same name and 
now includes Kildrumferton. It has had approximately the same boundaries since 
1609. The present Catholic Church of Crosserlough is built on a site close to the 
former Church and building commenced in 1884. Built on a hill it can be seen for 
miles around. Funds for the building were raised in the U.S.A. by Rev. John Boylan. 
The old Church was accidentally set on fire in 1880 and the old Parish Registers 
were lost. 


LATNADRONA 


Latnadrona is a small townland comprising approximately 120 acres in the Parish 
of Crosserlough. It has been spelt Latteragh Dromagh, Latnadronagh, 
Lachenadroanagh and Lattanadruanagh. The Proprietor of the townland in 1641 
was the “Irish Papist Reilly". After the Act of Settlement it was disposed to James 
Clements. 


Traveling north from Dublin you head for Navan then on to Kells and Virginia. 
Taking left fork of road out of Virginia you arrive in Ballyjamesduff. Latnadrona 
is situated between Ballyjamesduff and Kilnleck but if you take the signpost to 
Kilnleck you will never find it. This is real Irish isn’t it. 


As a child I went every summer to Coyles up to the time Granda Coyle died in 
1951. Then John Joe who inherited all sold the house and moved to Ballinagh 
which caused some agro among the other family members. We roamed the 
countryside at will and made many visits to Flanagans in the old house. I was 
also in flanagan’s in Ballyjamesduff and must have met Aunt Ellen but then 

I had no interest in all these “aul wans” who claimed relationship to me. I came 
to the conclusion that my mothers family was endless as every other person 
seemed to be a relation which was probably true as there was a good deal of 
local intermarriage. Sometimes we walked over the fields to Crosserlough 
Church to Mass and other times the horse and trap would be taken out and we 
would travel in style. In Church the men sat at one side of the main aisle and the 
women at the other side. As Dubliners we thought this hilarious. There was no 
electricity only Oil Lamps in Latnadrona. I still remember the total darkness 
coming home at night from Flanagans. We had to light our way with torches. 


ім MEMORY ОҒ 
Joun CALOWELL 
LATNABRONA 
тко MOV. 1879 
HIS WIFE CATHERINE 
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Anglicization of Family Surnames 


The domination of Ulster by the English from the seventeenth has meant dramatic changes 
of the Irish names. 


The British Crown has made many attempts over the years to forbid the use of Irish names 
going back to the Statute of Kilkenny in 1397. It was after the era of the Plantation that 
officials and landlords were unwilling to accept Irish forms of names 
and in the subsequent years widespread anglicization of these names took place. 
Names were anglicized to a form in English that approximated to the Gaelic sound. 
Very many, were given an English or Scottish name that was often vaguely similar 
in sound. Standardization of Gaelic names in Ireland and Scotland and an earlier 
standardization of English names has led to many abnormalities in the spelling of 
names. If you are interested in this subject I’m sure many books are available in 
your local library. 
Some of the forms and variations ofthe family names are listed: 
Contents 

1. Ulster Surnames by Robert Bell 1988 

Caldwell, Campbell, McCall, MacCawell 
2. Book of Irish Families by Michael O'Luaghlin 1992 

Cullivan, Caldwell, Cardwell 
3. Irish Pedigrees – The Irish Nation by John O'Hart 1915 

Cowell 
4. Irish Names and Surnames by Rev Patrick Woulfe ` 1923 


MacCatmaoil, MacConluain 


CALDWELL 


Ulster Caldwells can be of English, Scottish or Irish descent. The name 
itself is territorial in origin: if Scottish, from the lands of the name in 
Renfrewshire; if English, from any one of a number of places so called. It 
means ‘cold spring ог ‘cold stream’, from the Old English ceald wielle. 
The name was common in Edinburgh in the seventeenth century. 

But Caldwell was also used as an anglicisation for Ulster Gaelic names. 
The Horish or Houriskey family of Tyrone, Gaclic O hUaruisce, angli- 
cised their name to Caldwell in the mistaken notion that the Gaelic word 
tor ‘water’, nisce, was part of the name (see Watters). The Colavins and 
Cullivans of Co. Cavan, Gaelic Mac Conluain, also adopted the name 
Caldwell. 

Castie Caldwell, the home of the Caldwells of Fermanagh, was pur- 
chased from the Blennerhassets in 1670 by Sir James Caldwell, son of the 
Enniskillen merchant John Caldwell (originally of Ayrshire). The family 
took a prominent part in the Williamite defence of Erne and Donegal in 
1689 and 1690. 


The name is most common in counties Antrim, Derry and Tyrone. 


MACCAWELL 


This is actually a rare name now, but it is recorded here because it is the 
closest anglicised form of the Co. Tyrone sept name Mac Cathmhaoil 


(from сафтраој, meaning ‘battle chief). once important and numerous 
and now disguised under a welter of anglicised forms. 

The MacCawells were a sept of the Cenél Eoghain and as such descended 
ultimately from the fifth-century king, Niall of the Nine Hostages, founder 
of the Ui Néill dynasty. The first of the name on record (in the Annals of 
Ulster) was Donnchadh Mac Cathmail, slain in 1180. The MacCawells 
were also the leading sept of Сепё Fearadaigh, based at Clogher, and at 
the height of their power in the twelfth century they controlled a large 
portion of Co. Tyrone and had penetrated deep into Co. Fermanagh. 
They were one of the seven powerful septs supporting O'Neill. By the 
mid-fourteenth century their power in Fermanagh had been broken by 
the Maguires and their influence gradually declined thereafter. 

In controlling the seat of power of the Clogher diocese, many were 

noted as ecclesiastics. From the mid-fourteenth to the mid-sixteenth 
centuries they provided two bishops to Clogher and numerous abbots, 
deans, canons and so on, to that diocese as well as to Derry and Armagh. 
It seems clear that a mass migration of Mac Cathmhaoil occurred іп the 
late sixteenth century, for the name suddenly becomes common in Down 
and Armagh in the records of that time. 
- Though the names of the other Cenél Eoghain septs like Devlin, 
Gormley, Hagan, Quin and so an, all survived, Mac Сабиаһаой, except 
for a few MacCawells, did not, and the families adopted various angli- 
cisations. These include Campbell, Caulfield and МасСа! (see each of 
these names) and Alwell, Alwill, Callwell, Carlos, Cawell, Howell, 
MacCaul, (Mac)Corless, (Mac)Cowell, (Mac)Cowhill and MacHall. 

The Co. Tyrone name MacGirr (also MacGerr, MacKerr and Short), 
originating in the Clogher Valley, represents a branch of Mac Cathmhaoil. 
They descend from the fourteenth-century Maelechlainn mac an ghirr 
meic Cathmhaoil, ‘Malachy, the son of the short fellow MacCawell’. The 
form ‘Short’ is a direct translation. 


CAMPBELL 


Campbell is an extremely popular and widespread name in Ulster. Nothing 
can illustrate this better than the report of the Irish registrar general for 
the year 1890. In that one year there were 349 Campbells born in Ireland 
апа 279 of these were born in Ulster. Campbell was then the thirty-first 
most common name in Ireland and fifth in Ulster, third in Down, fourth 
in Armagh, seventh in each of counties Tyrone, Antrim and Derry and 
thirteenth in Donegal. Not all these Campbells were of Scottish descent 
and of those who are, not all are Protestant Planters by origin. 

The name itself is from the Scots Gaelic Caimbeul, meaning ‘wry 
mouth’ or ‘crooked mouth’, from Gaelic cam and beul, and was, pre- 
sumably, a description of the first bearer. The Campbells are actually one 
of the families of Scotland which used the O' prefix. There is still no 
Gaelic equivalent for Clan Campbell, it is always Clann O'Duibhne. They 
descend from a certain Diarmid O'Duine of Lochow and clan trad:tion 
claims he was descended from the legendary Diarmuid Ó Duibhne, nero 
of the Fenian cycle. However, the first to assume the name Campbell was 
the thirteenth-century clan chief, Gillespic or Archibald O'Duibhne (sec 
Gillespie) for whom we have a record as Gillespic Cambel in 1263. 

The chiefly house, the Campbells of Argyll, despite leading the coven- 
anters against Charles 1, despite their support for Cromwell (which cost 
the 8th Earl, later rst Marquis, of Argyll his head at the Restoration) and 
despite coming out for the Monmouth rebellion (which cost the gth Earl 
his head), grew in power throughout the seventeenth century at the 
expense of the MacDonalds, Lords of the isles. The roth Earl was created 
ust Duke in 1701 and his titles give the best illustration of rhe extent of 
clan territory at this point: Duke of Argyll, Marquis af Kiutyce and Lorn, 
Earl Campbell and Cowal, Viscount Lochow and Glenlya, Lord Inverary, 
Mull, Morvern and Tiree. From that point they were avid supporters of 
the English Crown and led the government forces against the Jacobites in 
the 1715 and 1745 rebellions. Under government orders, Robert Campbell 
of Glenlyon in Perthshire, a cadet of the house of Argyll, carried out the 
massacre of the Clan lain Abrach MacDonalds of Glencoe in Argyllshire 
which gave rise to the famous feud. 

There is no doubt that most of the Ulster Campbells are of this connec- 
поп or descend from a branch of the dan, the Galloway MacCampbells, 
some of whom settled in Co. Down. However, many of the Donegal 
Campbells descend from the Clan Campbell Mac Ailin galloglass family 
brought to Tirconnell in the fifteenth century (see MacCallion). Further, 
many of the Tyrone Campbells are really members of the Tyrone sept 
Mac Cathmhaoil, a name which was subjected to an incredible number of 
different anglicisations (see MacCawell). For instance, two Belfast 
brothers, Joseph Campbell, 1878—1944, and John P. Campbell, pioneers 
of the Gaelic revival in Ulster, did a lot of their work under the names 
Seosamh and Seaghan Mac Cathmhaoil respectively. Joseph was a noted 
poet, perhaps most famous for penning the lyrics of ‘My Lagan love’. 
John was an illustrator. T 

The Revd Alexander Campbell, 1786—1866, was born near Ballymena, 
Co. Antrim, and emigrated to the usa ín 1809. He formed his own sect, 
the Disciples of Christ, who were more commonly known as the *Camp- 
bellites’ and, by the time of his death, numbered close on half a million. 


MACCALL (also MacCaul) 


These names are almost exclusive to Ulster, where they are mainly found 
in the Armagh—Cavan—Monaghan area. They can be of several different 
origins, both Irish and Scottish. 

The once numerous Co. Tyrone sept of Mac Cathmhaoil, pronounced 
MacCawell (see MacCawell), anglicised their name in a bewildering 
variety of ways, including MacCaul, MacCall and MacHall. These last 
two are also anglicised forms of the Donegal and Cavan name MacCahill, 
Gaelic Mac Cathail. In The Monaghan Story Livingstone suggests that 
most of the Monaghan MacCauls were likely to have been originally 
Mac Colla and a branch of the MacMahons, ‘Colla being a very common 
name with the MacMahons’. 

In Scotland MacAll, MacCall and MacCaul also derive from the Gaelic 
Mac Cathail, ‘son of Cathal’. The names were common in Ayrshire and 
the Lowlands. The M’Calls were a family of long standing in Nithsdale in 
Dumfriesshire but elsewhere in that county the Maccalls, a branch of the 
MacAulays, were settled from about the end of the fifteenth century. 
There were MacCalls or MacColls, a branch of Clan Donald, who 
nevertheless were much mare closely associated with the Stewarts of 
Appin (see Coll). МасСа!! has been noted as a synonym of Caulfield (ге 


Caulfield). 


Cullivan 


Colivan, Colavan, Colovin, Colavin 


The name of Cullivan is relatively 
scarce in Ireland, but is was officially 
recorded in the works of Matheson in the 
19th century. Related spellings are 
given to be those of Colovin, Calwell, 
Cauldwell, Caldwell, Colavin, Coldwell, 
Collwell, Conwell, Colwell, Horish and 
Kilwell. That is, these names have been 
used interchangeably at times with one 
another. 

It is apparent that the name is used by 
several unrelated families according to 
the above report. 

The spelling of "Cullivan" is given in 
the district of Ballyhaise, in the union of 
Cavan, in Co. Cavan. The family is 
considered to have been one of the 
province of Connaught anciently, and is 
subsequently found centered in Co. 
Cavan. 


Cardwell 


Caldwell 
Irish Book of Arms plate 85 
Coldwell, Calwell, Colavin, Cawldwell, 


A well known name of foreign origins 
in Ireland, some native Irish families 
bave adopted the name as well. Of 
foreign origins the name may have come 
from Scotland or England. 

In the 17th century the family is found 
in Co. Fermanagh, while only one 
century ago the name was found most 
often in Antrim, Londonderry and 
Tyrone. 

Of the possible Irish origins of the 
name, 'Horish' and 'Hourisky' of Co. 
Tyrone have been changed to Caldwell 
on occasion, and in Cavan, Coolavan 
and Cullivan have reportedly done so as 
well. 

The Irish Book of Arms gives 
Caldwell of New Grange, Co. Meath, 
and this family was of original Scottish 
heritage, and earlier settled in Dublin. 


Families of the name of Cardwell may 
spring from one of several different 
origins. First, some of the name settled 
here from England. Second, the name 
kas been interchanged with Caldwell and 
Carroll on occasion. By the time of the 
1890 index, the name of Cardwell was 
found centered in Co. Antrim in Ireland. 


COWELL. (No. 1.) 


Arms; Ат. а lion ramp. ar. ona label of three pointa gu. nine bezante. Crest : On 
ieee gu. turned up erm. а lion pass. or, gorged with a label of three points af the 


ЕЕАВАСН, a brother of Murtogh Mór MacEarca, the 13186 Monarch, and 
who is No. 90 on tho “O'Neill (Princes of Tyrone) pedigree, was the 


ancestor of MacCathmhaoill ; 
MacKevill, MacCaul, Caul, Ca 
Colwell, Colwill, Coghill, Coyle, 
Кестії, and Keawell, j 


90. FEARACH : third son of Mure- 
dach. 

91.-Fiachra: his son, 

92. Fiachna: his son. 

93. Suibhneach Meann (“meann:” 
Irish, famous): his son; a quo 
O'Meannaighe, anglicised Meanny. 

94. Edalach: his son; had an 
elder brother named Cuaghan 
("cnagan:" Irish, the hinder part 
of the head), who was the ancestor 
of O'Cuagain,* anglicised Coogan, 
Cogan, and Coggin. 

95. Donchar: son 6f Edelach. 

96. Cugabhna: his son, 

97. Conan : his son. 


i ми ge MacCawell, MacCowell, MacCagh 


well, 


field, Caldicell, Campbell, Camphill, Colvill, 
Cowell, Hawell, 


Howell, Hemphill, Keavill, 


98. Donachar (2): his son. 

99. Cathmhaoill (**cath:" Irish, 
а battle; “maoil,” а heap): his 
son; a quo MacCathmhaoill.t 

100. Breasal: his gon. 

101. Murtogh: his son. 

102. Fogartach : his son. 

103. Maolcolum (“colum:” Jrish, 
a dove), meaning “the devoted of 
St. Columkill:” his son; a quo 
MacMaolcoluim, anglicised Malcolm, 
and Malcolmson. 

104. Suibhneach : his son. 

105. Colla: his son. 


106. Капа! MacCathmaoill: his 


воп. 


«0 Cuagain : This sirname has, by some writers, been considered the same ва 
кезт ; bat ** MacCagadhain'" and ** O'Cuagain" are two distinct families, ' 

acCathmhaoill 2 See at No. 99 on the “ Kiernan” pedigree, for another Мас: 
Cathmhaoil family, of the Clan Colla, and of the Cincal Fosreaduighe, 


Mac CATINDOIL—IV—M 'Caughwell, M'Cawill, M’Kavill; 
MacCavill, MacCawell, MacCowell, MacCowhill, Mac- 
Cawl, MacCaul, MacCall, MacHall, МасСашћаја, ` 
Keawell, (Howell, Caulfield, Campbell, Calhwell), бе. 5 
“son of Catiaot’ (battle-chief) ; the name of a family 
who, says O'Donovan, “аге famous in Irish history 
for their learning and the many dignitaries they sup- 
plied to the church.’ They derive their descent from 
Eoghan, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, and were 
for many centuries powerful chicfs in Tyrone. Their 
patrimony was Kinel Farry, now the barony of Clogher 
in Co. Tyrone, and other districts in the same county 
and іп Fermanagh. There was amother family of 
the same name in Co. Down. In the 16th century, 
the name had spread into Connacht, Westmeath 
and Carlow. A branch of the family of Tyrone who 
settled in Co. Wicklow changed the name to Caulfield. 
This fine old name is now often sadly disguised. 


| mac Coniuam—IV—AM'Asleone,  M'Anloyne, | M'Col- 
lone, M'Colwan, Colvan, Colvin, Colavin, Cullivan, 
(Colvil, Colville, Collwell, Coldwell, Caldwell, &c.); 
a corruption of Mac Antusin; the name of a family 
of the Ui Fiachrach race, formerly seated in the parish 
of Dromard, Co. Sligo, where O'Donovan found the 
name under the angl. form of MacColwan: Before 
the end of the 16th century, it had passed into Co. 
Leitrim, and is still found in that county, and in the 
neighbouring county of Cavan, under strange angl. 
forms. 
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COLWELL 


Documents 


11. 


12. 


13, 


CONTENTS 


. Heads of Households, Electoral Division, Co. Cavan 


. Census of Ireland 1821, Crosserlough Parish, Co. Cavan 


(some extracts) 


. Title Applotment Books, Crosserlough Parish 


. Death Registration, Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan 


Catherine Cauldwell 


. Death Registration, Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan 


John Collwell age 20 


. Death Registration, Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan 


John Colwell age 79 


. Marriage of Susan Colwell and William Coyle 
. Marriage of James Cauldwell and Bessie Smyth 


. Birth Registration, Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan 


James Culwen or Culiven (Cauldwell) 


. Pat Brady's of Kilnaleck — Ledger relating to Susan Calwell's 


employment 


Pat Brady’s Kilnaleck — Ledger relating to Catherine Colwell’s 


grocery order 


Census of Ireland 1911, Latnadrona, Co. Cavan 
The William Coyle Family 


. Census of Ireland 1911 O'Connell Villas 4, Dublin 


The James Cauldwell Family 


. Census of Ireland 1901, 4 Richmond Cottages, Dublin 


The James Cauldwell Family 


Valuation Records, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan 
10A — William Coyle/Edward Flanagan 


c1901 


1821 


1828/29 


1912 


1886 


1879 


1898 


1888 


1864 


1891/92 


1887 


1911 


1911 


1901 


с1920 


16. Valuation Records, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan 
10A — Alexander Ferguson/Catherine Caldwell 


17. Valuation Records, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan 
10B — John Caldwell 


18. Ordinance Survey Map, Latnadronagh, Co. Cavan 


19. Ordinance Survey Map, Latnadronagh, Co. Cavan 
House of John Colwell 


ххуі 


с1880 


с1858 


1942. 


1860 


Сримту CAVAN 


HERDS ОР HovSEHOLNS С.170/ 


Electoran division GCRADDUN). 


TowN LAN DS 


AUGREGEGNA 
AGHAK EE 
CORBEAGH 
CORLATERIN 
DERRY 

DERRY LAHAN 
DRUMEGIL 
DRUMHALLAGH 
DJFFCASTLE 
GRADÓUM 
KIFFAGH 
KILLYNURE 
KILLYTOGHER 
LATNADRONA 
LEEEARY 
LISDONISE 
PORT AN 
RASSAN 
TOHER 
CORNAGROU 


The DED Reference for Graddua is 55. 


Researched in National Archives, 
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The second number is the File No. 


Bishop Street, Dublin 


Compiled by Marie Keogh 


ARMSTRONG SARAE Toher 55/19 

ARMSTRONG WILLIAM Toher 55/19 

BELL DAPHNEY Derrylehan 55/6 

BELL MARY Graddum 55/10 

BENNETT CATHERINE Latnadrona: 55/14 

BIRD MARGARET Latnadrone 55/14 

BOYLAN EDWARD Drumegil 55/7BOY 

BOYLAN JAMES Latnadrona 55/14 

BOYLAN JAMES DRUMEGIL 55/7 

BOYLAN LAWRENCE Latnadrona 55/14 

BOYLAN MATT Leehary 55/15 

BRADY ANNE Rassan 55/18 

BRADY CATEZXRINE Killytogher 55/13 

BRADY JAMES Killytogher 55/13 

BRADY JOEN Aghakee 55/2 

BRADY MARY Latnadrona: 55/14 

BRADY MATT Portan 55/17 

BRADY MATT Leehary 55/15 

BRADY MATT Toher 55/19 

BRADY MATHEW Killytogher 55/13 

BRADY REV. MICHAEL Killytogher 
55/13 

BRADY MICHAEL Rassan 55/17 

BRADY PAT Aghakee 55/2 


BRADY PATRICK Kiffagh 55/11 
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BRADY ROSE Leehary 55/15 


BRADY THOMAS Graddum 55/10 


BYRES JAMES Cornagrou 55/20 


BYRES JOHN Cornagrou 55/20 


BYRES THOMAS Kiffagh 55/11 


CAHILL PAT Derry 55/5. 


CALLAGHAN JOHN Derrylahan 55/6 


CALLAGHAN JOHN Toher 55/19 


CALLAGHAN MARGARET Rassan 55/18 


CALLAGHAN OWEN Cornagrou 55/20 


CALLAGHAN PATRICK Killynure 55/12 


CALLAHAN BERNARD Derrylahan 55/6 


CALLAHAN JOHN Derrylahan 55/6 


CALLERY 
CALLERY 
CLERK IN 
COLEMAN 
COLWELL 


COLWELL 


PATRICK Killytogher 55/13 
PHILIP Killytogher 55/13 
THOMAS Killynure 55/12 
PATRICK Cornagrou 55/20 
CATHERINE Latnadrona.55/14 


PATRICK Latnadrona 55/14 


CONDILLON MATT Rassan 55/18 


CONEY PATRICK Cornagrou 55/20 


COOKE CHARLES Killytogher 55/13 


COOKE EDWARD Killynure 55/12 


COOKE EDWARD Killynure 55/12 


COOKE EDWARD Leehary 55/15 
COOKE JOHN Leehary 55/15 

COOKE MARY Killynure 55/12 
COOKE PETER Rassan 55/18 

COOKE TERENCE Derrylahan 55/6 
COOKE THOMAS Killynure 55/12 
COONEY ELLEN Leehary 55/15 
COONEY ELIZA Leehary 55/15 
COOTE DAVID Cornagrou 55/20 
COOTE JOHN Cornagrou 55/20 
CORKEDALE JOHN Graddum 55/10 
CORKEDALE JOSEPH Derrylahan 55/6 
CORR FRANCIS Derrylahan 55/6 
COYLE CATHERINE Leehary 55/15 
COYLE WILLIAM Killytogher 55/13 
DAILY JOHN Toher 55/19 

DEMMERY ? MARY Derrylahan 55/6 
DENNAN BRIDGET Derrylahan 55/6 
DENNING JOHN Kiffagh 55/11 
DOWD PATRICK Leehary 55/15 

. DOWD PHILIP Latnadrona 55/14 
DOWD Thomas Latnadrona 55/14 
EVANS ROBERT Corlaterin 55/4 


FARRELLY FRANCIS Killytogher 55/15 


FEGAN GEORGE Kiffagh 55/11 
FEGAN JOHN Killytogher 55/13 
FINNENY JAMES Killytogher 55/13 
FLANAGAN JAMES Duffcastle 55/9 
FRAZIER GEORGE Graddum 55/10 
GAFFNEY ANDREW Graddum 55/10 
GAFFNEY ROSE Lisdonish 55/16 
GALLIGAN CATHERINE Kiffagh 55/11 
GALLIGAN HENRY Derrylahan 55/6 
GALLIGAN PETER Killytogher 55/13 
GERRATY THOMAS Drumhallagh 55/8 
GORDAN THOMAS Graddum 55/10 
GRAY MARIS Leehary 55/15 

GREENE PATRICK Rassan 55/18 
HANNA THOMAS Corbeagh 55/3 

HART PHILIP Derrylahan 55/6 
HARTE MARGARET Leehary 55/15 
HEANEY ANNE Drumegil 55/7 
HEANEY MATILDA Drumegil 55/7 
HEARY CATHERINE Leehary 55/15 
HEARY PATRICK Portan 55/17 
HEARY PHILIP Latnadrona: 55/14 
HEARY PHILIP Portan 55/17 


HEARY THOMAS Portan 55/17 


HEASLIP ANNIE Derry 55/5 
HEASLIP GEORGE Derry 55/5 
HEASLIP JAMES Derry 55/5 
HEASLIP MARY Aughagegna 55/1 
HEASLIP MARY ANN Toher 55/19 
HEASLIP ROBERT Kiffagh 55/11 
HEERY ANNE Portan 55/17 

HUGHES THOMAS Toher 55/19 
JACKSON JAMES Drumegil 55/7 
JOHNSTON ARCHIBOLD Graddum 55/10 
JOHNSTON SARAH A. Aughagegna 
KENNEDY THOMAS Kiffagh 55/11 
KIMMINS PHILIP Cornagrou 55/20 
KIMMINS SYLVESTER Drumhallagh 55/8 
LEE JOHN Duffcastle 55/9 

LEE MARY Latnadrona: 55/14 
LITTLE JOHN Killytogher 55/13 
LITTLE MICHAEL Aughagegna: 55/1 
LITTLE ROSE Lisdonish 55/16 
LORD JAMES Corbeagh 55/3 

LOWRY SAMUEL Corbeagh 55/3 
LOWRY THOMAS Derry 55/5 

LYNCH BRIDGET Rassan 55/18 


LYNCH MARY Rassan 55/18 
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LYNCH MICHAEL Aghaker 55/2 

LYNCH PATRICK Derrylahan 55/6 
LYNCH PATRICK Rassan 55/18 

LYNCH PHILIP Latnadrona 55/14 
McCABE ANDREW Leehary 55/15 

McCABE CHARLES Drumhallagh 55/8 
McC АВЕ JOHN Latnadrona 55/14 
McCABE JOHN Drumegil 55/7 

McCABE MARY Derrylahan 55/6 
McCABE MATT Latnadrona. 55/14 
McCABE MATT Latnadrona 55/14 
McCABE MICHAEL Aughagegna 55/1 
McCABE OWEN Killytogher 55/13 
McCABE SUSAN Latnadrona. 55/14 
McCABE THOMAS Leehary 55/15 
McCAHILL JOHN Drumegil 55/7 
McCAHILL PHILIP Killytogher 55/13 
McCLEAN CHARLES Duffcastle 55/9 
McCLELLAND HANNAH Duffcastle 55/9 
McCLELLAND WILLIAM Duffcastle 55/9 
McCONNON FRANCIS Latnadrona 55/14 
McCORMACK FRANCIS Graddum 55/10 
McCORMACK FRANCIS Graddum 55/10 second en- 


McCORMACK PATRICK Lisdonish 55/16 
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MeCORMACK THOMAS Graddum 55/10 
McDERMOTT MICHAEL Rassan 55/18 
McDONNELL BERNARD Rassan 55/18 
McDONNELL JOHN Killynure 55/12 
McDOWELL JOHN Rassan 55/18 
McENTIRE PETER Rassan 55/18 
McENTIRE THOMAS Killytogher 55/13 
McENTIRE THOMAS Rassan 55/18 
McEVOY ANTHONY Leehary 55/15 
McEVOY EDWARD Killytogher 55/13 
McEVOY HONOR Derrylahan 55/6 
McEVOY JOHN Rassan 55/18 

McEVOY JULIA Leehary 55/15 
McEVOY MARGARET Derrylahan 55/6 
McEVOY MATT Rassan 55/18 

McEVOY MATT Rassan 55/18 

McEVOY PATRICK Derrylahan 55/6 
McGAURAN PATRICK Aughagegna 55/1 
McGAURAN PATRICK Rassan 55/18 
McGIVNEY ANDREW Corlaterin 55/4 
McGIVNEY JOHN Kiffagh 55/11 
McGOVERN JOHN Aughagegna 55/1 
McGUIRE JULIA Latnadrona 55/14 


McGUIRE JULIA Latnadrona 55/14 


McGUIRE SUSAN Killytogher 55/13 
МскЕО\н BERNARD Latnadrona: 55/14 
MckEOWN JOHN Kiffagh 55/11 
McKEOWN MARY Leehary 55/15 
McMAHON ROSE Leehary 55/15 

Mc PHIPPIPS PETER Killynure 55/12 
McSHARRY ROSE Corlaterin 55/4 
MAGILL MARY ANN Killynure 55/12 
MAGILL MARY ANN Toher 55/19 
MAGILL ROBERT Toher 55/19 
MAGOVERN JOHN Duffcastle 55/9 
MAGUIRE HUGH Derrylahan 55/6 
MAGUIRE PAT Latnadrona: 55/14 
MAGUIRE PHILIP Corlaterin 55/4 
MARTIN PATRICK Lisdonish 55/16 
MARTIN WILLIAM Corlaterin 55/4 
MATHEWS ANDREW Aughagegna 55/1 
MONAGHAN JOHN Rassan 55/18 
MONTGOMERY WILLIAM Cornagrou 55/20 
MOILVANY PHILIP Latnadrona 55/14 
MULVANY THOMAS Rassan 55/18 
MORRAY CHARLES Toher 55/19 
MURRAY PATRICK Graddum 55/10 


NAY SANDY Killytogher 55/13 


NIXON ADAM Toher 55/19 

NIXON FANNY Toher 55/19 

NIXON ? GEORGE Corbeagh 55/3 
NIXON ISSAC Graddum 55/10 
NULTY PATRICK Drumegil 55/7 
O'REILLY HENRY. Lisdonish 55/16 
OWENS JOSEPH Derry 55/5 

PARKER JOHN Derry 55/5 
PLUNKETT MICHAEL Leehary 55/15 
PORTERFIELD RICHARD Derry 55/5 
QUINN JAMES Killytogher 55/13 
REILLY CHAS Toher 55/19 

REILLY EDWARD Killytogher 55/13 
REILLY ELLEN Rassan 55/18 
REILLY HUGH Latnadrona. 55/14 
REILLY JAMES Killynure 55/12 
REILLY JAMES Graddum 55/10 
REILLY JAMES Rassan 55/18 
REILLY JOHN Killytogher 55/13 
REILLY JOHN Rassan 55/18 
REILLY MARY Killytogher 55/13 
REILLY MARY Rassan 55/18 
REILLY MARY Latnadrona. 55/14 


REILLY MARY Derrylahan 55/6 


REILLY PATRICK Corlaterin 55/4 
REILLY PATRICK Killynure 55/12 
REILLY PAT killynure 55/12 
REILLY PHILIP Killytogher 55/13 
REILLY THOMAS Rassan 55/18 
ROONEY ROBERT Graddum 55/10 
RORKE MARY Lisdonish 55/16 
SHEKELTON WILLIAM Kiffagh 55/11 
SHERIDAN JAMES Graddum 55/10 
SKELLY THOMAS Toher 55/19 
SMITH BRIDGET Killynure 55/12 
SMITH GEORGE Toher 55/19 
SMITH HUGH Graddum 55/10 
SMITH EUGH Killytogher 55/15 
SMITH JAMES Derrylahan 55/6 
SMITH JAMES Derrylahan 55/6 
SMITH PAT Derrylahan 55/6 
SMITH PATRICK Killytogher 55/15 
SMITH PATRICK Lisdonish 55/16 
SMITH PETER Kiffagh 55/11 

SMITH PHILIP Killytogher 55/15 
SMITH RICHARD Aghakee 55/2 
SMITH SUSAN Killytogher 55/15 


SMITH THOMAS Killytogher 55/15 
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SOROHAN JAMES Corlaterin 55/4 
SORROGHAN SUSAN Drumegil 55/7 
SPINKS THOMAS Toher 55/19 
SPINKS WILLIAM Kiffagh 55/11 
STEPHENS GEORGE Aughagegna: 55/1 
STEPHENS OLIVER Aughagegna 55/1 
STEPHENS ROBERT Aughagegna 55/1 
STEPHENS SARAH Duffcastle 55/9 
STEPHENS THOMAS Portan 55/17 
TILSON JOHN Cornagrou 55/20 
TRINNEAR ROBERT Aughagegna 55/1 
TWEEDY WALTER Duffcastle 55/9 
WATSON MARY ANNE Kiffagh 55/11 
WHITE JANE Leehary 55/15 

WHITE WILLIAM Toher 55/19 


WHYTE WILLIAM Kiffagh 55/11 
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Census of Ireland 1821, Crosserlough Parish, Co. Cavan 


(some extracts) 


CENSUS 1821 CROSSERLOUGH, PARISH 


Carrickacrow 
House No.3 1 story 


Patrick Galligan 

Mary . wire 
Michael son 
Henry " 
Terence н 
Margaret dau 
Bridget " 
Козе н 


Drumscrudin 
House No.l 1 story 


Patrick Black 


Mary wife 
Bernard son 
Margaret dau 
Mary dau 


John Black Brother 
Catherine Kiernan 


-------------.--.-.-..-..-..-...- 


House No.2 1 story 


John Lynch 
Bridget wife 
Margaret dau 


Catherine Cusack 


House No.3 1 story 


Owen Reilly 
Rose wife 
Catherine dau 


1821 


CAVAN Some Extracts) 


Page |. 


Farmer 
S»irner 


Labourer 
" 


Spinner 


Farmer 
Spinner 


Servant 


11 acres 


Labourer & Weaver 


Spinner 


House Servant „ 


Farmer. 


Spinner 


-------------------------- 


House № 4 1 story 


Daniel Boyle 


Bridget wife 
Michael son 
Mary dau 


House No.5 1 story 


Andrew Galligan 
Anne wife 
Laurence son 
Mary Smyth 


House No. 6 1 Story 


John Little 


Anne. wife 
James son 


age 


under 1 yr. 


28 
26 


xxxix 


Farmer 
Seite, 


House Servant 


` Labourer 


Spinner 


44 acres 


CENSUS 1821 


Drumscrudin Со 


CROS.ERLOUGE PARISH Cont'd fage 2 
wk tal 


House No. 7 1 story 

Thomas Reilly age 56 Labourer 2 acres 
Michael son " 20 Linen Weaver 

Patrick son " 18 Labourer 

John son " 16 " 

Ellen Lynch #25 House Servant 

House No. 8 1 story 

Charles Kiernan age 64 Farmer 8 acres 
Mary wife " 60 Spinner 

James son " 356 Labourer 

Thomas son " 235 T 

Catherine dau н 25 Spinner 

Charles Smyth relation " 10 

House No.9 1 story 

Charles Kiernan age 25 Farmer & Weaver 4 acres 
Bridget wife " 27 Spinner 

Mary dau under 1 yr. 

Catherine Masterson age 20 House Servant 

House No. 10 l story 

Edward Cooke age 32 Farmer - 2 1 асТез 
Judith wife м 27 Spinner 

Peter son 3 қ 

Patrick son n 1 

Mary McEvoy “ 18 Servant 

House No.11 1 story 


Owen D.....? 
Anne 

Hugh 
Catherine 
Thomas 
Bridget 
Margaret 


2 > 
age 60 Parmer Ф264: 2^oy? ); acres 


* 54 Spinner 

" 125 Labourer 
dau ” 72 . Spinner 
son " 21 Labourer 
dau " 49 Spinner 
dau " 17 " 


Patrick Galligan relation 5 


---------..........-.... 


House No.12 1 story 

William Kiernan age 54 Farmer 5 acres 
Catherine " 35 Spinner 

Patrick son " 14 Labourer 

Michael N ы 12 Labourer 

Bernard " " 10 

William " 8 

James " " 4 

House No.13 1 story 

Charles Gaynor age 33 Farmer & Shoemaker 54 acres 
Margaret wife " 30 Spinner К 
Wilson son 10 

Sally dau .... 


CENSUS 1821  CROSSERLOUGH 


PARISH Cont'D Page 3 
Drumscrudin со tel 
House No.14 1 story 
Hugh Cooke age 32 Farmer 
Mary wife ж 30 Spinner 
Barr? son " 4 
James " " 2 
House No.15 1 story 
John Maguire age 56 Farmer 9 acres 
Ally wife ” 50 Spinner 
Thomas son "т 22 Labourer 
Janes “ " 18 " 
А11у dau " 16 Spinner 
Catherine ч " 8 
Rose Ы " 6 
Ann Dowd relation " 4 
House No.16 1 story 
Patrick Nanthy age 57 Farmer & Mason 54 acres 
Catherine wife " 55 Spinner 
Michael son mir 25 Linen Weaver 
Thomas a " 18 Labourer 
Miles ax 11 
House No. 17 1 story 

* 

John Reilly age 30 Labourer 
Anne wife БЫ 27 Flax Spinner 
Bridget Fitzsimons " 50 " м Lodger 
House No.18 1 story 
Owen Reilly age 37 Farmer & Weaver 10 acres 
Rose Reilly wife n 43 Spinner 
Patrick son " 22 
Michael son 9 
James son " 2 
Catherine dau " 4 
Hugh Maguire " 21 Journeyman Weaver 
House No. 19 1 story 
Miles Reilly age 56 Farmer 52 acres 
Mary — wife " 48 Spinner 
James Hethertine в 20 Labourer - Lodger 
Patrick ?? a relation " 10 
Mary ??”а relation “ 6 р 
Bridget Rorke е 17 House Servant 


CENSUS 1821 Crosserlough Parish Cont'd 


Drumscrudin СәмЕ 94. 


House No. 20 1 story 

? Reilly age 46 
Margaret wife " 43 
Bernard son м LS 
Laurence “ М 15 
Michael s" 11 
Patrick M “ 2 
Anne dau i 6 
Ellenor " " 4 
Mary " . 17 
House No. 21 l story 
Charles Reilly age 57 
Mary — ife i 45 
Thomas son 9 20 
Hugh " " 16 
James ч “ 14 
John У ш 1) 
Charles i > 8 
Catherine да 1 " 18 
Bridget ы " 18 
Anne “ " 12 
Margaret " " 6 
Thomas Smyth " 26 
Thomas Reilly father " 84 
House No.22 1 story 
Bernard McNamee age 54 
Mary wife " 48 
Patrick son M 21 
Charles " " 16 
Henry Egerton n 25 
House No. 23 1 story 
Thomas Heery age 34 
Mary о wife at 32 
Owen son " 8 
James son # 4 
Elizabeth dau " 6 
Магу dau " 2 
House No.24 1 story 
Thomas Davin age 52 
Mary =. " 28 
Anne dau " 4 
House No. 25 1 story 
Thomas Davin | age 36 
Mary wife " 30 
James son “ 10 
Непгу " " B 
Owen " h 6 
Thomas “under 1 year 
Marcaret DAU age + 
MAR DAV A 2. 


Page 4 
Farmer 20 acres 
Spinner 
Labourer 


Flax Spinner 


Farmer 
Spinner 


Labourer 
"o. 


10 1 acres 


Flax Spinner TwWivs, 


Journeyman Weaver 


Shoemaker 
Spinner 

Shoemaker 
Aporentice 
Journey tan 


Shoemaker 
Shoemaker 


Labourer & 


Weaver 
Spinner ' 


Spinner 


Spinner Weaver 
“ С] 


CENSUS 1821 


CROSSERLOUGH PARISH Cont'd 


Page 


KILL 

House No.l 2 story 

George Lanauze age 54 Gentleman Рагаег 50 acres 
John "19 " 

William " 16 

Mary Cumningford ч“ 38 Housekeeper 

Mary Reilly м 20 House Servant 

Bridget Lynch “ 16 " " 

John Smyth | " 21 Servant Labourer 
Patrick Donacho ч 25 " " 

House Ко. 2 1 story 

James Maganusan age 46 Gardener & Gate Keeper 
Mary wife " 58 Flax Spinner 

James son " 15 Labourer 

Hugh " а 15 School 

Thomas ы " 2 

William “ ы 6 

Elizabeth daa Ы 11 

Bridget “ " 4 

Susanagh " " 2 

UPPER KILL 

House No. 1 1 story 

Matthew Cummisky age 57 Farmer 34 acres 
Catherine " wife " 45 Flax Spinner 

John son i 9 ~ 
Bernard Ж " 1 

J a лев " " 5 

Dennis " " 2 

Eleanor dau " 16 Flax Spinner 

Bridget " " 12 е “ 

Магу " " 1 4 " " 

House No.2 1 story 

Margaret Cummisky age 73 

House No. 3. 1 story ‘uninhabited 

House No. 4 1 story 

Patrick Cummiskey age 65 Рагаег 5 acres 
Bridget " wife " 64 Flax Spinner 

John son " 30 Labourer 

Mary dau " 22 Flax.. Spinner 

James McEvoy?. " 24 Servant & Labourer 
Bridget Cummiskey " 16 House Servant 

House No.5 1 story (-T.0 - 


CENSUS 1821 CROSZERLOUGH PARISH Cont'd 


KILL CHYRCH 


House No.l 1 story 
Catherine Reynolds 
Patrick Reynolds son 
Edward " 
Bernard 
Thomas 
Peter 
Mary 
Anne 
Honor 


House No.2. 1 story 
Catherine Reilly 


Peter son 
Phillip ы 
Bridget dau 
Susanah m 


Bridget Reilly an orphan 


Catherine Galligan 
Patrick Reilly 


House No.3 1 story 
Patrick Reynolds 
Catherine Wile 


Garrett son 
Edward s 
Thomas | " 
Elizabeth dau 
Margaret ыш 
House No.4 1 story 


Owen Sheridan 


Bridget. Wife 


House No.5 1 story 
Bernard Cummiske 


Page 7 


Facmer 
Labourer 
" 


Cow-herd 


- widow 


Flax Spinner 


Farmer - widow 
Labourer 
Labourer 

Flax Spinner 


House Servant 
Servant 


Farmer & Labourer 
Flax Spinner 


Flax Spinner 


Labourer 
Flax Spinner 


Farmer 
Flax Spimner 


House Servant 


Catherine wife 
John son 
Thomas " 
James " 
Mary Lynch 

House No.6 1 story 
Michael Galligan 
Margaret wife 
Patrick son 
Peter " 
Michael " 
Mary dau. 
Anne " 


Farmer & Blacksmith 
Flax Spinner 
Labourer 


Flax Spinner 


xliv 


8 acres 


8 acres 


3 acres 


6 acres 


8 acres 


CENSUS 1821 CROSSERLOUGH PARISH Cont'd 
KILL CHURCH Cont'D 


House No.7 1 story 


Peter Cummiskey age 50 Farmer 

Rose wife " 42 Flax Spinner 
Peter son " 18 Labourer 
Owen " " 5 

Catherine daa " 12 Flax Spinner 
Patrick son № 14 Labourer 


House No.8 1 story 


James Sheridan age 54 Farmer 

Anne wife қ 51 Flax Spinner 
Judith dau " 24 " " 
Bridget в “ 18 " " 
Anne " " 16 " " 
Jane " " 14 " " 
Margaret s и 12 " “ 


Page 


44 acres 


41 acres 


A BURIAL GROUND IS ON THIS TOWNLAND AND ALSO THE RUINS OF THE 


House No.9 1 story 


Thomas Black age 32 Labourer 

Anne wife " - 27 Flax Spinner 
Margaret Strong " 61 Mother-in-law 
Mary Black dau “ 1% 

Mary Daniel " 8 Relative 


--------------.----.... 


House No.10 1 story 


Michael Monaghan age 74 Labourer 
Elizabeth wife ч 66 Flax Spinner 
Michael son ы 19 Labourer 
Ellen dau " 11 Flax Spinner 


----------..-....-.-.-.---.,.. 


House No.11 1 story 


Mary Cosgrif age 43 Flax Spinner 
Bernard son " 9 

William " " 9 

House No.12 1 story 

Margaret Monazhan age 41 Flax Spinner 
Lucinda dau " 5 

Catherine a м 5 

House Ко.15 1 story . 
Bridget Caney age 33 Flax Spinner 
Iames son “ 10 

Michael " " 6 

Mary қ dau ы 8 

Elleanor “ " 4 


== = <= == = === === 


хіу 


Widow 


Widow 


= 
2 асгез 


OLD СЧОНСЕ 


; 


Census 1821 Latnadrona fage 9 


House No.l Single Story 


Laurence BOYLAN age 35 Farmer 5 acres 
Catherine wife " 37 Flax Spinner 
Thomas son " 10 Servant Labourer 


-----------.-.---.-............--... 


House No.2 Single Story 


Patrick HEARY age 52 Farmer 4 acres 
Catherine wife id 50 
Ellen McDermott " 12 Servant 


House No.3. Single Story 


Phillip HEARY age 28 Labourer 
Catherine wife " 24 Flax Spinner 
Neal son " 5 

Ellenor dau " 1 


--------..-----..-............... 


House No.4 Single Story 


Thomas Collovin age 29 tarmer 5 acres 

Catherine wire « 55 г1ах Spinner 

Rose daa е 4 

James son ы 2 

House No.5 Single Story Бы 

John COLLOVIN age 55 Farmer 9 acres 
. Mary wir e “ 45 Flax Spinner 

Thomas son " 18 Labourer 

John " " 12 " 

Michael " " 10 

James " e 1 

Patrick ы % 5 

Judith dau " 14 Flax Spinner 

Ros e " " 9 

Bridget " " 4 


House No.6 Single Story 


Andrew BRADY age 55 Linen Weaver 
Abby i wife ч 50 Flax Spinner 
Philip son ” 7 
Patrick ооч " 5 
Аппе дач " 1 


House No.7 Single Story 


Patrick McEvoy age 20 or 28 Farmer 3 acres 
? wife = 52 . Flax Spinner 

Francis son " 

Bose dau " 


Census 1821 Latnadrona Page 10. 


House No. 8 Single Story 


Phillip MULVANY . age 54 Farmer 5 acres 
Rose wife " 48 
Owen son n 48 
Mary дал " 16 
Anne ci " 12 
House No.9 Single Story 
Catherine LYNCH age 46 Farmer Widow 3 acres 
Thomas son ы. 16 
Margaret dau " 18 Flax Soinner 
Mary " " 12 " “ 
House Ко.10 Single Story м 
Walter LYNCH age 30 Farner 34 acres 
Anne wife » 55 Flax Spinner 
House Ко.11 Single Story 
Mathew COLLOVIN age 58 Farmer 123 acres 
Mary м1 26 ы 50 Flax Spinner 
Anthony son z 29 Labourer 
Patrick " " 24 " 
James н: ч 17 » 
Michael " " 10 " Е 
House No.12 Single Story 
Owan BOYLAN age 48 Farmer . 5 acres 
Margaret wife " 36 Flax Spinner 
Thomas son a 9 
James " " 6 
Michael 7 "| н 4 
–999-—-—-—------------- 
House No.13 Single Story 
Philip CRONAN ade 52 Linen Weaver 
Mary wife " 30 Spinner 
Catherine Reilly ы 170 Lodger 
Thomas Brady ж 21 Lodger Linen Weaver 
Ellen Reilly n 18 House Servant 
House No.14 Single Story 
Mathew McCABE age 64 Farmer 15 acres 
Mary wife 50 
Owen son " 24 Labourer 
Patrick 22 tt 
Hugh | “ м 5 
House No.15 Single Story 
James McCABE age 30 FARMER, 9 acres 
Anne wife " 28 Flax Spinner 
James són " 4 
Jonn " " 1 
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Census 1821 .Latnadrona 


House Мо.16 Single Story 


Thomas BIRD age 
Anne wife " 
Patrick son ч 
Mathew " 9 
Anne Bird mother " 


House No.17 Single Story 


Andrew MAGUIRE age 
Anne wife ж 
Thomas son " 
Daniel ' " 
Philip . " н 
Andrew е " 
Catherine dau " 


House No.18 Single Story 


Thomas MAGUIRE 
Mary sister > " 


House No.19 Single Story 


Patrick MAGUIRE age 
Elizabeth wile i 
· Francis son “ 
Philip " " 
Patrick " " 
Margaret dau " 
Mary н “ 
K i t ty " " 


House No.20 Single Story 


age 
wife " 
son " 


Philip MAGUIRE 
. Judith 
Patrick: 

John 

Daniel. `> . " "o 
James ‘ " _ c 
Hugh " ML 
Philip " " 


House No.21 Single Story 


John McCABE age 
Mary wife " 
Patrick son n 
Bridget dau н 


House No.22 Single Story 


Patrick MAGTIRE age 
Daniel son " 
Bartle " " 
Patrick “ " 
Andrew " н 
Магу dou " 
Ally ?? daa tt 


fage 


25 Farmer 3 acres 
23 
2 
l (under) 
70 
45 Farmer 13 acres 
40 
15 Labourer 
8 
5 
2 
15 Flax Spinner 
56 Labourer 
60 Spinner 
56 Labourer 
40 Spinner 
18 
3 
1 
17 + 
12 
9 
62 Farmer 15 acres 
46 Spinner 
22 Labourer 
.18 м: : 
15 ^ a 
14 " 
12 " 
10: 
63 Farmer 33 acres 
51 Spinner 
26 Labourer 
24. Spinner 
= << o — — nnmn ----...- 
$1 Farmer 10 acres 
20 
14 
10 
8 
18 Spinner 
6 
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1821 Census  Latnadrona 


House No. 25 Single Story 


Mary DOWD age 
Patrick son " 
Peter т “ 
Ellenor dau " 


Ғагпег Widow 
Labourer 
“ 


Spinner 


House No. 24 Single Story 


John DUNN age 
Patrick son ue 


Wouse No. 25 Single Story 


Mary FINNEGAN age 40 Spinner 
Cathrina sister " 26 " 
House No. 26 Single Story 

Michael REILLY age 40 Farmer 
Catherine wife " 57 Spinner 
Patrick son “ 15 Labourer 
Тһдшав ” " 7 

John " " 2 

Mary dau " 16 

Ellenor " Y 5 


xlix 


foi. 


4 acres 


4 acres 


Tithe Applotment Books 1828/29 


Occupisrs Kill 


Mr. Lanauze 60 
John Saith 6 

Pat Commiskey 1 
Nicholas Сотш1зКеу 5 " 
? 2 Reynolds 3 
Patrick Tormey 3 
Bernard Comiskey 6 
Wid.Pat & Phillip Reilly 
Walter Tormey 

James Sheridan 

Peter Comerford 

Michael Galligan 

Thomas Comerford 

Pat & Wid.Reynolds 
Michael Monaghan 
Laurence Comisky 

Widow Comisky 

Matt Comisky 

John Comisky 

Bernard Gaffney 

Pat DonoHoe 

Pat Comisky & "ҰТТЫ; 1 
Patrick’ Boylan 

Patrick King & Co. 
Andrew Galligan 

Philip Comiskey 

James Connell из F 
George Tinny ? 

Pat Comiskey & Co. 1 
Paul Commiskey  ?? 


43 SA 


2223 заза 


4 «л н О чв со о оф Ф Ф Млла ANA 


Occupiers Latnadrona 


Owen Olvany & Co. Muwany? 
John Colwell 

Philip Maguire 

Andrew Maguire 
Mathew Maguire 

Owen Boylan 

Laurenoe Boylan 
Patrick Heary 

Michael Reilly & Dowd 
Anthony Colwell 
Walter Lynch 

Mathew McCabe 

James McCabe & Bird 
Janes & Owen McCabe 
Bog - Morton 


Crosserlough Parish 


8 acres 
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Death Registration, Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan 
Catherine Cauldwell 
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Marriage of James Cauldwell and Bessie Smyth 1888 
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CENSUS OF IRELAND, 1911. 
Two Examploa or tho modo of filling up this Table are given on tho othor sido. 
FORM A. 
RETURN of the MEMBERS of thiis FAMILY and their VISITORS, BOARDERS, SERVANTS, &с., who slept or abode in this House on the night of SUNDAY, 


No. on Form B. 22 
the and of АРБИ., тон. 


Jt Deal and Dumb; 


PARTICULARS AS TO MARRIAGE. WHERE BORK. IRISH LANGUAGE. 


RELATION 
RELIGIOUS A U RANK, PROFESSION, OR 
KAME AND SURNAME, ‚© Head of PROFESSION. RDUGKTIOMN, молы” OCCUPATION. ' Dumb only ; 
Family. Вила; 
bua eee Пт ыы -  Е----- “1---- J— ~ LO imbecile or fdíot ; 
Ы 1 A t State for cach Married Woman or Lunatic. 
wert. Agu opposite entered on this Schedule (ће Waite the woud 


No Persons anzeni on the Night of Sunday, April cnch uamei—the Ages | State the particular Rank, Profession, number о/1- "lusn" in this 


und, bo be entered here; кхскет those (not enu- | State whether | State here the partleulur Не. of Males In column U, "Trade, or other Employment of each 
maated cliewhcre) wha may be ош at Wonx ог | “И а ‚ ligion, ог па) us Пепот- and tha Ages ої ро Children ya Десна persons column opposite the 
3 Ткала, de, during that Night, and wko) Family, * ination, to which each person Females іп cofumn 7, attend! а School, ог reccivin, name of each person 
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COLWELL 


The Families 


THE 
FAMILY OF 


JOHN & MARY COLLOVIN 


Family of: John Collovin & Mary Collovin 


Progenitor 


Thomas 
Collovin 
1805 - 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
Chart No. 


Judith 
Collovin 
1807 - 


John Collovin 


John 
Collovin 
1809 – 1879 


1858 


Catherine 
McConnell 


Catherine 
Susan 
Ellen 
Rose 


Michael 
Collovin 
1811 - 


Family Chart No: 


Mary Collovin 
Rose James 
Collovin Collovin 
1812 - 1814 - 


Patrick 
Collovin 
1816 - 


Progenitor 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
Chart No. 


Family of: John Collovin & Mary Collovin 


John Collovin 


Bridget 
Collovin 
1817 - 


Mary Collovin 


Family Chart No: 


(cont) 


COLLOVIN, John 


His parentage is unknown, but it is assumed that he was born in Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan or in that area of Co. Cavan in 1766 (per 1821 census). The 
census was recorded in ink by a civil servant would explain the spelling 
“Collovin” rather then the more common “Cullivan”. John was a farmer 
and lived on a 9 acre farm. John and his wife Mary had 8 children: Thomas, 
John, Michael, James, Patrick, Judith, Rose and Bridget. 


COLLOVIN, Mary 


Wife of John Collovin was born in Co. Cavan in 1778. She was a flax 
spinner. 


COLLOVIN, Thomas 


Son of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. Born in 
Latnadrona in 1805 he was a laborer. 


COLLOVIN, John 


Son of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. Born in 
Latnadrona in 1809 and died November 10, 1879. Buried in the Old 
Crosserlough Graveyard, Co. Cavan. Married Catherine McConnell 
on January 24, 1858 and they had 9 children: Mary, Bridget, Rose, 
James, John, Catherine, Susan, Ellen and Rose (No. 2). He was a 
farmer and a stone mason. 


The marriage was recorded in the Marriage Register at Crosserlough, Co. 
Cavan. The witnesses were Patrick McCabe and Rose Cooke. John 

was no spring chicken when he ventured into marriage with Catherine 

he was 26 years older than her. 


His death was registered in the district of Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan — entry 
number 214, year 1879 and he died of Chronic Kidney disease. His son 
John Colwell was present at his death and verified the entry with his mark, 
an Х. 


The Tithe Applotment Book’s were compiled around 1928 and his name 
was recorded John Colwell. With the exception of Mary and James his 
children were recorded in the Baptism Register of Crosserlough Parish 
under the name Colwell. Mary was registered as Cullivan and James as 
Culwen that could have been Culiven. 


Extracts from the Census of 1821 Townland of Latnadrona, Crosserlough Parish: 


Family No. 1 Thomas Collovin Age 29 3 Acres 
Catherine Age 35 
Rose Age 4 
James Age 2 
Family No. 2 John Collovin Age 55 9 Acres 
Mary Age 43 
Thomas Age 16 
John Age 12 
Michael Age 10 
James Age 7 
Patrick | Аре 5 
Judith Age 14 
Rose Age 9 
Bridget Age 4 
Family No. 3 Mathew Collovin Age 58 12.5 Acres 
Mary Age 50 
Anthony Age 29 
Patrick Age 24 
James Age 17 
Michael Age 10 


Susan Mary Keogh (Nee Bourke) states: 


“Our family are No. 2 on my original list. There is no doubt in my mind 
that this is our family, now that I have located John’s death certificate. He 
died on November 10, 1879 at Latradrona. His age was given as 70 years 
and occupation Stone Mason. This would put his birth at 1809. I couldn’t 


wait to get home and check the 1821 Census. Collovin Family No. 2 has 
a John aged 12 born 1809. The only other John Colwell death registered 
was in March 1878 and he was born in Stradone apart from the fact that 


the last Colwell child, Rose, was born in May 1879. No John Colwell died 
up to and including 1882. 


Ned Flanagan great great grandson of John Collovin and grandson of 
Ellen Colwell agrees with me. Latnadrona is a small townland — you 
would drive around the perimeter in 30 minutes, perhaps less — it would 
be highly unlikely that all three Collovin families would disappear in 

8 years. By 1829 when the Tithe Applotment Books were recorded we 
had John Colwell farming 9 acres in Latnadrona and Anthony Colwell 
occupied 12 acres. Mathew Collovin, Collovin Family No. 3 must have 
died and his land passed to his eldest son Anthony. The Collovin Family 
No. 1 — Thomas — does not feature in the Tithe Books as he did not have 
enough land to pay the Tithe Tax. By the time Griffiths Valuation 1860 
was taken officials were spelling the name Caldwell and the house 
reference numbers were not the same as in the census - this was just up to 
the recorder as there are no house numbers in the townland. 


If you look again at the original extract from 1901 Census, Ref. 88/14, 
Form 12 you will see Patrick Colwell probably son of Anthony with 

a daughter Rose age 36. Ned tells me this Rose married a man named 
Smith who took over that farm, but until the day she died at an advanced 
age she was known as Rose Cullivan locally. 


I think we need to only concern ourselves with the names Cullivan, 
Colwell and Cauldwell, with an explantion the Collovin is a misspelling 
As the first three are the one’s in common usage by the actual family 
And not what various officials thought the spelling should be. 


To this day there are Colwell’s in Co. Cavan known as Cullivan. They 
only use Colwell for official use.” 
COLLOVIN, Michael 


Son of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. He was born 
in Latnadrona in 1811. 


COLLOVIN, James 


Son of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. He was born 
in Latnadrona in 1814. 


COLLOVIN, Patrick 


Son of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. He was born 
in Latnadrona in 1816. 


COLLOVIN, Judith 


Daughter of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. She was 
born in Latnadrona in 1807. She was a flax spinner. | 


COLLOVIN, Rose 


Daughter of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. She was 
born in Latnadrona in 1812. 


COLLOVIN, Bridget 


Daughter of John and Mary Collovin of Latnadrona, Co. Cavan. She was 
born in Latnadrona in 1817. 


MCCONNELL, Catherine 


Wife of John Collovin (Colwell). She was born in Latnadrona, Co. Cavan 
in 1836 and died on January 5, 1912 of old age. Buried in the Old 
Crosserlough Graveyard. She married John Collovin (Colwell) on January 
24, 1858 at Crosserlough Church and they had 9 children. 


There was no medical attendant at her death but her son James Cauldwell 
was in attendance. He listed his residence as Duffcastle. Her name on 
the death certificate was Catherine Cauldwell and her age was listed as 
65 years. Since the death was registered by James he must have plucked 
the number out of his head for her age because it was incorrect. 


Catherine Colwell was living alone in 1901 when she filled in the census 
and gave her age as 66 years. By 1911 her daughter Susan and son-in-law 
Liam Coyle and children were living with her. Liam Coyle filled in the 
Census and Catherine was entered as Catherine Cauldwell age 76 years. 


Entries in the Baptism and Birth Registers have variations of Catherine’s 
surname: McConnell, Connell, Connolly. 


Her obituary appeared in the Cavan Anglo Celt newspaper on January 27, 
1912 and gives a detailed list of relatives and friends who attended her 
funeral. 
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THE 


FAMILY OF 


JOHN COLWELL 


and 


CATHERINE MCCONNELL 


Family of: John Colwell & Catherine McConnell Family Chart No: 


Progenitor John Colwell Catherine McConnell 
Children Mary Bridget Rose John James Catherine Susan 
Cullivan Colwell Colwell Colwell Culwen Colwell Colwell 
1858 - 1935 1860 - 1862 - 1866 — 1886 1864 – 1925 1869- 1872 - 1942 
Married 1881 1888 1898 
Spouse Matthew Bessie Patrick William 
Flanagan Smyth Galligan Coyle 
- 1927 | 1864 – 1914 1875 - 1951 
Grand 
Children | Catherine Catherine Larry Mary Ann 
- Willy John Patrick John Joseph 
Paddy Joseph Sean William 
Matty James Petér . James 
Jack Peter Mary Kathleen 
Mary | Anthony Maggie Patrick Joseph 
Margaret Susan 
Susan Margaret 
Bridget: Brigid 
Family 


Chart No. A B C D | Е Е G 


Progenitor 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
- Chart No. 


Family of: John Colwell & Catherine McConnell 


John Colwell 


Ellen Rose 
Colwell Colwell 
1876 - 1951 1897 - 1939 
1898 

James Thomas 
Flanagan Drumm 
1876 - 1966 1881 - 1958 
Kate Thomas 
Patrick Paddy 
John Kathleen 
Bridget 

James 

Edward 

Thomas 

Joseph 

Frank . 

Mary Ellen (Cissie) 

H J 


Family Chart No: 


Catherine McConnell 


(cont) 


COLWELL, Mary (*Cullivan) A 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, Co. 
Cavan. She was born іп Latnadrona с1858. Mary was baptised Mary 
Cullivan daughter of John and Catherine Connelly, Latnadrona — the 
priest must have known the family as Cullivan. Married Matthew 
McKiernan in Crosserlongh, Co. Сауап on November 7, 1881 and they 
had 9 children: Catherine, Willy, Paddy, Matty, Jack, Mary, Margaret, 
Susan and Bridget. She died in June 1935 and is buried in the Old 
Crosserlough Graveyard. 


The entry in the Crosserlough Baptism Register is: 


“1859 Mary baptized Mary Cullivan daughter of John and Catherine 
Connelly, Latnadrona.” 


The Cavan Heritage Centre at Cana House in Cavan Town verified that 
Colwell and Cullivan were interchangeable in Co. Cavan. 


MCKIERNAN, Matthew A 
Husband of Mary Colwell. The witnesses at his wedding to Mary 
Colwell were Bridget Colwell and Hugh Cuskery. Matthew died 
In September 1927 and is buried in the Old Crosserlough Graveyard 
With his wife and their granddaughter Mary who died in March 1932. 


COLWELL, Bridget B 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan: She was born іп Latnadrona с1860. 


The entry in the Crosserlough Baptism Register is: “1% January 1861 
Bridget baptised Bridget Colwell daughter of John Colwell and 
Catherine Connell, Latnadrona. Sponsors John Smith and Ann Colwell.” 


She was never married and died at about age 30. 


Note: Marie Keogh states in response to a query that a Colwell daughter 
went to America. 


“Una Fitzsimons remembers her Mother (Maggie Coyle daughter of Susan 
Colwell) mentioning one Aunt who went to America — had a nervous 
breakdown and died in a mental home. I’m wondering could this have 
been Bridgid Colwell. Susan Colwell’s sponsor at Baptism was a Rose 
Colwell — the 1" Rose would have been 10 years so I don’t know if it 

had been her who went to America. She would hardly be old enough 

if she was the one who went to America she would have died at 17 when 
the 2™ Rose was born. 


COLWELL, James (*Cauldwell/Culwen) E 


Son of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, Co. 
Cavan. He was born in Latnadrona on January 24, 1864. James 

died on June 9, 1925 in Dublin City at age 61 and he is buried in 
Glasnevin Cemetery. He married Bessie Smyth on February 12, 1888 
at St. Agatha Church, Dublin and the witnesses were John Smyth апа ' 
Mary Higgins. His occupation was listed as а “Јат Man”. They had 
6 children: Catherine, John, Joseph, James, Peter and Anthony. 


Note: Marie Keogh describes a day of research at the Morman Library 
in Glasnevin, Dublin: 


“Then there was James. Words fail me to describe my frustration in 
searching for James. My mother had a Cauldwell first cousin so it 
followed that a male Colwell had a family. At first I thought it was 
John but I then discovered that John had died single at the age of 20. 
While searching for my husband’s ancestors in the 1911 Census Returns 
for Dublin I came across a form filled in by James Cauldwell age 47 
born in Latnadrona Co. Cavan. Provided the age was correct it would 
place his birth in late 1863 or early 1864 as the Census was recorded in 
late March. Back to the microfilm for 1863/64 Baptisms. Much 
further eyestrain revealed nothing. The 1864 Civil Records brought 
no joy either. I abandoned my search for months and then one day 

` while researching in the Morman Library in Glasnevin, Dublin I 
decided to give James one last chance. As I slowly went through the 


"Culs"the name CULWEN JAMES – CAVAN caught my eye. 1 
asked to see the micro of the actual birth cert and was delighted to 
discover that on 24" January 1864 James Culwen or what could be 
Culiven was born to John Culwen or Culiven and Catherine formerly 
Connell. The relevant Ref. Is Volume 3 of the Birth Certs page 98. 
In the Parish Register the Baptisms jump from December 1863 to 
February 1864 so James is not included there." 


The entry in the Register of Births is: 
Pm anuary, 1864 James son of John Culwen and Catherine Culwen, 
formerly Connell, Latnadrona. Fathers occupation “Mason”. Mary 


McManus, Latnadrona midwife in attendance." 


Note: Susan Coyle Bourke niece of James Cauldwell stated that 
Uncle James changed his name from Colwell to Cauldwell. 


Extracts from the 1901 Census pertaining to James Cauldwell who 
resided at 4 Richmond Cottages, Dublin: 


James Cauldwell age 37 General Laborer 
Elizabeth age 36 

Kathleen age 12 Scholar 

John age 10 Scholar 

Joseph age 5 Scholar 

James age 2 


*The children’s ages are not correct. 


Extracts from the 1911 Census pertaining to James Cauldwell who 
resided at O' Connell Villas 4, Mountjoy, North Dublin, Parish — 
St. George. 


James Cauldwell age 47 Van Driver Carriers 
Elizabeth age 46 
Catherine Mary age 22 Clerk and Bookkeeper 
| Dairy Engineering Со. 
John Joseph age 20 Dentists Assistant ~ Practicing 
James 
Joseph James age 15 Scholar 
Peter Paul age 9 Scholar 


Anthony Columba age 7 Scholar 


Also listed 7 children born alive and 5 living James died in 1900 at the 
age of 16. The name of the other child is not known — may have died 
after childbirth. 


SMYTH, Elizabeth “Bessie” E 


Wife of James Cauldwell. Born in Dublin City c1864 and died on 
July 14, 1914. 


COLWELL, John D 


Son of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, Co. 
Cavan. Born in Latnadrona in 1866. He died in Latnadrona on 
December 26, 1866 at 20 years of age. His sister Ellen was present 
at death. 


Marie Keogh states: “John was located by trying any Colwell/Caldwell 
listed in the Index of Civil Registrations of Births. On 13" September 
1866 John Caldwell was registered born to John Caldwell and Catherine 
Connell Latnadrona. The occupation of the father was given as “Mason”. 
John’s occupation was variously given as Mason or Labourer on the 
children’s Birth Certificates. There is no Baptism in the Parish Register 
of John Colwell, Cullivan or Caldwell. However a Baptism took place 
in September 1866 of a John son of John and Catherine Connell. I 
think this is probably our John and that the priest forgot to put the 
Colwell name. There was no other Catherine Connell having children 
in Crosserlough Parish in that era.” 


COLWELL, Rose C 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan. Born in Latnadrona in 1862. 


The entry in the Crosserlough Baptism Register is: 


“28 November 1862 Rose baptised as daughter of John Colwell 
and Catherine Connell, Latnadrona. Sponsors: Michael Colwell 
and Catherine Dowd.” 


Rose may have died young since the 9" child was also called Rose. 


COLWELL, Catherine “Katie” F 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan. Born in Latnadrona in 1869. Married Patrick “Pat” 
Galligan and they had 8 children: Larry, Patrick, Sean, Peter, Mary 
and Maggie – two children died during the 1918 flu epidemic. She 
is buried in Crosserlough Old Cemetery. 


The entry in the Register of Births, Volume 8, Page 136 is: 


“30% April 1869 Catherine registered as daughter of John Colwell and 
Catherine Connell, Latnadrona. Occupation of father “Mason”. 


GALLIGAN, Patrick “Pat” Е 


Husband of Catherine Colwell. Не was а creamery worker іп 
Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan. 


COLWELL, Susan G 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan. Born in Latnadrona on September 11, 1872, died 
September 17, 1942 and is buried in the Old Crosserlough Graveyard. 
Married William “Liam” Coyle at Crosserlough Church on January 
27, 1898 and they had 9 children: Mary Ann, John Joseph, William, 
James, Kathleen, Patrick Joseph, Susan, Margaret and Brigid. 


The entry in the Register of Births, Volume 13, Page 113 is: 
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“11' September 1872 Susan registered as daughter of John Colwell 
and Catherine Connell, Latnadrona. Occupation of father “Labourer 
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COYLE, William “Liam” G 


The husband of Susan Colwell and son of John Coyle of Aney and 

Mary Kelly of Corfad, Co. Monaghan. He was born in Lisagoan, 

Co. Cavan on September 23, 1875 (along with his twin brother Thomas), 
died on December 15, 1951 at the Mater Hospital, Dublin and is buried 
in the Old Crosserlough Graveyard, Co. Cavan. 


Liam was working at the tailoring business in Ballyjamesduff, Co. 
Cavan with the Flanagans when he met Susan Colwell. By 1911 they 
moved into her mother’s (Catherine Colwell) house in Latnadrona 
who was now a widow. Apart from Mary Ann and John Joseph the 
other Coyle children were born in that house, the Colwell ancestral 
home. 


COLWELL, Ellen | H 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 

Co. Cavan. Born in Latnadrona on February 9, 1876. Died on 

March 31, 1951 and is buried in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 

Married James Flanagan on November 24, 1898 and the witnesses were 
Rose Colwell and Patrick Flanagan. Eventually they lived in 
Ballyjamesduff. The had 10 children: Kate, Patrick, John, Bridget, 
James, Edward, Thomas, Joseph, Frank, and Mary Ellen (Cissie). 


The entry in the Register of Births, Volume 3, Page 127 is: 


“9® February 1876 Ellen daughter of John Colwell and Catherine 


>> 


Connell, Latnadrona. Occupation of father “Mason”. 


FLANAGAN, James H 


Husband of Ellen Colwell. He was born in 1876 died on March 6, 1966 
and is buried with Ellen in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. He was one of 
the towns oldest and respected residents. He was a carpenter of renown 


and he installed the gallery and seats of St. Joseph’s old Church, in 
Ballyjamesduff. 


COLWELL, Rose J 


Daughter of John Colwell and Catherine McConnell of Latnadrona, 

Co. Cavan. Born in Latnadrona in 1879 she died on April 30, 1939 

in Cavan Town. Married Thomas Drumm of Cavan Town and they 
had 3 children: Thomas, Paddy and Kathleen. 


The entry in the Crosserlough Baptism Register is: 


“10% Мау 1879 Rose daughter of John Colwell and Catherine Connolly, 
Latnadrona. Sponsors were Patrick Colwell and Kate McCabe. 


DRUMM, Thomas J 


Husband of Rose Colwell. Born in 1881 in Cavan Town and died 

on November 14, 1958 at age 77. He was a blacksmith and his forge 
was in “Puddin Lane” which was in Main Street, Cavan Town. He 
served in the British Army in World War I and was assigned to the 
Artillery — he also served as a blacksmith. In combat he fought in the 
Battle of the Somme. 
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Mary Colwell 


A (cont) 


MCKIERNAN, Catherine “Kate” А-1 


Daughter of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan of Crosserlough, 
Co. Cavan. She married Edward Flanagan and they had 6 children: 
Kathleen, Mattie, Willie, Paddy, Edward (Ned) and Mary. She i is 
buried in Crosserlough, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Edward А-1 


Husband of Catherine “Katie” McKiernan. 


FLANAGAN, Edward “Ned” | А-1-1 


Son of Catherine “Katie” McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. Born 

in the Old John Colwell’s home in Latnadrona, Co. Cavan on March 
19, 1919. He was the foreman for 24 years for Lady Nugent in 
Killinkere. He then went on to work for Cavan County Council until 
he retired in 1984. In retirement to keep busy he does odd jobs in 

the neighborhood. Ned has a great interest in Irish music and he played 
the accordian in a band for a number of years, all over Ireland including 
Puck Fair, Co. Kerry. The band was known as the “Shellin Wrenboys”. 
Ned lives in Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan. He has contributed to this family 
history of the John Colwell family working closely with Marie Keogh 
of Dublin. A traveler he has visited a number of European countries. 
He is married to Margaret Kerr. 


KERR, Margaret | А-1-1 
Wife of Edward “Ned” Flanagan. | 


FLANAGAN, Mattie А-1-2 


Son of Catherine McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. He died in an accident in 
England in January 1980. He served in the Royal AirForce (RAF) during World 
War II. 


FLANAGAN, Willie 


A-1-3 


Son of Catherine McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. He married Mary 
McCabe from Stradone, Co. Cavan and his wife is deceased. They had 
10 children and they are living in England and the United States. The 

children are: Patricia, Delorise, Margaret, Nuala, Orla, Sineade, Liam, 


Eamon, Kevin and Decline. 


MCCABE, Mary 


Wife of Willie Flanagan. 


FLANAGAN, Patricia 


Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Delorise 


Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Margaret 


Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Nuala 


Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 
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A-1-3 


A-1-3-1 


A-1-3-2 


A-1-3-3 


A-1-3-4 


FLANAGAN, Orla A-1-3-5 
Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Sineade A-1-3-6 
Daughter of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Liam A-1-3-7 
Son of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Eamon A-1-3-8 
Son of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Kevin A-1-3-9 
Son of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Decline A-1-3-10 
Son of Willie Flanagan and Mary McCabe. 


FLANAGAN, Paddy A-1-4 
Son of Catherine McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. Paddy married 
Rose Charleton and they had 4 children: Marie, Bernadette, Nuala 


and Patricia. Paddy lived in the “home place” where his grandmother 
Mary Colwell was born. 


CHARLETON, Rose A-1-4 
Wife of Paddy Flanagan. She was from Knockbride, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Marie A-1-4-1 
Daughter of Paddy Flanagan and Rose Charleton. Married to 
Mattie Boylan and they had 5 children — 4 girls and 1 boy. The 
Family lives in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


BOYLAN, Mattie A-1-4-1 
Husband of Marie Flanagan. He is a rate collector. 


FLANAGAN, Bernadette A-1-4-2 
Daughter of Paddy Flanagan and Rose Charleton. She is married 
to Jimmy Nelson and they had 2 girls. The family lives in the 
old John Colwell home at Latnadrona. 
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NELSON, Jimmy 


Husband of Bernadette Flanagan. 


FLANAGAN, Nuala 


Daughter of Paddy Flanagan and Rose Charleton. She is married 
To Seamus McCabe and they had 2 boys and 1 girl. 


MCCABE, Seamus 


Husband of Nuala Flanagan. He died in 1993. 


FLANAGAN, Patricia 


Daughter of Paddy Flanagan and Rose Charleton. She is married 
To Michael Hill and they had 2 boys. The family lives in Ardkill 


Mountains, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Mary 


Daughter of Catherine McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. She 
was married to Thomas Smith and he died of a heart attack in 1983. 
They had a family of 5 children: Marajete, Maura, Nuala, Charlie 


and Thomas. 
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SMITH, Thomas A-1-5 


Husband of Mary Flanagan. He was from Kilahohor, Crosserlough, 
Co. Cavan. He died in 1983. 


SMITH, Marajete A-1-5-1 
Daughter of Mary Flanagan and Thomas Smith. Marajete married 


Sean Cuseck and they had 5 children: John, Mark, Ellane, Valarie, 
and Maraid. The family lives in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


CUSECK, Sean A-1-5-1 


Husband of Marajete Smith. 


CUSECK, John A-1-5-1-1 
Son of Marajete Smith and Sean Cuseck. 


CUSECK, Mark A-1-5-1-2 
Son of Marajete Smith and Sean Cuseck. 


CUSECK, Ellne . | А-1-5-1-3 
Daughter of Marajete Smith and Sean Cuseck. 
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CUSECK, Valarie A-1-5-1-4 
Daughter of Marajete Smith and Sean Cuseck. 


CUSECK, Maraid A-1-5-1-5 
Daughter of Marajete Smith and Sean Cuseck. 


SMITH, Maura А-1-5-2 
Daughter of Mary Flanagan and Thomas Smith. Maura married 
Matt Kane and they had 4 children: Linda, Sandra, Carmel and 
Martie. The family lives in Lavey, Co. Cavan. 


KANE, Matt A-1-5-2 
Husband of Maura Smith. 
еее 
KANE, Linda A-1-5-2-1 


Daughter of Maura Smith and Matt Kane. 


KANE, Sandra | А-1-5-2-2 
Daughter of Maura Smith and Matt Kane. 
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KANE, Carmel A-1-5-2-3 
Daughter of Maura Smith and Matt Kane. 


KANE, Martin A-1-5-2-4 


Son of Maura Smith and Matt Kane. 


SMITH, Nuala A-1-5-3 


Daughter of Mary Flanagan and Thomas Smith. Nuala married 
Ambrose Tobin and they had 4 children: Eimer, Rosine, Patrick 
and Thomas. The family lives in Maghera, above Virginia, Co. 


Cavan. 
еее 
TOBIN, Ambrose A-1-5-3 
Husband of Nuala Smith. 
eee 
TOBIN, Elmer A-1-5-3-1 


Daughter of Nuala Smith and Ambrose Tobin. 


TOBIN, Rosine A-1-5-3-2 
Daughter of Nuala Smith and Ambrose Tobin. 
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TOBIN, Patrick 


Son of Nuala Smith and Ambrose Tobin. 


TOBIN, Thomas 


Son of Nuala Smith and Ambrose Tobin. 


SMITH, Charlie 
Son of Mary Flanagan and Thomas Smith. Charlie married Breda 
Smith and they had 4 children: Stephen, Urda, Bernie and Sonia. 
The family lives in Moynalty, Co. Meath 
eee 


SMITH, Breda 


Wife of Charlie Smith. 


SMITH, Stephen 


Son of Charlie Smith and Breda Smith. 
| ecc 
SMITH, Urda 
Daughter of Charlie Smith and Breda Smith. 
өөө 
SMITH, Bernie 
Daughter of Charlie Smith and Breda Smith. 
ecc 
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SMITH, Sonia A-1-5-4-4 
Daughter of Charlie Smith and Breda Smith. 


SMITH, Thomas A-1-5-5 
Son of Mary Flanagan and Thomas Smith. He lives at home on the 
farm. 
eee 
FLANAGAN, Kathleen A-1-6 


Daughter of Catherine McKiernan and Edward Flanagan. Kathleen 
married Michael “Mickie” Strong in 1933 and they had 9 children: 
Brendan, Mickie, Leo, Maureen, Kathleen, Eileen, Geraldine, Bernie, 
and Philomina. 


STRONG, Michael “Mickie” A-1-6 
Husband of Kathleen Flanagan — he was from Cavan Town, Co. 


Cavan. The family lived in Clones, Co. Cavan where Mickie 
was the “Postman”. 


STRONG, Brendan | A-1-6-1 
Son of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. Married Teresa 


MacShea and they had 2 children. The family lives in San 
Francisco, California. 
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MCSHEA, Teresa A-1-6-1 


Wife of Brendan Strong. 


STRONG, Mickie A-1-6-2 
Son of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. He lives in England. 


STRONG, Leo A-1-6-3 


Son of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. He married Pauleen 
Brady and they had 3 children. The family lives in Co. Cork. 


BRADY, Pauleen A-1-6-3 


Wife of Leo Strong. 


STRONG, Maura A-1-6-4 


Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She married 
Joe Jenkins. Maura died c1987. They had 5 children: Sean, 
Brendan, Joe, Paul and Ann. 


JENKINS, Joe A-1-6-4 


Husband of Maura Strong. He died in the early 1990’s. 
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JENKINS, Sean А-1-6-4-1 
Son of Maura Strong and Joe Jenkins. 


JENKINS, Brendan A-1-6-4-2 
Son of Maura Strong and Joe Jenkins. 


JENKINS, Joe A-1-6-4-3 
Son of Maura Strong and Joe Jenkins. 


JENKINS, Paul A-1-6-4-4 
Son of Maura Strong and Joe Jenkins. 


JENKINS, Ann A-1-6-4-5 
Daughter of Maura Strong and Joe Jenkins. 


eee 
STRONG, Kathleen A-1-6-5 


Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She lives in 
the United States. 
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STRONG, Eileen A-1-6-6 


Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She lives in 


England. 
eee 
STRONG, Geraldine A-1-6-7 
Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She lives in 
England. 
осе 
STRONG, Bernie A-1-6-8 


Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She married 
Mark Lydon of Co. Monaghan and they had 3 children. 


LYDON, Mark A-1-6-8 
Husband of Bernie Strong. 
eee 
STRONG, Philomena A-1-6-9 


Daughter of Kathleen Flanagan and Michael Strong. She is deceased. 
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MCKIERNAN, Willie A-2 


Son of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan of Crosserlough, Co. 
Cavan. He immigrated to the United States and there he met and 
married his first wife. She was Katie Galligan from Carrickacroy 

in the parish of Crosserlough. They had one son and she died at the 
birth of the child. Willie returned from the United States and his 
mother reared the child who went to school in Drumscribbon, Co. 
Cavan. He purchased a farm in Drumeagle and there he married 
His second wife Susan Soroghan. They had one son Matty and he 
Died at 11 years of age. Willie died at age 52. 


GALLIGAN, Katie A-2 


Wife of Willie McKiernan — his first wife. 


SOROGHAM, Susan A-2 


Wife of Willie McKiernan — his second wife. 


MCKIERNAN, Matty A-2-1 
Son of Willie McKiernan and Susan Soroghan. 


MCKIERNAN, Paddy A-3 


Son of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan of Crosserlough, Co. 
Cavan. Paddy immigrated to the United States but only stayed a 
short time. He purchased a farm in Drumeagle, Co. Cavan next to 
his brother Willie. He married Margaret Finnegan from Garrymore 
near the town of Ballinagh. They had 6 children: Mary, Patsy, Ned, 


Jack, Jimmy and Paddy. 
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FINNEGAN, Margaret 


Wife of Paddy McKiernan. 


MCKIERNAN, Mary 


A-3-1 


Daughter of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Finnegan. She died 


at age 14. 


MCKIERNAN, Paddy 


Son of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Finnegan 
a place in Drumbawn, Co. Cavan. 


MCKIERNAN, Ned 


Son of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Finnegan 
a place in Drumbawn, Co. Cavan. 


MCKIERNAN, Jack 


Son of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Finnegan 
Co. Meath. 


MCKIERNAN, Jimmy 
Son of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Finnegan 
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A-3-2 


. He married into 


A-3-3 


. He married into 


A-3-4 


. He lives in Athboy, 


A-3-5 


. He lives in England. 


MCKIERNAN, Patsy A-3-6 


Son of Paddy McKiernan and Margaret Flanagan. Не is married in 
the home farm. 


MCKIERNAN, Matty A-4 


Son of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. He married Mary 
Lynch and they had 7 children. 


LYNCH, Mary A-4 
Wife of Matty McKiernan. 
eee 
MCKIERNAN, Jack A-5 


Son of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. He married Rose 
McCrudden from Gowna, Co. Cavan and they had 5 children. Jack 
Joined the Garda Siochana in 1925. 


MCKIERNAN, Mary A-6 
Daughter of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. She immigrated 
to the United States. Married Patsy Kavanagh from Kilnaleck, Co. 
Cavan and they had 2 daughters. She is deceased. 
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KAVANAGH, Patsy A-6 
Husband of Mary McKiernan. He is deceased. 


MCKIERNAN, Margaret “Maggie” A-7 


Daughter of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. She immigrated 
to the United States and is deceased. 


MCKIERNAN, Susan A-8 


Daughter of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. She immigrated 
to the United States. Married Patrick Brady from Lavey, Co. Cavan 
and they had 3 children. 


They returned to Co. Cavan and purchased a farm. They were not 
happy so they sold the farm and returned to the United States. She 
is deceased. 


BRADY, Patrick A-8 


Husband of Susan McKiernan. He is deceased. 


MCKIERNAN, Bridget “Bridgie” A-9 
Daughter of Mary Colwell and Matthew McKiernan. She married 
Patrick Smith from Crosserlough, Co. Cavan and they had 7 children: 
P.J., Brian, Еше, Pascal, Ann, Bridie and Mai. She is deceased. 
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SMITH, Patrick 


Husband of Bridget McKiernan. 


SMITH, P.J. 


Son of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. He is married on 
the home farm. 


SMITH, Brian 


Son of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. He is married in 
Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


SMITH, Ettie 
Daughter of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. 


SMITH, Pascal 


Son of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. He is a teacher in 
Dublin. 


SMITH, Ann 


Daughter of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. She is a nun 
In Manorhamilton, Co. Leitrim. 
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A-9-1 


A-9-2 


A-9-3 


A-9-4 


A-9-5 


SMITH, Bridie A-9-6 


Daughter of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. She is married 
In Co. Carlow. 


SMITH, Mai A-9-7 


Daughter of Bridget McKiernan and Patrick Smith. 
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THE 


FAMILY OF 


JAMES CAULDWELL 


and 


ELIZABETH SMYTH 
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Progenitor 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
Chart No. 


Family of: James Cauldwell & Elizabeth Smyth 


Catherine M 
Cauldwell 
c1890 – c1991 


George 
Dunne 


George 
Theresa M 
Frank 
Elizabeth 
Bernadette 
Maureen 
Patrick 


E-1 


James Cauldwell 


John J James Joseph J 
: Cauldwell Cauldwell Cauldwell 
1892- 1962 1894-1910 1896- 1966 
Margaret Theresa E 
Redmond Lynch 
1897 — 1988 
Peter Veronica 
Leo Brendan 
John, Jr Maria 
Lilly Joseph 
Frank Edith 
Liam Elizabeth 
Margaret Anthony 
James 
John 
Paul ` 
Francis 
Claire M.A. 
E-2 E-3 E-5 


Family Chart No: 
Elizabeth Smyth 
Peter P Anthony C 
Cauldwell Cauldwell 
1899—1945 1901-1971 
Mae Ellen 
Galvin Gillespie 
- 1986 
Jack 
Maria 
Ann 
Angela 
Yvonne 
E-4 E-6 


E 


CAULDWELL, Catherine Mary “Katie” E-1 


Daughter of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth (sometimes Smith) 
She was born in Dublin c1890 and died c1981. Married George Dunne 
and they had 7 children: George, Therese M., Frank, Elizabeth, 
Bernadette, Maureen and Patrick. 


Prior to her marriage she worked in the capacity of clerk and bookkeeper 
for the Dairy Engineering Co. She worked for over 20 years with the 
Dublin Diocesan Pilgrimage to Lourdes. She was awarded the Bene 
Merenti Medal by the Archbishop of Dublin the most Rev. Dr. McQuaid 
in the Archbishop’s house — this honor was bestowed by Pope Paul, VI. 
The citation accompanying the award records: “For notable services to 
the sick at the Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, particularly with the 
Dublin Diocesan Pilgrimage to Lourdes.” 


DUNNE, George L.R.C.P.S.I. E-1 


Husband of Catherine TS Cauldwell. A prominent dental surgeon 
in Dublin. 
LII 
DUNNE, George E-1-1 


Son of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. 


DUNNE, Therese М. . E-1-2 
Daughter of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. She 


is married to Michael Cleary and they lived in Phoenix, Arizona 
. and Arlington, Texas. 
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DUNNE, Frank E-1-3 


Son of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. He is a 
retired dentist living in Spain. 


DUNNE, Elizabeth “Betty” E-1-4 


Daughter of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. She is 
a doctor/radiologist and lives in London, England. 


DUNNE, Bernadette E-1-5 | 


Daughter of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. She 
is a doctor/radiologist and lives in London, England. 


DUNNE, Maureen E-1-6 


Daughter of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. She 
lives in Crosshaven, Co. Cork. 


DUNNE, Patrick “Pat” E-1-7 


Son of Catherine Mary Cauldwell and George Dunne. He is a 
doctor and lives in London, England. 


CLEARY, Michael Е-1-2 


Husband of Therese Dunne. Не is a doctor. 
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CAULDWELL, John Joseph “Jack” Е-2 
Son of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth. He was born in 
Dublin in 1892 and died in 1962. He married Margaret Redmond 
of Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford and they had 7 children: Peter, Leo, 
John Jr, Lilly, Frank, Liam, Margaret. A dental surgeon he had his 
practice in Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford. 


REDMOND, Margaret E-2 


Wife of John J. Cauldwell. 


CAULDWELL, Peter E-2-1 
Son of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. He was а 
dentist. 
eee 


CAULDWELL, Leo | Е-2-2 


Son of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. He was a 
maintenance manager at the Dublin Airport. He died c1992. 


CAULDWELL, John Jr. “Jack” | Е-2-3 


Son of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. Не was а dentist. 
He was Liam’s twin. 
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CAULDWELL, Lilly E-2-4 


Daughter of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. She lived 
in London, England. 


CAULDWELL, Liam E-2-5 
Son of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. 


CAULDWELL, Margaret “Peggy” E-2-6 
Daughter of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. 


CAULDWELL, Frank E-2-7 
Son of John J. Cauldwell and Margaret Redmond. He was the 


General Manager of the San Francisco Airport at some time. It 
is felt that he moved to Australia from the U.S.A. 


CAULDWELL, James | | Е-3 
Son of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth. He was born in 
Dublin in 1894 and died on July 26, 1910 and is buried with his 
parents in Glasnevin Cemetery, Dublin. 
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CAULDWELL, Peter Paul Е-4 


Son of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth. Born in Dublin in 
1899 and died in 1945. He married Mae Galvin. He was a dental 
surgeon and had his practice in Athlone, Co. Westmeath. He is 
deceased and buried in Newtownards, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. 


GALVIN, Mae Е-4 
Wife of Peter P. Cauldwell was from Athlone, Co. Westmeath 


CAULDWELL, Joseph James “Joe” E-5 


Son of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth. He was born in 
Dublin on March 17, 1896, died on September 14, 1966 апа 15 
buried at Glasnevin Cemetery with his parents. He married 

Teresa Edith Lynch or August 14, 1919 (proposed to her on August 
14, 1915) at St. Agatha’s Church, North William St, Dublin and | 
the sponsors were Patrick Smith and Eileen Dunne. They had 12 
children: Veronica, Brendan, Marie, Joseph, Edith, Elizabeth, 
Anthony, James, John, Paul, Frank and Claire Mary Agnes. He was 
a dentist and established his practice in his home at 39 Foyle Rd, 
Fairview, Dublin. 


He was a dental surgeon. 


He was baptised in March 1896 and was confirmed by the most 
Rev. Dr. Byrne DD in March 1906 at St. Agatha’s Church, Dublin. 


‚ An avid sportsman he was a member of the Clontarf Country Club 
` and enjoyed golf and lawn bowling. 
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LYNCH, Teresa Edith “Edie” E-5 


Wife of Joseph J. Cauldwell and daughter of Roland Lynch of Arva, 

Co. Cavan and Teresa Jessica Dunne of Dublin. She was born in Arva 
on June 5, 1897, died on June 27, 1988 and is buried with her husband 
in Glasnevin, Dublin. She moved to Dublin with her mother after her 
father’s death and lived on Clonliffe Road. Graduated from St. Agatha’s 
school іп 1915 and worked as a salesgirl with *Pims", of South George 
St. 


She was baptised in the parish of Killeshandra – Arva, Co. Cavan on 
June 5, 1897 and her sponsors were Bernard Riley and Margaret 
Halton. She was confirmed at St. Agatha's. Parish, Dublin on March 
23, 1907 by the most Rev. Dr. Byrne, D.D. and received her First 
Communion on May 1, 1909. 


CAULDWELL, Veronica E. “News” | Е-5-1 


Daughter of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. Born in 
Dublin on March 23, 1921. She married Liam Browne on July 
23, 1945 in Dublin and they had 2 children: David and Gregory. 


She graduated from Holy Faith Convent, Clontart in 1937. Vera 

was a salesperson with “Newells” of Grafton St. She enjoyed 

participating as an extra in several TV productions and in films — 
: usually in royalty roles. In response to my request she responded: 


“Dear Danny, | 
Thank you for you note of 25 April. 
At this stage in my glittering Television and Screen career, as an 
extra, the names of some of my less famous hits have eluded me! 


However, I recall the following: 
B WHERE'S JACK ? — As one of the gentry at a ball and also 
seen arriving in a coach and four. 
2) FLIGHT OF THE DOVES – As a shopper walking down Moore 
Street. Entry from stage right, initially navigating behind the 
bananas and sprouts. 
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3) QUACKSER FORTUNE HAS A COUSIN IN THE BRONX – 
As а пип. We never saw this film in Ireland so it must have 


been banned. 

4) THE ROARING TWENTIES – As royalty again but elevated 
this time to the status of a queen. 

5) DARLING LILI — As a toff in the audience in a theater. 

6) WANDERLY WAGON - Thoroughly typecast at this stage as 
royalty again. 


1 to 5 were films and 6 was a children’s television fiction program. 


BROWNE, Liam “Lemmy” | Е-5-1 


Husband of Veronica Е. Cauldwell and son of Walter Browne of 
Co. Dublin and Sarah Brophy of Co. Offaly. He was born on May 
10, 1918 in Dublin, died on December 21, 1988 and is buried in 
Shangannah Cemetery, Shankhill, Co. Dublin. 


He attended Christian Brothers School, Westland Row 1930 – 1935 
and completed his leaving certificate and civil service examinations. 


He was a civil servant employed by Dail Eireann and was the Establishment 
Officer. He was a well known rugby referee and served as President 

of the Association of Referees — Leinster Branch Irish Rugby Football 
Union (1972 — 1975). He was a member of the Lansdowne Rugby Club 
and held honorary membership in several senior rugby clubs. He was 

also a member of Travel Guide, Knights of Columbus and the St. 

Joseph’s Parish Society. During World War П he served in the Air 

Raid Patrol (ARP) 1940 – 1945. 
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` BROWNE, David E-5-1-1 


Son of Veronica E. Cauldwell and Liam Browne. He was born in 
Dublin on May 30, 1945. Married Anne Goodall of Co. Carlow on 
September 5, 1974 at Bunclody, Co. Wexford and they had 2 children: 
Sarah and Nigel. 


Attended St. Michaels College (Holy Ghost) 1951 – 1959 and 
Blackrock College 1959 — 1964 completing his Intermediate and 
Leaving Certificates. An exceptional athlete he was a member of 
the Blackrock College Rugby Football Club and won 3 Leinster 
Senior Cup Medals 1962, 63 and 64 (a rare distinction) and is a 
member of the Blackrock College Hall of Fame. Member of the 
Blackrock College team that represented Ireland at the Student 
Games (FISEC). He won the Victor Ludorum Trophy at Blackrock 
College. 


David is an Insurance Broker and the family lives in Naas, Co. 
Kildare. 


GOODALL, Anne E-5-1-1 


Wife of David Browne and daughter of Patrick Goodall, Kilmyshal, 
Co. Carlow and Bridget Handrick, Craan, Co. Carlow. Born in 
Clonegall, Co. Carlow on August 5, 1947. Attended Mountmellica 

. Convent 1955 — 1965 and completed her Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificate. She also attended Secretarial College. Anne is a Bank 
Official. 


BROWNE, Sarah ; E-5-1-1 


Daughter of David Browne and Anne Goodall. Born in Dublin 
on February 7, 1975. Attended St. Marys College, Naas, Co. 
Kildare 1984 — 1992 and completed her Intermediate and Leaving 
Certificate. Sarah graduated from Trinity College, Dublin in 1996 
with Bachelor of Arts Degree (MOD). She has joined a bank and 
is involved in their Management Training Program. Her interests 

. include current and European affairs. 
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BROWNE, Nigel E-5-1-2 


Son of David Browne and Anne Goodall. He was born in Dublin 

on June 14, 1978. Attended Naas Christian Brothers School 

1984 — 1995 and completed his Intermediate and Leaving Certificates. 
Nigel is a student at Trinity College and is completing requirements 
for a B.E.S.S. Не is a sports quiz expert and his interests include ` 
golf and athletics. 


BROWNE, Gregory TRES E-5-2 


Son of Veronica Cauldwell and Liam Browne. He was born in 
Dublin on September 1, 1956. He attended St. Michaels College 
(Holy Ghost) 1963 – 1973 and Blackrock College 1973 – 1975. Не 
completed his Intermediate and Leaving Certificates. 


He was elevated to Fellow Chartered Insurance Institute (Е.С.1.1.). 
Gregory has a wide variety of interest to include rugby, cricket, 
athletics, boating, swimming, hockey, computers, vintage cars, 
junior chamber, public speaking and debating. He is an Insurance 
Claims Manager and he lives in Dublin. 


He won the “Victor Ludorum” trophy at Blackrock College and tells 
us the history of the trophy in a 1997 letter: 
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27, SEAFIELD CRESCENT, 


BLACKROCK, 
CO. DUBLIN, 
IRELAND. 
MR. & MRS. DANNY BROSNAN, 14 APRIL 1997. 
9031, EAST KENYON DRIVE, 
TUCSON, 
ARIZONA 85710 - 4445, 
U.S.A, 


DEAR BETTY & DANNY, 
THANK YOU FOR YOUR NOTE OF 31 MARCH. 


YOU ASKED ABOUT THE TITLE OF A TROPHY. THE TROPHY IS THE "VICTOR 
LUDORUM". THE TROPHY IS AWARDED TO THE ATHLETE WHO RENDERS THE BEST 
OVERALL PERFORMANCE AT THE ANNUAL COLLEGE SPORTS DAY. IT RELATES 
SPECIFICALLY TO THE SPORT OF ATHLETICS ONLY, AS DISTINCT FROM 
ATHLETICS IN THE GENERAL SENSE OF THAT WORD. IT IS ANALOGOUS TO A 
DECATHLON IN THE SENSE THAT EACH ATHLETE SCORES POINTS FOR PLACINGS 
IN DIFFERENT EVENTS. THE ONLY RESTRICTION IS THAT YOU MUST SCORE 
POINTS IN BOTH TRACK EVENTS AND FIELD EVENTS. THIS IS A PURELY 
INTERNAL BLACKROCK COLLEGE AWARD WHICH IS ONLY AVAILABLE FOR 
COMPETITION BY STUDENTS OF THE COLLEGE. 


THE TROPHY ITSELF IS A RATHER SPLENDID ONE WHICH IS MADE OF 
SILVER. THE NAME OF EACH YEAR'S WINNER IS ENGRAVED ON PART OF THE 
TROPHY. YOU DO NOT RETAIN THE TROPHY PERMANENTLY AS IT IS THE 
COLLEGE'S PROPERTY BUT YOU RECEIVE A NICE SILVER CUP AS YOUR 
MEMENTO. I DO NOT KNOW IF THE COLLEGE STILL HAS THE ORIGINAL TROPHY 
OR IF IT NOW ONLY HAS A REPLICA. MY DOUBT ARISES FROM THE FACT THAT 
SOME YEARS AGO THERE WAS A BURGLARY AT BLACKROCK COLLEGE IN WHICH 
MUCH VERY OLD AND VALUABLE SILVERWARE WAS STOLEN AND NEVER 
RECOVERED : THE VICTOR LUDORUM COULD EASILY HAVE BEEN ONE OF THE 
STOLEN TROPHIES AS IT WAS A FINE PIECE. 


I WON THE TROPHY ONCE ІМ 1974 WHEN I wAS IN 5TH. YEAR. DAVID ALSO 
WON THE TROPHY ABOUT TEN YEARS PREVIOUSLY. I DO NOT KNOW IF WE ARE 
THE ONLY BROTHERS WHO EVER WON THE TROPHY IN THE HISTORY OF 
BLACKROCK COLLEGE. DAVID THINKS THAT IT COULD HAVE BEEN WON SHORTLY 
PRIOR TO HIS TIME BY THE GILL BROTHERS WHO WERE NOT MANY YEARS AWAY 
FROM HIS GENERATION. WE ARE REASONABLY SURE THAT WITH THE EXCEPTION 
OF THE GILLS THE TROPHY HAS NEVER BEEN WON BY ANY OTHER BROTHERS IN 
THE HISTORY OF BLACKROCK COLLEGE. 


YOU CORRESPOND WITH FR. FARRAGHER WHO IS THE CURRENT ARCHIVIST. I 
DO NOT KNOW FR. FARRAGHER NOR DID I HAVE ANY DEALINGS WITH HIM 
DURING MY TIME. HOWEVER, IF YOUR CORRESPONDENT IS FR. S. (SEAN 7) 
FARRAGHER, C.S.S.P., HIS NAME WOULD BE WELL KNOWN TO ME AND MANY 
OTHERS FOR HIS LENGTHY INVOLVEMENT IN PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE COLLEGE 
CAMERA CLUB. 
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YOU ASKED ABOUT MY ATHLETICS ACHIEVEMENTS. I SHOULD EXPLAIN THAT 
BLACKROCK COLLEGE IS A SECONDARY SCHOOL ONLY. THE COLLEGE'S TWO 
JUNTOR SCHOOLS FROM IT WHICH IT WAS FED WERE WILLOW PARK AND ST. 
MICHAELS'. DAVID AND I WENT TO ST. MICHAEL'S. THE RELEVANCE IS THAT 
OUR ATHLETIC ACHIEVEMENTS WERE SPREAD OVER BOTH COLLEGES. My 
ACHIEVEMENTS (ATHLETICS ONLY) WERE AS FOLLOWS ; 


, 


1972. 

LEINSTER COLLEGES ATHLETICS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 
INTERMEDIATE TRIPLE JUMP - 1ST. 
INTERMEDIATE 100 METRES SPRINT - 2ND. 


ALL IRELAND COLLEGES ATHLETICS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 


INTERMEDIATE TRIPLE JUMP - 3RD. 
1973. 

LEINSTER COLLEGES ATHLETICS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 
INTERMEDIATE TRIPLE JUMP - ist. * 
INTERMEDIATE LONG JUMP - 1ST. 
INTERMEDIATE 100 METRES SPRINT - 2ND. 


* THIS WAS A LEINSTER SCHOOLS RECORD WHICH HELD FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 


ALL IRELAND COLLEGES ATHLETICS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 


INTERMEDIATE TRIPLE JUMP - Зер. 
1974. 

LEINSTER COLLEGES ATHLETICS CHAMPIONSHIPS : 
SENIOR TRIPLE JUMP - 2ND. 


SENIOR 4 Х 100 METRES SPRINT RELAY - 3RD. 


A FEW OTHER MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS OCCUR TO IN RELATION TO ATHLETICS. 
In 1972, IN MY FIRST SEASON AS AN INTERMEDIATE LEVEL ATHLETE I WAS 
SELECTED AS A SENIOR LEVEL SCHOOL'S INTERPROVINCIAL AND COMPETED 
FOR LEINSTER IN THE TRIPLE JUMP. OUTSIDE SCHOOL TERMS I USED TO 
COMPETE IN CLUB ATHLETICS AND REPRESENTED DUBLIN IN INTER-CITY 
ATHLETICS MATCHES INCLUDING ONE EVENT IN LIVERPOOL WHERE I SET AN 
IRISH NATIONAL TRIPLE JUMP RECORD FOR MY AGE GROUP WHICH WAS ABOUT 
THIRTEEN OR FOURTEEN. ALSO, I THINK THAT I MAY STILL HOLD THE ST. 
MICHAELS' SCHOOL RECORD FOR THE LONG JUMP WHICH I SET IN 1970 | 


IT IS ONLY WHEN YOU ASK QUESTIONS ABOUT EVENTS THIS FAR BACK THAT 
ONE REALISES THE VALUE OF KEEPING A SCRAP BOOK OR A WELL CATALOGUED 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUM. I AM OPERATING ON PERSONAL RECALL FOR THE ABOVE 
INFORMATION BUT I AM SURE THAT IT IS ACCURATE! ! 


I TRUST THAT THESE DETAILS WILL SUPPLEMENT THE INFORMATION ON THE 
ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE AND BE OF HELP TO YOU IN COMPILING WHAT MUST 
NOW BE AN INCREASINGLY WEIGHTIER TOME. IF IT IS TURNED INTO A FILM 
I WILL BUY A WIG AND PLAY MYSELF | 


BEST WISHES TO YOU BOTH 
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CAULDWELL, Brendan Mary “Brennie” E-5-2 


Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 
Dublin on October 25, 1922. He married Maureen Corry on 
September 1, 1951 and they had 3 children: Shanah, Luke, and 
Ciara. 


Brendan attended O'Connell's Boys School, Dublin and completed 
his Intermediate and Leaving Certificate's. Entering the work force 
he was an insurance agent in Dublin and the west of Ireland prior to 
joining Radio Telefis Eireann (RTE). 


A well known actor both in Ireland and internationally. He was the 
principal in countless productions on Radio, Television and the 
screen. A few of the most memorable are: 


The Playboy of the Western World 
Strumpet City 

The Birmingham Six 

Fair City 


The family lives in Dublin, Ireland. 


CORRY, Maureen E-5-2 
Wife of Brendan Cauldwell she was born in Co. Tyrone in 1927 and 
` is a nurse by profession. 
eee 
CAULDWELL, Shanah ~ Е-5-2-1 


_ Daughter of Brendan M. Cauldwell and Maureen Corry. She was 
born in Dublin in 1962 and is in the insurance business. 
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CAULDWELL, Luke E-5-2-2 


Son of Brendan M. Cauldwell and Maureen Corry. He was born 
in Dublin in 1966 and he lives in Boston, U.S.A. 


CAULDWELL, Ciara E-5-2-3 


Daughter of Brendan M. Cauldwell and Maureen Corry. She 
was born in Dublin in 1970. 


CAULDWELL, Marie Francios Therese | Е-5-3 


Daughter of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. She was 
born in Dublin, Ireland on February 2, 1925. Married Oscar C. 

- Richardson at the Church of the Visitation, Fairview, Dublin on 
July 19, 1950 and they had 3 children: Paul Oscar, Anne Marie and 
Mark Gerald. Marie was educated at Holy Faith Convent, Clontarf 
and managed the family dental office. She was involved with the 
Zoological Society. The family lives in Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. 


RICHARDSON, Oscar Caffrey, B.Arch, F.R.LA.I. | Е-5-3. 


. Husband of Marie Cauldwell and son of Oscar Hewlett Richardson . 
and Mary (Molly) Caffrey of Dublin, Ireland. Born in Dublin on 
September 25, 1922; Oscar was educated at O’Connell Boy’s School 
and graduated from University College, Dublin (U.C.D.) with a 

· Bachelors degree in Architecture. 


A civil servent, ће was senior architect with the Board of Works and 
‘was involved in and led many significant restoration programs to 
. ‘include the State Apartment block, the Drawing Room block and the 
`- entrance block in Dublin Castle. A career change and he was appointed 
to the position of Chief Architect with the Department of Education, a 
-. position he held until his retirement from public service. | 
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He was a lifetime member and a fellow of the council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland (RIAI). He was President of 

this Institute and secretary and was honorary member of many committees 
connected with architecture and the environment. A well known 
story-teller he was much in demand as a public and after-dinner speaker. 
Throughout his outstanding career he has received many awards and honors 
to include the Institutes Silver Medal for Architectural Conservation in 
1980. He was also the Press Officer to the “Modern Churches in 
Germany” which opened in the Municipal Gallery in Dublin 1962 and 
sponsored by the Institute (RIAI) and the German Institute of Cultural 
Relations. 


During World War II (The Emergency) he was a member of the Local 
Defense Force (LDF). 
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The State Apartments Restored 
Seymour Leslie 


Colour photography : Norman McGrath, New York. 
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tm mir tmn занати | 


ST. PATRICK’S HALL—Main Apartment end the seat of the Investiture 
of the Knights of St. Patrick. The oil painted ceilings on canvas (rare іп 
Ireland) are by Vincent Waldré (circa 1783). On the walls arz enamelled 
stall plates, heraldic insignia and pennants of the various knights. 


On the opposite page the beautiful WEDGWOOD ROOM is shown т 
colour. Traditionally aecorated in Wedgwood blues—incorporating plaster 
wall plaque of “Night” by Thorwaldsen. Wedgwood has relief plaques. 
Bust is of Voltaire. The main motif of the Donega! Carpet is that of the 


Phoenix rising from the ashes—a feature used in the ornamentation of the 
Castle. 


The small picture in the title shows the colours of the Gothic Restoration 
of the ROUND ROOM. The main features of the Donegal handwoven 
carpet reflect the ceiling design. 


centuries of memories, grandiose the British authorities entertain. 
and tragic, has been superbly Though Lancaster House has a far 
restored to more than its past finer staircase, it cannot otherwise 
"magnificence". It serves as the compare with the cxquisite detail 
worthy scene of official hospitaliiv of Dublin's plasterwork. саг 


(1 
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En 


ТЕ ONLY PALACE, redolent of palaces but Lancaster House where 


counterpart іп Lendon generel силе wih of 


ix none ot the revai rerent. = . British 
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meagre furnishings and few carpets. 

There is an exciting story of 
detection behind its virtual recon- 
struction! One wing was accidentally 
burnt out about 1941 and from the 
charred fragments Mr. Oscar 
Richardson. B.Arch., F.R.LA.I. has, 
like the Italians today in Pompeii, 
restored and renewed. 

The vears-long work (and it is 
not yet completed) on these “State 
Apartments” has been carried out 
by Mr. Richardson — evidently a 
connoisseur of extreme patience and 
skill — under the inspired direction 
of the Principal Architect, Mr. 
Raymond McGrath, B.Arch., 
F.R.LB.A., F.R.LA.I. whose original 
and beautiful designs with Irish 
motifs for the vast Donegal hand- 
tufted Carpets (made at Killybegs) 
form a notable feature of the whole 
visual effect. In everv case, the 
carpet has been designed in relation 
to the wally and furnishings. 
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THE Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland gold medal will be awarded to 
Arthur Gibney for his design of the Irish 
Management 4Institute Buildings at 
Sandyford, Co. Dublin. The award is made 
every three years and this medal is for a. 
building of outstanding merit completed 
during. 1974-76. The award is not made 
until some years have elapsed after 
completion of the building. 

In selecting the IMI Buildings the jury commend 
Arthur Gibney's design as follows: “Altogether an 
imaginatively conceived and well executed design in 
which planning, materials, functions, forms, atmos- 
phere and landscape are brought together in 
harmony and delight." 

The jury highly commended СоҒҒ5 Bloodstock Sales 
Complex, Kill, Co. Kildare, designed by Niall Scott, 
and commended. St. Conal's Church, Glenties, Co. 
Donegal, designed by Liam McCormick. 

The RIAI medal for housing will be awarded to 
Antony Horan for Flats at 2 Richmond Hill, 
Monkstown, Co. Dublin. This was also completed 


_durj TO cR QS 
Buc Wan ng Scheme," the jury noted, "carefully 
massed Оп а steeply sloping narrow frontage site 15. 
restrained, simple and functional, and is a sensitive 
contribution to the whole of speculative private 
sector development. Each apartment has access to a 
generous balcony with outdoor planting and the 
ground floor apartments have small private gardens." 

In a new departure the RIAI will award three 

-medals for architectural conservation for buildings 
completed during the period 1946-'76. 

The three award winning buildings are: Ballin- 
tubber Abbey, Co. Mayo (architect, Percy Le Clerc); 


D Castle Drawing Room and Entrance Bl 
architect, Oscar Richardson; assistant architect, J. 
B. Maguire; in consultation with Raymond McGrath, 
Architectural Branch, Office of Public Works); 
Kilkenny Design Workshop, Kilkenny (architect, 
Niall Montgomery). > : 
In making their report the jury members said they 
hoped that the awards would stimulate further 
interest in retaining the unique and irreplaceable 
buildings created by the craftsmen of this country. 
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ARCHITECT AWARDED SILVER 
MEDAL FOR CONSERVATION 


іп our Builders Of ireland series we talked to OSCAR RICHARDSON, immediate past President 
of the Royal Institute of the Architects Of Ireland and recipient of the RIAI Silver Medal for 
Architectural Conservation. 


The title Board of Works hardly conjures up 
the image of a vibrant Government department 
alive with creative thought and bent upon enhanc- 
ing our environment. But titles can be deceptive. 

Likewise, the oft maligned civil servant is seen 
as a faceless character who emerges from obscurity 


only when something goes wrong and then retreats 


into annominity. 

it is a conscious policy decision that depart- 
ments and their employees within the Civil Service 
. should maintain a low profile. Publicity is not 
sought even when it is justly deserved. 

As a consequence the general public is largely 
unaware of the work done by the 'faceless ones' or 
their departments which must be a major con- 
tibutory factor towards the distorted impression 
we have of them. 

Fortunately for the reputation of the Service, 
there are times when the cloak of secrecy is drawn 
aside and one of the civil servants receives acclaim 
. from his porfessional body for the good work he 
has done. 2 

Such is the case with Dublin architect Oscar 
Richardson. 

Oscar, now Chief Architect with the Depart- 
ment of Education in Dublin, was formerly a 
. senior architect with the Board of Works. Through- 
out his many years as an architect within the Civil 
Service, he has worked tirelessly as a member of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of the Arch- 
itects of Ireland (RIAI). He is a Fellow of the ВТА! 
` and is the immediate past President of the Institute 
as well as an honorary member of committees 
connected directly and indirectly with architecture 
and the environment. 


An accomplished raconteur as well as a public 
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and after-dinner speaker, Oscar is a fearless prota- 
gonist in the fight to improve the lot of the arch- 
itect and to maintain and improve the standards of 
work within the profession. He sees as a con- 
sequence of these higher standards an improvement 
in our environment. 

For the architect within the Civil Service, 
however good he may be, recognition is often slow 
to come. Oscar's appointment to the Presidency of 
the Institute followed after some 28 years of work 
on the Council and is a mark of the high regard in 
which he is held by fellow architects. Then came 
the award of the Institute's Silver Medal for 
Architectural Conservation in this year's list of 
awards. 

The jury considering who should receive this 
covetted award is not a body to be rushed. The 
award was given for work carried out during the 
period 1946-76 and in particular for a piece of 
architectural conservation which can be enjoyed 
for many years to come. 

The conservation in question concerned the 
Drawing Room block of the State Apartments and 
entrance block in Dublin Castle. Outside and 
inside, they rank among the finest examples of 
Georgian architecture and interior design in the 
world. 

Oscar explains, ‘The Drawing Room block of 
the State Apartments in the Castle had been accid- 
ently burned down some years before we began. | 
was called in in the fifties to assist Raymond 
McGrath in refurbishing the cross block which 
adjoins the State Apartment Block. | “cut my 
teeth", so to speak, on that before tackling the 
State Apartment Block.' 


*Continued 
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Above Left:- The State Corridor, Dublin Castle. Above Right:- The State Drawing Room. Below:- The Drawingsoom block of the 
State Apartments in the upper Castle yard with the crossblock (left) and the entrance (right). 
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*Continued 


Oscar took over respon- 
sibility for bringing the State 
Apartment Block and the 
Entrance Block back to their 
former glory. The task was a 
daunting, yet challenging one. 
He was faced with both the 
preservation of what .e- 
mained and the recon- 
struction of what had been 
lost in the fire. 

On the question of pres- 
ervation, Oscar says, ‘If you 
are preserving and you are 
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Merrion Square, Dublin, yesterday. 
Silver’. medal, housing; Arthur Gibney, gold med 
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The front of the State Apartaicnt Block 


going to the degree of recon- 
struction and you know what 
was there before, it’s your 
duty then to apply scholar- 
ship. It’s your duty as an 
architect to rebuild whether 
you like it or not. You are 
being entrusted with рге- 
serving as a historical thing 
what was there before. The 
cardinal error in the field of 
conservation has largely beén 
forgetting this. Too often too 
much liberty is used and too 
little attempt made to est- 
ablish and retain what were 


the 


actual forms of the 
original building. 

"The front half of the 
State Apartment building was 
a burnt-out shell up to the 
corridor (see illustration p27). 
The fire had gutted right 
through to the corridor wall. 
All the building behind that 
remained intact but was fail- 
ing. It hadn't been harmed by 
the fire. 

"Originally we'd hoped to 
preserve that without having 
to reconstruct. Most of the 


work would have been real 
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Preservation, making good, 
restonng detail and so on. 
But then, on investigation, we 
made some startling dis- 
covenes. We cut out some 
Pieces of the wall, which was 
some four feet thick and 
about 18 inches in we came 
across wall paper. That means 
that our four foot wall or at 
least part of it had been built 
up against another wall which 
was the internal face of a 
wall. In fact we found three 
walls, two of which had been 
built up against the original 
end that was why the castle 
was beginning to collapse." 

Some further investigation 
showed that the original King 
John castle wall actually ran 
diagonally underneath the 
State Apartment Block with 
the result that at some points 
the building was getting good 
support and at others, much 
less support. 

"It was obvious what was 
happening’ said Oscar. ‘The 
building was breaking its 
back. To prove the point | 
went aloft in the tower crane 
and I could see quite clearly 
that my worst fears were con- 
firmed and that meant a 
much greater undertaking 

‘Continued 


wnan | had fitst envisaged. 
Indeed it meant rebuilding 
two walls. 


‘On the ground floor at 
some stage the archways had 
deen built up. My assistant at 
that time, Jack McGuire, 
ploughed through records at 
the National Library and 
found that the archways had 
been sedan chair cover for 
guests coming to the castle. 
So, as part of the design con- 
sideration I re-opened those 
archways and made it into an 
open arcade. 

‘Turning to the Drawing 
Room, I should explain that 
what you see in the picture 
(page 27) is not what the 
original Drawing Room was. 
We have photographs showing 
the original drawing room 
being used as an emergency 


hospital during the 1916 
регод.' 
Asked how Һе could 


possibly reconstruct a ruin 
from nothing, Oscar went on, 
‘Well, we did have the pieces 
of plaster saved by the Board 
cf Works and we had enough 


of these to be able to recast ` 


the plasterwork. In fact we 
reconstructed the cornice 
from every scrap of evidence 
that was left from the burnt- 
out shell. But some aspects of 
it were lost for ever and as a 
design consideration ме 
decided to rebuild and move 
the drawing room, giving 
access to a Throne Room. 

‘We had in storage in the 
Office of Public Works the 
whole of a room, known as 
the Apollo Room in the sense 
that the timber panelling and 
the beautiful plaster ceiling 
from a house which had 


stood on the ‘corner of 


Stephen's Green, where the 
Bank of Ireland now is, had 


been rescued. This had 
actually been rebuilt as an. 
exhibit in the National 


Museum but it was taken 
down during the early war 
years to avoid possible bomb 
damage. We decided that we 
would rebuild that in Dublin 
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Castle so in place of the 


smaller drawing room ме 
built that. It gave us some 
headaches in rebuilding 


because of the varying thick- 
ness of walls in the castle. 

"We reproduced the Draw- 
ing Room as exactly as we 
could from existing records 
and that is pretty exact. The 
Apollo Room is reproduced 
exactly with the exception of 
the floor of which we had no 
record, We had to make a 
design decision to use carpet- 
ing and having made that we 
designed a Greek fret parquet 
border. The Greek fret is a 
very common feature in 
Dublin Castle. 

` With signal modesty, Oscar 

went оп, “Ав regards the 
State Corridor and the rooms 
to the rear of it we had no 
trouble at all with that. We 
took plaster casts of one 
quarter of one of the arches 
and from these casts we were 
able to recast and rebuild the 
corridor.” 

He built on the attic floor 
which is now the second floor 
of the building and that is 
currently occupied by the 
Revenue Commissioners. It is 
a magnificent suite of offices. 

Oscar approached ` the 
problem of the interior of the 
ground floor which was a 
‘menage of miserable rooms’. 

‘What we did there,’ he 
explained, ‘was to build the 
main cloakrooms, dressing 
room, power room and toilets 
There was по tradition there 
and the design had nothing to 
do with the 18th century 
building so we went for a 
straight modern design', 

*There remained the main 
entrance block and that 
posed a gargántuan problem 
in that it was fast becoming 
unsafe. The structure had to 
be -strengthened and pillars. 
which were not plumb had to 
be straightened and the 
floors made level, 

The reconstruction and 
restoration work took the 
best part of a decade to finish 
during which time Oscar was 
also involved in other work. 
` Today we have in Dublin 


‘Castle one of the finest 


examples of the 18th century 
architecture in the world - a 
magnificent building saved 
for the nation by Oscar 
Richardson, а man who has 
dedicated himself to enchanc- 
ing our lives by preserving the 
best of our rich architectural 
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{ Жері prayer ) 


Foe. THE узете Ямомезт US рда STRUECLE 


WITH Srvoy ) 


раў THE MCRE MATURE ммо DA: FACE THE 


WORK ~ FACE , TRAFFIC MeercAces AND СЕНЯ 
THE BLISEFVLE BURDEN OF TNE BEARINE 


AHD REARING OF CHILDREN , 
ка FoR ve, THE NAT URED , THAT WITH THEM, 


Like Sr- Такев 


ELESE, WE HAVE THE CRACE 


| То my sisters 
To GREET Fue BAILY NESE CF BEINE . 
Christmas 1976 


2 на EAE YS Му father played the mandolin - 


His fingers they were merry, 
/ His foot would tap, his cyes were bright 
А THE догчым OF /*^*© | 
I think his soul was sad. 
| eomm 05 79 Str STILL 


2 Together he and I 
PU eee им ума Ма у Would listen оп the radio in the ‘tween-lights dusk 
To melodies of his past, 
To waltzes of Lehar and Strauss. 
And then he would play, 
To me, 
But not to me, - 
To give solace to his soul 
And I would sit dumbly marvelling. 
Later we would walk 
The long country miles 
To Ballymun church. 
And he would point to this stone wall and that 
Delighting in the mason's craft, 
While I half-listened, 
Half-irritated 


Half-fascinated. 


I do not play, 


59 But I have built palaces 


In his memory 
And I, like him, 
ы Will find fulfillment 


In my children. 


l did not go to confession .ast Chr‘/stmastide, 
So, 
being old-fashiozed, I did not receive. 
yh « 
I will not go to confession this Christmastide, 
And, | 
being old-fashioned, shall probably not receive. 


These past few weeks I have been sucked 
Into that maelstrom that precedes the Feast; 


Drinking, 

Eating, 

Drinking, 

Spending, 

Drinking large whiskies 
With friends and colleagues 
Whilst we speak our minds 
But hide our thoughts. 


(Oh, Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
If I must hear 

"White Christmas" once again 
I shall damn my eternal soul 
With blasphemies!) 


I drink in this one's house 
And Шы 

that one's office, 
Chewing cashew nuts 
And 

crunching crisps; ` 
Passing from group to group 
With a snort laugh-raising story: 
Masking the pain of truth 
Under a fantasy of humour, 

(They say I tell 

A tale right well) 


I go to Midnight Kass, 3 
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I sco tho cluzsy male cler 
the Child awkwardly 
То the Crib. 
(The handling of children 
Ie woman's work). 
I listen to the silver-haloed cleric 
Speak of the Child, and peace, 
4nd family, and Christmas Dues. 
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Then, silent іп the throng, 

I watch the faithful 

Go, row by row, 

То the priest's welcoming fingers, 
Glorying in their innocence, 


Put I move back, 
Back to the back of the church, 


This one small gift, 
This act of friendship; 
To share a meal with Him, 
To eat His bread, 
To drink Hís wine, 
This I withhold. 


I will arise with You at Eastertide. 


GSR Ric Ako Cow 


REFLECTIONS 


ON FOLEY'S ALTARPIECE 


IN LORETO ABBEY 


DALKEY 


Was Joseph then a cipher? 

a shadow of his Son? 

did She, who bore Her Firstborn 
without the aid of man, 

bear him strong sons and daughters 
of love and lust and exaltation? 
borne in pain and exultation? 

did he get drunk the night 

his firstborn was born? 

was he the master of his house? 


ows, 


od does not make waxen images. 
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When I go from you 


To my one: small room 


Oscar Richardson 


Anne-Marie тета Вену Canldweli, Kathy ee 


upon Seeing а poster of Marilyn Munroe in the 
Students' Bar at Belfield 


With white-washed walls 


I shall have a wall of books 


Before Twelfth Night . | 


A crucifi> 
January 1977 dies 


| - Marilyn Munroe 
And my bed 
| 
| 
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Marie - 5 
= On our twins 


coming-of-age 
29th December, 


I have been three times in Spanish Point. 


It was cold, that first day. 

A lida wind blew over those poor fields 
That fronted on a sullen sea of ashen grey, 
Wnite only where wave on rolling wave 

Bit at each other's tails. 

Two black shelled currachs 

Lay upended on the beach. 

I asked how such a lonesome place 

Could need so large a school 

And I was taken by the arm 

Onto a grey.concrete terrace 

That looked down on desolation. 

"From here" the nun said 

"My girls can go three ways: 

The bus to Limerick, 

The train to Dublin, 

The boat to England; 

And I shall make their journey short". 


We built her school. 


Leo and I went there, 

At the end of a long day, 
To see it finished. 

We did «^r wosk, 

And ainea indi; “erently, 
Late ia th. evening, 


In а rearby town. 
И sys 
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2976: 


Sister Brid lives there e 
In that tall gaunt school. 
She who loves flowers, 
Tending and nurturing her plants 
As she does her childrer, 
With tenderness, 

With love; 

She who believes 

(God bless her heart) 
That I created her garden Court 
In Ennis; 

She who first taught me 


That God might be a woman. 


Last summer, 

The glorious summer of '76, 

I took Marie to see Clare 

And call on Sister Brid. 

She was not to home 

and Marie, hot on that hot day, 
Asked for 


And while 


an hour to swim 
we. swam 

A wayward wave spilled o'er our clothes 
And so we spent that too short afternoon 
Together in the sun. 

She was oh so happy, 


So I was happy too. 


It was a golden day, 


A day out of time. 


I have been thrice to Spanish Point. 
I will go again to Spanish Point. 
I think God lives in Spanish Point. 


WHITE HORSES 


I have lain awake watching dusky maidens 
With black oiled skins 

And Bournville chocolate nipples, 
Proud-breasted and long-legged, 

And tossed the more restlessly in my bed. 


I have dreamed of black rats 
When hope was but a guttering candle, 
And woken, screaming, on the floor. 


I have seen a tinker, small and swart,. 
Whistle a stallion out of the black night; 
A Navaho, lean, brown and dark-eyed; 
Blowing up his horses‘ nostrils 

To calm the passionate beast; 

Mares, fillies and colts, 

Chestnut and sorrel and dun, 

Fetlock deep in Colorado snows. 

These have brought peace, but not sleep. 


But sometimes , 

When hope is high and the day fulfilled, 
The white horses come; 

A rippling line of surf 

Against the horizon of my mind, 

Like a lazy breaking wave 

On a summer's day in Curraghacloe; 
Splashing their hooves noiselessly 

In the shallow salty waters; 

Proud heads togsing silver.manes; 
Untrimmed tails floating on the windless air 
Like the banners of a crusading army 
Or prayer shawls on Himalayan poles. 


They come, 
The wild horses of the Camargue. 


Then I sleep 
As if I had just drunk 
Of mother's milk. 
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Oscar Richardson 
i . 11 January 1977 
62 A SURE . 


when I wes vocy зпаїл 

Well шеспілт rersons, 

Parents, teachers, pricsts, 
Offered to introduce me to God. 
But, being adult 

They always 9218 ne sack 

Lest being bold with innocence 
I should approach too close 
Without fear 


~ For cnildren should be geen and not heard. 


I am older now | 

And Sometiuos, memory stirring, 

Would sup with taat Vise Old Mon; 

But пок the Bishops say 

I shell not so to Tin А ? 


Save through cne or then. 


‘I wonder - 


Hust I dic 
To look Hin іл the eyo 
And shake His hand? 


LAN # ENTER Амо SEE Tak rw 
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“Karel, 1577. 
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WASTE PAPER 


I tidied my office yesterday week, 
‘filling a sack with words | 
better not written. 

Words spoken, 

minuted, 

recorded, 

typed, 

circulated, 

printed, 

Memoranda, 

Minutes, 

Brochures of this and that. 


Dead leaves. 


I tidied my office 

of a sack of verbal garbage, 
and I thought: о 

what futility! 

to rape a forest 

for a sack of waste paper. 


A porter carried it away 

and as he went | 

I heard а desolate wind shrill 
where once a forest stood. 


.l wept for my great- КЕРТІК 
Үе: unborn. 


February 1978 И A 
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RICHARDSON, Paul Oscar E-5-3-1 
Son of Marie Cauldwell and Oscar Richardson. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland in 1952. Married Fionnuala Curry on February 
19, 1978 and they had 3 children: Mark E., Steven and Sean O. 
Paul is a graduate of University College, Dublin (U.C.D.) with a 
Bachelors degree in Architecture. He is well-known in the 
profession and in 1996 was awarded a Highly Commend i in the 
Plan Building of the Year Awards for his design of a 3“ level 
college at Bishop Street, Dublin, where the old Jacob’s Biscuit 
factory was located. He has designed projects in the United States. 


CURRY, Finnuala E-5-3-1 


Wife of Paul O. Richardson. 


RICHARDSON, Mark Eoghan Е-5-3-1-1 


Son of Paul О. Richardson and Fionnuala ang: He was born 
in Dublin on July 16, 1980. 


RICHARDSON, Steven E-5-3-1-2 


Son of Paul O. Richardson and Fionnuala Curry. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on November 29, 1983. 


RICHARDSON, Sean Oscar | Е-5-3-1-3 


Son of Paul О. Richardson and Fionnuala Curry. Не was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on April 23, 1987. 
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RICHARDSON, Anne Marie E-5-3-2 


Daughter of Marie Cauldwell and Oscar C. Richardson. She was 
born in Dublin, Ireland on December 29, 1955 (Mark’s twin). She 
married Niall P. Kerney on October 1, 1982 at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Killiney, Co. Dublin and they had 2 children: Denise and Paul. ' 


Anne-Marie was educated at St. Teresa's National School, Sion Hill 
Secondary School (Dominican Nuns), Haddinton Road Commercial 
College (Holy Faith Nuns) and majored in Political Science and 
History at University College, Dublin (U.C.D.). She worked at a 
variety of jobs until she was selected as a Production Assistant (PA) 
at Radio Telefis Eireann (RTE) in 1984. Ten PA's were selected from 
a total of 432 applicants. She became a researcher and was eventually 
promoted to Director. Some of her productions are: “FLEADH” an 
Irish musical, “Fianna Fail and Feis”, “Prime Time”, “Marketplace” 
and the visit of De Klerk from South Africa. Anne-Marie continues 
to excel in her career. 


She had co-produced, edited and published 2 booklets on “Waste 
Recycling Opportunities in Dublin” and “Householder’s Guide to 

Waste Recycling”. 

An avid traveler she has visited Italy, Spain, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Luxembourg, United Kingdom, Canada and the United States. Favorite 
places would be Italy, Canada and the USA. 


Her interests include: golf, theatre, travel and food. An avid and 
excellent golfer she has played basketball and golf at team level. 


The family lives in Stillorgan, Co. Dublin. 


KERNEY, Niall P. E-5-3-2 


Husband of Anne Marie Richardson and son of Jean-Michel Kerney 
and Rhoda Davis. He was born in Dublin, Ireland on April 2, 1955. 


Niall was educated at Stillorgan and Sandymount National schools, 
St. Michaels Ballsbridge 1962 — 1963 and he completed his 
Intermediate (1971) and Leaving Certificates (1973) at Belveder 
College 1963 — 1973. Graduated from the University College, Dublin 
(U.C.D.) with a Bachelor of Architecture Degree (Honors 1“ class) іп 
1979. 


An avid traveler he has visited France, United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy, Netherlands, Luxembourg, Greece, Egypt, USA and 
Canada. As a student he took jobs in United Kingdom, Switzerland 
and worked for a year in Paris as an assistant in architectural offices. 


Niall set up a private practice with one partner in 1980 and carried out 
a number of small but successful projects 1980 – 1985. Due to work 
shortage he left the partnership and joined the firm B.S.M. (Architects, 
Planners and Landscape Architects) in 1986. 


Niall tells us: 

“I grew up іп Sandymount, Dublin (5" in a family of 8 children). Му 
father spent the early part of his life in France (his mother’s French) 

and he qualified and worked as an electrical engineer, later an equipment 
buyer for the State Electricity Board. My mother was from North Co. 
Dublin who took a PhD in Literature and taught for a short while before 
raising her family.” 


He is not very sportsminded but does like tennis, hill-walking and golf. 
His interests include travel, good food and wine, painting, sketching, 
music (plays the piano), craftwork, scale model making, current affairs, 


geography and history. 
He is an architect and an elected member of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland. 
eee 
KERNEY, Denise E-5-3-2-1 


Daughter of Anne Marie Richardson and Niall P. Kerney. She 
was born in Dublin, Ireland on June 4, 1988. 
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KERNEY, Paul Е-5-3-2-2 


Son of Anne Мапе Richardson and Niall P. Кетеу. He was born 
in Dublin, Ireland on October 23, 1994. 


RICHARDSON, Mark Gerald E-5-3-3 
B.E., PH.D., М. ENG. SC., EUR INC, M.I.C.T., C. ENG., F.LE.I 


Son of Marie Cauldwell and Oscar C. Richardson. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on December 29, 1955 (Anne-Marie’s twin). 

Married Rosemary Flynn at Belfield, Dublin on May 28, 1983 and they 
had 3 children: Jo, Niamh and Andrew. 


Mark was educated at Scoil Mhuire Oatlands (primary) 1968 and 
Oatlands College (secondary), Mount Merrion 1968 — 1973. He 
graduated from University College Dublin (U.C.D.) with a Bachelor 
of Engineering Degree in 1977, a Masters of Engineering Science 
Degree in 1983 and received his PH.D. in 1987. 


Mark worked as a graduate engineer with Ove Arup and Partners, 
Dublin and London 1977 – 1979. As site engineer at Baumont 
Hospital 1979 – 1980. Again with Ove Arup as an engineer 1980 — 
1989. Served as a part-time lecturer and research engineer with 
University College, Dublin (U.C.D.) and is currently a professor 

of Civil Engineering at the University. 


An avid traveler he has visited the United Kingdom, France, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Finland, USSR, Iceland and the Faroes. 
His interests include sports, aircraft, photography and running. 


When asked about his achievements he responded “None worth talking 
about!” but the following update from his father tells a different 

story in his 1996 up-date: 

“Mark has just completed a three year stint as the first “Director of 
First Year Studies” at U.C.D. in addition to his normal duties as 
Lecturer. Most recent special achievement: A special distinction in 
the examinations of the Institute of Concrete Technology, which 
were set for mature experienced engineers simultaneously at three 
centers — London, Dublin and Johannesburg. The membership 

would cover most of the world (and all the English speaking countries 
save the U.S.). 
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His special distinction placed him number 1 in the World as represented 
by these examinations. Engineers tend to accumulate initials after 
their names - - M.I.C.T. is the qualification from the exam, above, 
and F.LE.I. is his recent elevation to Fellow of the Institute of Engineers 


of Ireland." 


Mark's book *Carbonation of Reinforced Concrete: its Causes and 


Management" was published in 1988: 


CARBONATION OF REINFORCED 
CONCRETE: ITS CAUSES AND 
MANAGEMENT 


By: Mark G. Richardson, B.E., M.Eng.Sc., 
Ph. D., C.Eng., M.EE.L 

Hardback, 1988, 240 p. upprox., 

ISBN 0 948654 03 2, £27, $42.00 


Abstract 


The chemical processes governing the 
carbonation phenomenon in concrete, 
theoretical treatment of the rate of penetration, 
factors influencing the phenomen, and the 
influence of carbonation on concrete are 
assessed through a critical literature review. 
The quality of in-service reinforced concrete in 
Ireland is examined through a study of over 
one hundred concrete cores recovered from 
buildings and structures ranging in age up to 
114 years. The measurement of carbonation 
depth is discussed. The observed rates of 
carbonation in the Irish survey are dciermined 
for different conditions and compared with 
published results from other countries. Inter 
alia the different influences studied are 
concrete age, aggregate characteristics, 
environmental carbon dioxide concentrations, 
climate and exposure conditions, cracking, 
surface quality and inclination, and the 
material characteristics of density, excess 
voidage, strength, permeability, ‘and 


diffusivity. Experience with specially | 


constructed pressure- апі  diffusion-type 
permeability rigs is commented on. The 
implications of those influences identified оп 
the design of future reinforced concrete 
buildings and structures is included through a 
proposal for rate-determining parameters iri a 
regional context. An extensive bibliography on 
the carbonation of cementitious systems is 
included. 


AUTHOR: 


Dr. Mark Richardson, С.Епр. 
graduated from University College Dublin in 
1977. He has worked both on site and design 
with consulting engineers, Ove Arup and 
Partners. More recently he has been engaged 
in research and teaching at the School of Civil 
Engineering at U.C.D. 

His research under Prof. J.W. de Courcy has 
concerned aspects of the in-service behaviour 
of reinforced concrete buildings. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS: 

* Carbonation - An Introduction 

* Chemical and Physical Aspects 

* The Measurement of Carbonation Depth 
* Survey of Carbonation Depths 

* Permeability and Diffusion 

* General Factors Influencing Carbonation 
* Influence of Carbonation on Concrete 

* Theoretical Rates of Carbonation 

* Observed Rates of Carbonation 


* Considerations in Design - Concept, 
Specification, Techniques 


* Discussion of Carbonation іп a Regional 
Context 


* Summary Discussion 
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How durable is it? — — 


frish Cement Ltd. funds new UCD research 


Mr. Diarmuid Quirke, Managing 
Director of Irish Cement Ltd. presented а 
£6,000 Annual Bursary to Mr. Mark 
Richardson, В.Е., M.Eng.Sc. at a recent 
ceremony in the President's Office. The 
funding was for his research into 
‘‘Carbonation in Reinforced Concrete іп 
the Context of Selected Materials and 
Environments"'. 

Charles O'Rourke talked to Mark after 
the ceremony to find out more about the 
man and his projected research. 


Mark Richardson is a Dublin man. He came to UCD as an 
engineering student in 1973. He graduated in 1977 and 
went to work for Ove Arup and Partners. He took leave of 
absence from his job in 1981 to undertake the Master in 
Engineering Science course which he completed last 
October. Then, the idea of the Ph.D. project came into 
view and “1 found the attraction of the project 
irresistible” he said, 


NEWS: 
Mark: 


What attracted you to Civil Engineering? 

| was always interested іп it. |. never really gave serious 
consideration to any of the other disciplines. My father, and 
my brother, are architects so | think it is-running in the family 
somewhere. All architects want their sons and daughters to 
be engineers аш all engineers want them to be architects! 
Carbonation in reinforced concrete — is this a new field of 
study here? 

No work, so far as | know, has been dona in this area in 
Ireland so, hopefully, we will be in at the beginning. 

Irish Cement are funding your three-year research in the 


NEWS: 
Mark: 


NEWS: 


. amount of £6,000 per year. Can you tell me what exactly i e e 


meant by carbonation? 


Mark: X Carbonation is simply the name given to the effect that 


carbon dioxide in the atmosphere has on any material. In this’ 


case we are studying carbonation in reinforced concrete. 
The layman's impression is that concrete lasts forever. Are 
you telling me that carbonation ма a'deleterious effect on 
concrete? 

As far as | was concerned, right up m final year in College. [ 
equated reinforced concrete with solid rock. It is onty now 
that I’m beginning to think of the implications of durability. 
How does carbonation affect concrete? 

The problem with carbon dioxide 16 that when It reacts with 
the cement in the réinforced concrete it changes it from an 


NEWS: 


Mark: 


NEWS: 
Mark: 


alkaline to ari acidic material. Although this was known years: 


ago, it wàs assumed that the carbonated layers — the acidic 
layers — which start at the surface adjacent to the 
atmosphere, would move so slowly into the reinforced 
concrete that, by the time they met the reinforcement, the 
building could have gone out of use. But, we are beginning to 
think this is not the case. It appears to be penetrating the 
concrete much faster than we thought. | 

13 it possible to determine the rate of such penetration? 
There are various figures in circulation. In concrete there are 


NEWS: 
Mark: 


so many variables it is impossible to give a uniform figure. . 


Concrete is made up of cement; aggregates — small stones — 
and water. The variables wouta depend on the aggregate 
which was used. Irish aggregates could be different, for 
example, from the aggregates elsewhere. The water/cement 
ratio varies also. Even the chemistry of the cement itself is a 
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UCD NEWS E 


- Mark: 


7 NEWS: 


At the presentation of the Irish Cement Bursary ware, from left, 
Professor John de Courcy, Associate Professor of Civil 
Engineering (Structures), Mr. Mark Richardson, the President, 
Dr. Thomas Murphy, and the Managing Director of Irish Cement 
Ltd. Mr. Diarmuid Quirke. 


variable. We are going to have to take a look to see whether 
or not lrish cement is chemically different from French or 
English cement etc. 
Might it not also affect services, such as wiring, which is 
' sometimes buried in concrete during construction? 
That's possible. But, | think the hope would be that the acidic 
layers wouldn't penetrate far enough Into the fabric to affect 
them. The process requires moisture. К is relative-humidity 
and temperature sensitive which Is another area of our study 
— how the Irish weather affects Irish reinforced concrete. 
How wil! you go about measuring the amount of carbonation 
in a given case? 
There ls a relatively simple chemical test. A drop of indicator 
solution — (actually phenolphthalein) — when sprinkled on to 
the concrete, will show up alkaline areas as purple and acidic 
areas clear. So by taking a core of concrete out of a buliding 
(with the owner's permission!) we simply daub it with 
phenol-phenolphthalein back in the laboratory and we will be 
able to see how far the carbonation has progressed. 
Has this anything to do with acid rain? 
Not directly although it could have an effect in reducing the 
ability of the surface of the concrete to withstand the ingress 
of air. Carbon dioxide із іп the air and once air enters, that's 
when the trouble starts. 
How does increasing acidity affect the durability of the 
. material? 
It causes the reinforcement to corrode. Buried іп the concrete 
lie а set of metal rods which gives the reinforced concrete ite 
tensile strength. The norma! alkaline environment in the 
concrete protects these rods. However, the presence of 
carbonated concrete could lead to corrosion and consequent 
weakening of the material. 
| have heard it remarked that reinforced cement is "the Irish 
bullding material”. | can see why Irish Cement would want to 
fund research into this area. 
Although reinforced concrete may be expensive at times it 
can be popular with architects, engineers and contractors аз 
a substitute for blocks. When it comes to pure structural 
engineering, it's greatest competitor is structural steel. 
Although (пећ Steel is there in Haulbowtine, you could regard 
steel as an Imported material. Whereas reinforced concrete, 
made with Irish cement, Irish aggregates, and Irish water has 
certain import substitution aspects which commends Its use. 


contd on page 3 


NEWS: 


NEWS: 


Mark: 


NEWS: 
Mark: 


Mark: 


NEWS: 


Mark: 
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RICHARDSON — conta 


NEWS: Will your study deal exclusively with reinforced concrete 
then, and not include concrete blocks? 
Mark: | will just concentrate on reinforced concrete although | 
would probably.learn a few lessons from the block 
manufacturers, particularly in the United States. A funny 
thing about this carbonation is, although it makes the 
material acidic, it makes it harder. The first use of carbon 
dioxide with concrete, came with the American block 
manufacturers. Their idea was that if you exposed freshly- 
cured blocks to carbon dioxide, they would become hard 
faster, and thereby increase output. 
NEWS: What will be your approach to this three-year study? 
Mark: Firstly, | want to find out what is already known about the 
subject. | will start with a very comprehensive .literature 
search. Side-by-side with that I'm going to get out into the 
field. I'm calling thesé my “two summer campaigns" which 
{тї looking forward to. lIl take cores from a variety of 
building locations in Ireland — urban, rural, internal, extemal, 
air-conditioned environments, marine environments, etc. lII 
try to get а spread of conditions. Then, hopefully, ГИ be in a 
position to'say whether carbonation is a problem in Ireland, 
or not, and if so, to what extent it is a problem. Then, the last 
stage, and the most difficult one, if it is a problem — what can 
we do about it? That is what Irish Cement are interested in. 
NEWS: May wish you success with your venture, and hope that you 
don't conclude that Belfield is going to fall apart — at lesst not 
.  inour lifetimes! Ө А г. : 


Happiness is 


filling in all the lines! 
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FLYNN, Rosemary “Ro” E-5-3-2-1 


Wife of Mark G. Richardson and daughter of Joseph Flynn and Joan 
Carroll of Dublin, Ireland. She was born in Dublin on August 14, 1956. 


Ro graduated from Walkinstown Assumption Secondary School and the 
Mater Dei Institute of Education. She is a teacher at the Loretto Convent, 
Crumlin, Dublin. 

An avid traveller she has visited Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, 
Iceland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, England, Portugal, Spain, Faroe 
Islands, France, Germany, Hungary, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland 

and the Netherlands. 


The family lives in Dublin. 


RICHARDSON, Jo E-5-3-2-1-1 


Daughter of Mark G. Richardson and Rosemary Flynn. She was 
born in Dublin on April 24, 1991. 


RICHARDSON, Niamh . Е-5-3-2-1-2 
Daughter of Mark G. Richardson and Rosemary Flynn. She was 
born in Dublin on May 13, 1994. 
eee 


RICHARDSON, Andrew | Е-5-3-2-1-3 


‚ Son of Mark G. Richardson and Rosemary Flynn. He was born in 
Dublin on April 19, 1997. 
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CAULDWELL, Joseph James “Joe/Jose” E-5-4 


Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on July 21, 1926, died on October 11, 1995 in El 
Paso, Texas and was buried on October 14, 1995 in the Memory 
Gardens of the Valley Cemetery, Santa Teresa, New Mexico. He 
married Mary Margaret Hogan on April 4, 1959 in El Paso, Texas. 


Joe attended O’Connells Boys School and completed his Intermediate 
and Leaving Certificates. An avid golfer he was a member of the 
Clontarf Golf Club, Dublin and was a member of the Barton Cup Team 
and was the winner of many cups and trophies. He was a charter 
member of the Santa Teresa Country Club in Santa Teresa, New 
Mexico. He is just buried adjacent to the entrance to the Country 

Club. He was an accomplished ballroom dancer. Also, he sung 
“barbershop” with an El Paso Barbershop group. Joe was a dapper 
and sharp dresser, very much involved in his parish and very well 
known in golf circles in both Ireland and the U.S.A. 


Slyvia Legget writes: 

“Thank you so much for dear Joe's memorial card. Iwas very sad 
to hear the news. I have many happy memories of Joe R.I.P. He 
used to hold concerts in the kitchen in Foyle Road. Joe was always 
the Bandmaster or Stage Manager. He loved music.” 


Joe was a gentle and caring person — he is missed. 


HOGAN, Mary Margaret “Maura” E-5-4 


Wife of Joseph J. Cauldwell and daughter of George Christopher 
. Hogan and Catherine Margaret Sartini of Dublin, Ireland. She 
was born in Dublin on July 20, 1928. 


Maura attended the Ravenwell Convent, Bray, Co. Wicklow 1932 — 
1938; Presentation Convent, Dublin 1938 — 1942 and the High School 
of Commerce 1942 — 1948. She attended the University of Texas at 
E] Paso in 1975 and completed 3 years of credit towards a Business 
Degree with a major in Accounting. She is a graduate of the School 

· of Mortgage Banking in 1978 and a graduate of the School of 
Management, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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Maura was employed in the Foreign Banking Department of the 

Irish Hospitals Sweepstakes 1947 — 1958. Her photograph appeared 
on the 1953 Grand National Sweepstakes tickets. Immigrated to the 
United States in 1958 and settled in El Paso, Texas. After а 3 month 
stint at the Texas Commerce Bank she spent the next 6 years as 
Executive Secretary for El Paso National Gas Products. In 1964 
moved to mortgage banking and rose to the position of Vice-President 
and Director of Secondary Marketing with her company. 


An avid golfer she is a charter member of the Santa Teresa Country 
Club, Santa Teresa, New Mexico. She enjoys arts and crafts and 
reading. She lives in El Paso, Texas. 


CAULDWELL, Edith E-5-5 


Daughter of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. She was 
born in Dublin on July 20, 1927 and died on September 21, 1927. 
She is buried in the family plot in Glasnevin Cemetery. 


eee 
CAULDWELL, Eliabeth Jessica “Betty” E-5-6 


Wife of Donald P. Brosnan and the sixth of twelve children born 
to Dr. Joseph J. Cauldwell, D.D.S. of Dublin, Ireland and Teresa 
E. Lynch of “Woodland”, Arva, Co. Cavan. Born November 9% 
1928 at Foyle Road, Dublin. Educated at Holy Faith Convent, 
Dublin and Pima College, Tucson Arizona. Betty was her father’s 
receptionist prior to her marriage. Her chosen career in life was 
that of a homemaker and as a military wife she traveled extensively 
and found it very exciting. The joy that filled her life was being a . 
wife and mother and delighted in rearing four wonderful children. 
She found deep satisfaction in doing volunteer work with her Church, 
the City, the County and the Red Cross. For relaxation she loves golfing, 
especially with her husband and exercising and arts and crafts. Her 
goal in life has always been to make this a more peaceful world to live 
in and hopefully never to hurt another human beings feelings. Her 

· dream in life — to be happy and help others feel happy, her motto in 
life – do everything in moderation. 
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BROSNAN, Donald Patrick, CRM E-5-6 


Husband of Elizabeth Jessica Cauldwell and son of Denis “Denis 
Sean Og” Brosnan of Glounlea, Co. Kerry and Mary Ann “Minnie” 
Hickey of Gneeveguilla; Co. Kerry. Born in Oakland, California 
on March 6, 1925. The family returned to Co. Kerry in 1929 and he 
was raised and educated in Ireland. Educated at Gneeveguilla 
National School, St. Brendans Seminary, Killarney and Rockwell 
College, Cashel, Co. Tipperary. Graduated from Atlantic College, 
Dublin and received a diploma in radio engineering (Maritine Radio 
Officer). Received an AA degree in Education — Cum Laude, from 
Pima College and a BA degree in History from the University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona where he also took graduate courses. 


A professional soldier — served in the Irish Local Defense Force (LDF), 
1940 — 1942; Irish Regular Army, 10" Uisneach Battalion, 1942 – 1946; 
United States Army, 508 Parachute Infantry Regiment, 8274 Airborne 
Division, 1946 — 1947; during the Berlin Blockade in 1948 with the 
16" U.S. Infantry Regiment, 1% Infantry Division; 6" U.S. Infantry 
Regiment (Korean War) 1950 – 1953; and the 9" Infantry Division 
(Vietnam War) 1968 - 69. Served with the U.S. Special Forces - 
“The Green Berets” for over 10 years and was a member of the 
original 10% Special Forces Group. He was mentioned in the book 

. “Inside the Green Berets”. An expert in guerrilla and unconventional 

: warfare and behind enemy lines operations he trained with elite elements 
of the French Foreign Legion; German Mountain Troops, British 
Special Air Service and Italian Alpini Troops. In addition he was 
involved in providing specialized training to selected officers and 
soldiers of the armies of the Shah of Iran; King Hussein of Jordan; 
King Faisal of Saudi Arabia; the governments of Pakistan and 
Turkey and CIA indigenous personnel. He was blockaded in Berlin 

| by the Russians during the 1948 Berlin blockade and again was serving 
in Berlin when the infamous Berlin Wall was erected in August 1961. 
(The wall was torn down on November 10, 1989). 


Decorations: Silver Star, Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, 
Meritorious Service Medal, Bronze Star (4 oak leaf cluster and V for 
valor), Air Medal (25 oak leaf clusters), Army Commendation Medal 
(one oak leaf cluster), Vietnamese Cross of Gallantry, and numerous 

- other Irish, Vietnamese and United States service medals. 
Awards: Combat Infantry Badge (awarded for ground fighting with 
the enemy), Master Parachute Wings (over 300 jumps), German i 
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Parachute Wings, Glider Wings, Pathfinder Badge, Special Forces 
Tab and the Green Beret. 


Served in the military academic environment at the Army Air Defense 
School, United States Military Academy at West Point, New York, 
United States Military Academy Preparatory School at Fort Belvoir 
Virginia and the Reserve Officer’s Training Corps (ROTC) at the 
University of Arizona. Retired from active duty in 1974 with the 
rank of Command Sergeant Major. 


He pursued a second career in the field of Archival, Information 

and Records Management. Employed by the City Manager,City of Tucson as 
his Records Supervisor; appointed the Records Management Officer of the State 
of Arizona by the Governor but declined and assumed the position of Records 
Management Officer, Archivist and Historian for Pima County, Arizona. 


Appointed Associate Professor of Records and Archival Management, 
Pima College in 1980. Guest lecturer in the College of Business 
Education and the Department of Military and Aerospace Studies, 
University of Arizona. Received permanent teaching certification 

in the specialty field of Records and Archival Management in 1978. 
He retired from the University of Arizona in 1990. 


An avid family history buff he has researched and published the following 
family histories: 

e The Brosnans of Glounlea, Co. Kerry, 1990 
The O’Connor Gailleach, 1997 
The Family of John Colwell, Latnadrona, Co. Cavan, 1997 
The Family of John Lynch, Arva, Co. Cavan, 1998 
The Family of Sean Gabha Hickey, Knockduff, Co. Cork, 1998 
The Brosnans of Tucson, Arizona, 1998 


He was a frequent contributor to the Pima Newspaper and military 
magazines and journals. 


Listed in Who's Who: 
e Library and Information Science — American Library 
Association — Tenth Edition 
e Irish American Who's Who — First Edition 
e Menof Achievement — International — Eleventh Division 
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Admitted to the Institute of Certified Records Managers (ICRM) and 
was the first member from the State of Arizona (1975). He was well- 
known and active on the speakers circuit in the Southwestern United 
States and is a member of several professional and veteran organizations 
to include: Disabled American Veterans (DAV), American Legion, 
Society of American Archivist (SAA), Association for State and Local 


Government (AASLH). 

Donal loved Gaelic Football and played with several teams to include 

the following: 

1939 — 40 Gneeveguilla Football Club 

1945 Rathmore Football Club 
Co. Tipperary Senior Football Team 
10% Uisnach Battalion, Templemore Co. Tipperary – 
they won the Mid-Tipperary’s Championship, and 
County Tipperary County Championship. 

1946 & 1949 The Legion Football Club, Killarney, Co. Kerry 
winners of the Kerry County Championship both 
years 


He has won medals for track, rugby, handball, and Gaelic football. 


Married Elizabeth Jessica “Betty” Cauldwell in McNair Barracks 
Chapel, Berlin, Germany on June 25, 1952 and they had 4 children: 
Mary Theresa, Kathleen Ann, John Francis and Donald Patrick II. 
The family resides in Tucson, Arizona. 


Retirement was short-lived. Invited by his Excellency Manuel D. 
Moreno, D.D., Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Tucson 
to assume the position of Diocesan Archivist, Historian, and 
-Museum Curator in 1991. The invitation was accepted on a 
voluntary part-time schedule. 


BROSNAN, Mary Theresa “Maureen” E-6-5-1 


Daughter of Donald P. Brosnan and Elizabeth J. Cauldwell of 
Tucson, Airzona. Born at the U.S. Military Hospital in Bad 
Kreuznach, West Germany on April 16, 1953. Married Robert 
T. Askew at Fort Knox, Kentucky on April 7, 1979 and they had 
two daughters: Claire Elizabeth and Caitlin Ann. Being a member 
of a military family that moved frequently, she attended many 
schools. She attended elementary schools in Bad Tolz, Germany; 
Ft. Bragg, North Carolina; Berlin, Germany and Highland Falls, 
New York. High schools were: Ladycliffe High School, Peekskill, 
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New York; Eastwood High School, El Paso, Texas; Garfield High 

School, Woodbridge, Virginia and Hayfield High School, Alexandria, 
Virginia (cheerleader). Graduated from the University of Arizona, 
Tucson with a BS degree in Nursing in 1975 and from Boston University 
With an EdM degree in 1987. She is a registered nurse (RN) licensed 

In Arizona, New York, Georgia and Indiana. Maureen served in the 

0. 5. Army Nursing Corps in the rank of Captain from 1975 — 1979 
serving at Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Washington D. C., 

William Beaumont Army Medical Center, El Paso; Texas and Ireland 
Army Hospital, Ft. Knox Kentucky. After resigning from active duty, 

she continued service in the U. S. Army Reserves in the rank of Colonel 
and has completed the U. S. Command and General Staff course at Ft. 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Her decorations include the Good Conduct Medal, 
National Defense Service Medal, USAR Service Medal (10 years) and the 
Army Commendation Medal. An avid snow skier, she also enjoys 
cross-stitch, French heirloom sewing and teaching exercise and craft classes. 
She was a registered O.R. Nurse (operating room) and a drug and alcohol 
rehabilitation administrator and was employed as a Physician Specialist 
for a quality, peer review medical organization in Terra Haute, Indiana. 
Maureen moved to Idaho in August 1991 when her husband retired 

from the U. S. Army. She joined Blaire County Medical Center as an O.R. · 
Nurse. As the result of a merger of two local hospitals she was selected . 
for the new position of Human Resources Director in 1993 with the Wood 
River Medical Center, Sun Valley, Idaho. She served as President of the 
Idaho Healthcare Human Resource Association in 1995. Also, she was 
awarded by the Society of Human Resource Management the professional 
designation of PHR - Professional Human Resource. 


ASKEW, Robert Trousdale “Bob” E-5-6-1 


Husband of Mary Theresa Brosnan and son of Ethel Louise Kozak 
and Eugene Ira Askew of St. Petersburg, Florida. Born in Ancon, 
Canal Zone (Panama) on February 7, 1948. Attended Balboa 

. Elementary and High School in the Canal Zone. Graduated from 
Tennessee Technological University, Cookeville with a BS degree 
in Industrial Engineering in 1971 and from Georgia Institute of 
Technology with a MS degree in Civil Engineering in 1981. An 
officer in the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers with the rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel. He has served as an associate professor at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point, New York in the 
department of Geography and Computer Science and as the professor 
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of Military Science at Rose-Hulman Institute of Technology, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. His decorations include 3 awards of the Army 
Commendation Medal and 3 awards of the Meritorious Service 
Medal. Bob enjoys snow skiing, water sports and golf. While 
assigned to West Point, he was the officer representative of the cadet 
golf team. A career officer, he is a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff Course at Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. During his career 
he had served in many different assignments in the United States and 
has foreign service in Panama and Germany. Bob retired from the 
U. S. Army in 1991 and moved to Idaho. He joined the engineering 
consultant firm, Power Engineers in August 1991 and remained with 
the company through early 1994. He is currently self-employed and 
does free-lance engineering consulting, especially utilities. Very 
involved with family and home, he has coordinated the 30" Balbao 
High School, Panama reunion in Florida and is president of the 

local homeowner association for the third year. Bob continues to 
enjoy golf and skiing. 


ASKEW, Claire Elizabeth E-5-6-1-1 


Daughter of Mary T. Brosnan and Robert T. Askew. She was 

born on November 27, 1981 at the U. S. Military Hospital at 

West Point, New York. She attended elementary schools in 
Darmstadt and Hanau, Germany, Indiana and Idaho. Claire is - 
currently a sophomore in Wood River High School, Idaho. 

Has studied ballet and other dance forms for a number of years. 

An accomplished performer she has held leading roles in 

community productions. Interested in varied sports to include skiing, 
ice skating, volleyball, cheer leading, and а member ofthe school | 
debating team. 


ASKEW, Caitlin Anne | Е-5-6-1-2 
Daughter of Mary T. Brosnan and Robert T. Askew. She was born 


on April 19, 1994 at the Wood River Medical Center in Hailey, 
Idaho. 
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BROSNAN, Kathleen Ann “Kathy” E-5-6-2 


Daughter of Donald P. Brosnan and Elizabeth J. Cauldwell of 

Tucson, Airzona. Born at the U. S. Military Hospital in Bad 
Kreuznach, West Germany on May 31, 1954. Being a member 

of a military family that moved frequently she attended several 

schools. Elementary: Bad Tolz, Germany; Highland Falls, New ` 
York; Berlin, Germany and West Point, New York. High Schools: 
Eastwood High School, El Paso, Texas; Garfield High School, 
Woodbridge, Virginia and Hayfield High School, Alexandria, 

Virginia. Graduated from Pima College, Tucson and from the 
University of Arizona, Tucson with a BS degree in Public 
Administration in 1977. Did graduate studies at Seattle University 
with emphasis on Health Information Management. She was a 

System Programmer Analyst at the University of California, Irvine 
Medical Center from 1979 - 1993. She joined Kaiser Permanente, 

as Director of Health Information Management, at the Bellflower 
Medical Center, Bellflower California. Promoted to Kaiser 
Permanente, Southern California Regional Offices in 1994 as the 
Database Manager for the Health Information Management system, 
maintained in eleven Medical Centers. Promoted in 1995 to Senior 
System Project Manager, Data Quality and Information Integration 
Department representing the organization Data Warehouse and Data 
Quality initiatives. Promoted іп 1998 to Manager, Data Management | 
Consulting, Decision Support Systems Management Department. Kathy 
received her accreditation, as a Registered Records Administration, (RRA) 

. in 1991 from the American Health Information Management Association. 
Kathy married Robert J. Pinson at La Habra, California on September 1, 1990 
and they had one son: Ian Patrick. Kathy is an avid supporter of the “good life", 
she enjoys wine tasting, eating at fine restaurants, working out at the gym, 
going to movies and visiting friends and family. 


eee 
PINSON, Robert James “Jim” | Е-5-6-2 


Son of Robert Pinson and Patsy Luther. Husband of Kathleen Ann 
Brosnan, and father of Ian Patrick Pinson. He was born in Astoria, 
Oregon, on September 26, 1953. Jim has a college degree in 
Business Administration and a Juris Doctorate degree in Law. 
Jim is self employed working in the legal profession. After ) 

‚ the family, Jim’s favorite distractions are flying, surfing the internet, 
improving his computer, up grading the family home, wine tasting, 
going to movies and bar-b-queuing for family parties. 
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PINSON, Ian Patrick E-5-6-2-1 


Son of Kathleen Ann Brosnan and Robert James Pinson. He 

was born at UCIMC in Santa Ana, California on April 8, 1992 at 
11:00 p.m., with his Grandmother, Elizabeth (Betty) J. Brosnan 
(Cauldwell) and dad in attendance. The minute Ian entered this 
work, he held his head up, opened his eyes and took a look at his 
Grandmother, his dad and his mom. Ian attends Orange County 
Christian School in Anaheim, California and is in the pre-school 
class. Ian enjoys playing baseball, basketball, shooting pool, 

ice skating, roller skating, soccer, playing games on the computer 
and helping his mom keep the house organized. Ian looks forward 
to his weekly Jujitsu lessons. 


BROSNAN, John Francis E-5-6-3 


Son of Donald P. Brosnan and Elizabeth J. Cauldwell of Tucson, 
Arizona. Born at the Military Hospital in Berlin, Germany on 
February 12, 1961. Attended elementary schools at West Point, 
New York; El Paso, Texas; Ft Belvoir, Virginia and Kellond, 

· Tucson, McGee and Gridley Junior High Schools in Tucson. 
Graduated from Sahuaro High School (lettered in football and track) 
in 1979. Pima College with an AA degree in General Studies and 
BS Degree in Professional Aeronautics from Embry-Riddle 
Aeronautical University: Serves in the United States Army since 
1982 in the rank of Chief Warrant Officer. His awards and 
decorations include: Army Commendation Medal (2 awards), 
National Defense Medal, Senior Army Aviator Badge, Air Assault 
Badge, Austrian Aviator Badge, German Marksmanship Badge 
(Bronze). John is married to the former Jill L. Book, and they have 

: 2 children: Tera Diane and Sean Devin.. John is a career military, 
and is an Instructor Pilot in the UH-1 (Huey), and is a qualified 
Air Traffic Controller. 
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BOOK, Jill Lynn E-5-6-3 


Daughter of Jack H. Book and Joyce A. Funderburk of Trotwood, 
Ohio. Born in Dayton, Ohio on July 31, 1965. Attended West 
Brook Village Elementary School. Graduated from Trotwood 
Madison High School in 1983. University of Maryland with an AA 
degree in General Studies. Served in (һе U. S. Army from 1984 — 
1992 as a Personnel Information System Management Specialist in 
the rank of Sergeant. Her awards and decorations include: Army 
Commendation Medal (2 awards), Army Achievement Medal (4 
awards), Good Conduct Medal (2 awards), National Defense Medal. 
Married John F. Brosnan on April 20, 1991. Currently living in 
Enterprise, Alabama with her husband and children Tera Diane and 
Sean Devin. Interest include bowling, office manager and being a 
bartender. | 


BROSNAN, Tera Diane | Е-5-6-3-1 
Daughter of John F. Brosnan and Jill Book. She was born in the 
U. S. Military Hospital Fort Riley, Kansas on August 10, 1987. 
She has lived with her family in Heidelberg, Germany and Vicenza, 
- Italy. Tera attends Elementary School in Enterprise, Alabama. 
Tera is a student of Taekwondo and enjoys animals. 


BROSNAN, Sean Devin “Sean Og” E-5-6-3-2 
` Son of John Е. Brosnan and Jill Book. He was born in the U. S. 
Army Hospital, Vicenza, Italy on October 28, 1992. Sean is 
very energetic and loves all sports that use a ball. 
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BROSNAN, Donald Patrick II “Don ог Dan" Е-5-6-4 


Son of Donald Р. Brosnan and Elizabeth J. Cauldwell of Tucson, 
Arizona. Born at the U. S. Military Hospital in Munich, West 
Germany on November 25, 1964. Attended Kellond and Gale 
Elementary Schools, Gridley Junior High School in Tucson. 
Graduated from Sahuaro High School (lettered in golf), Pima 
College with an A.S. degree in Business Administration, University 
of Arizona with a BS degree in Business Administration, 1987 

and a BS degree in Personnel Management in 1990. Entered the 

U. S. Air Force in 1987 via ROTC. Served as the rank of Captain 
and is a graduate of the Air Force Navigator school. He was 
assigned to the KC-135 Refueling Tanker. His assignments included 
Eaker AFB, Blytheville, Arkansas and McConnell AFB, Wichita, 
Kansas. Qualified as an instructor Navigator in November 1991. 
Served in all phases of the Persian Gulf War – Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm. Resigned from the Air Force in December 1992 and 
moved to London, England to pursue a musical career. His band is 
the Super J. Lounge. In October 1996 the following item appeared in 
“Line-up” a monthly magazine which provides a guide to all musical 
events taking place in London and elsewhere. 


“Super J. Lounge 
Shining like a new dime, Super J. Lounge, a hybrid mixture 
from Tucson, Arizona and London, play the kind of music 
that just glows. It’s arid desert heat on a cold Autumn night. 
Incandescent and imminently playing upstairs at the Garage 
on Tuesday October 8, 1996. Super J. Lounge are supported 
by Kirk Lake and Barefoot Contessa” 


CAULDWELL, Anthony M. “Tony” E-5-7 


Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on August 11, 1930. Married Margaret Mooney on 
September 1, 1960 and they had 2 children: Suzanne and Linda. 


Tony attended O’Connell’s Boy’s School 1939 — 1949 and completed 
his Intermediate and Honours Leaving Certificate. The family lives 
in Dublin. 


Tony shares his story — it’s included verbatim. 
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MOONEY, Margaret Е-5-7 


Wife of Anthony М. Cauldwell and daughter of Thomas Mooney, 
Dublin and Bridget O’Connell, Ballyvourney, Co. Cork. Born 

in Dublin on January 17, 1935. Margaret attended St. Louis School, 
Rathmines, Dublin 1940 — 1951. She has been a member of Guiness 
Choir (oratorio) since 1974. Her interest include classical music, 
travel and charitable work. 


CAULDWELL, Susanne E-5-7-1 
Daughter of Anthony M. Cauldwell and Margaret Mooney. She 
was born in Dublin on February 24, 1965. She has a son named 
Luke Williams. Suzanne attended Our Lady’s Grove, Goatstown, 
Dublin 1971 — 1982 and completed her Intermediate and Honors 
Leaving Certificate. Also, she attended Alexander Secretarial 
College in 1983. Suzanne is a newspaper publisher (local). 


WILLIAMS, Len | | Е-5-7-1 


Father of Luke С. Williams. 


WILLIAMS, Luke Christopher | Е-5-7-1-1 


Son of Suzanne Cauldwell and Len Williams. He was Бот in Dublin, 
Ireland on July 6, 1992. 
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CAULDWELL, Linda Е-5-7-2 


Daughter of Anthony М. Cauldwell and Margaret Mooney. Born іп 
Dublin, Ireland on November 18, 1967. Attended Our Lady’s Grove, 
Goatstown, Dublin 1972 — 1985 and completed her Intermediate and 
Honors Leaving Certificates. Graduated from the School of Commerce, · 
Rathmines, Dublin and the College of Marketing, Dublin with a Diploma 
in Business Management. Received certification from the Government 
Training Institute for Catering Тгаде/СЕВТ. She has been an instructor 
for CERT and has completed Advanced Management and Training 
Courses. 


She currently lives in California, USA and is a catering college instructor. 


CAULDWELL, James E-5-8 
. Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 


1933 and died in infancy and is buried with his parents іп Glasnevin, ` 
Cemetery, Dublin. 


CAULDWELL, John Cantius E-5-9 
Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland October 20, 1931. Married Catherine Walsh on 
June 23, 1974 in Los Angeles, California. His interests include: 
competitive world sports, gardening, reading, golf, writing, running, 
and walking. The family lives in Paso Robles, California. 


WALSH, Catherine E-5-9 


Wife of John C. Cauldwell. She was born in Dublin, Ireland. 
Her interests include: baking, reading, picnics, golf and walking. 
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CAULDWELL, Paul Joseph Mary “Р.С.” E-5-10 


Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. He was born in 
Dublin, Ireland on May 1, 1935. ; 


Paul has graciously shared his memories with us. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS 


The Province 


Ancient Kingdoms of Ireland. The four provinces were: (1) Ulster in the north: 
(2) Leinster in the east; (3) Connaught in the west: and (4) Munster in the south. 
The old province of Meath became incorporated into Leinster. The kingdoms of 
Oriel and Aileach merged with Ulster in the 17th century. 


The County 


The largest local administrative division of more modern times. The first 12 


counties came into existence in the year 1210. and the last county (Wicklow) was 
formed in 1605. 


The Barony 


Another ancient division of Ireland based upon the great Irish families territorial 
holdings. A total of 325 baronies exist. They were used as a unit in the 19th 
Century Land Valuations. Normally composed of several parishes. 


The Parish 


Existing as both civil and ecclesiastical districts. The parish was the smallest 
administrative unit of the Catholic Church. This religious parish was a subdivision 
of the diocese (which were 28 in number in 1883). The civil parish was used for 


census and taxation purposes. Civil and religious parishes were often of different 
names entirely. 


The Townland 


The smallest civil district of Ireland. The words, '*towne," “hamlet,” and "vil" — 
were also used to describe this 17th century geographic division. A rural subdi- 
vision of the civil parish. 


Poor Law Unions 


Usually: comprised several townlands and came into begin as a result of the 
Poor Law Relief Act of 1838. Formed for taxation purposes to support the poor 
and destitute of the area. The “Poor House" itself was normally situated in a 
local market town of the area. 
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1. The Barony - Another ancient division of Ireland based upon the great Irish 
families territorial holdings. A total of 325 baronies exist. They were used as an 


unit inthe 19th Century Land Valuations. Normally composed of several parishes 
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CAULDWELL, Frank Joseph “Frank” Е-5-11 


Son of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Cauldwell. Не was born 
in Dublin, Ireland on October 4, 1937 at 05:00:00 p.m. GMT + 00:00 
longtitude of birth 006 15'00" and latitude of birth 53N20'00". 
Married Marion C. Quinn in 1960 at Montreal, Canada. 


Frank attended O’Connell’s Boys School and completed his Intermediate 
and Leaving Certificates. He earned a Bachelor of Arts Degree in 
Economics from Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Canada in 
1967. He received diplomas in Executive Development (1968) and | 
Advanced Management (1969) at the Executive Development Institute, 
Montreal. He completed 2.5 years of his Masters in Business Leadership 
at the University of South Africa (1976 — 78). 


The following are extracts from F.J’s personal profile: 
PERSONAL PROFILE — FRANK J. CAULDWELL 


Senior Management Consultant from internationally-oriented management 
consultancy with combined experience in industry, commerce and government 
(via international agencies), together with imaginative leadership and a 
results-oriented outlook to drive profitable company growth. 


Summary of = Fourteen years of senior planning and management 

Qualifications experience in: 

. General LineManagement 
Policy Analysis and Formulation 
Strategic and Tactical Planning 
Finance | 
Organization Developmenit 
Training of Consultants 
Management Training 
Marketing Planning 
Systems and Methods 
Authorship 
Teaching 
Administration 


Professional Member, Institute of Management Consultants of U.K. 
Affiliations: and South Africa. 
Member, Institute of Directors. 
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Experience: 


A Senior Partner in the international firm of management 
Consultants, Urwick, Orr & Partners Ltd., London from 
1969 to 1979, who has personally undertaken and 
supervised assignments in South Africa, Canada, Guyana, 
Cyprus, Turkey and England. Worked in a wide range 

of industries including banking, pharmaceuticals, 
chemicals, brewing, construction, tobacco, engineering, 
public authorities and social service. 


Director and Senior Partner, Urwick International (Pty) 

Limited, South Africa from 1974, providing the full 

range of in-house management consultant services both 

personally and through supervision of specialist colleagues. 

a) Considerable work done on behalf of clients in 

Organization Development, Strategic and Tactical 
Planning, Marketing Planning, Financial Control 
and Administrative Systems, Training, Job 
Evaluation and Salary Structuring and Personnel 
Counseling. | 


b) As ап executive director on the Board of the 
operating company, participated fully in policy 
formulation and performance review.(1974-78). 


Partner, Urwick Orr & Partners, undertaking international 
assignments alone and as team member.(1971-74). 


Resident Consultant, Urwick Orr & Partners, undertaking 
international assignments with some supervision.(1969-71). 


Manager, Corporate Planning for major Canadian Brewery, 
designing, setting up and, with line managers,implementing : 
total corporate planning systems, including economic 
analyses, identification of tiered objectives, capital and | 
operating plans, program's of work for achievement and ` 
review,.and control mechanisms for Headquarters and 
Divisional managers. (1967-69). 


Financial Analyst for Quebec Division of same Canadian 
Brewery, responsible for establishing and maintaining total 
budgeting and budgetary control systems. (1965-67). 
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Related Accomplishments 


Industry: 


Accountant, same brewery, and earlier with plate 
glass manufacturer, responsible for general accounting 
functions, cost analyses and special financial studies. 
(1960-64). 


Costing Assistant, tobacco manufacturer in Dublin. 
(1955-59). 


• Led in-company client project teams in studies 
ranging from diversification/disinvestment 
proposals to analysis of company-wide training and 
development needs of managers to diagnosing and 
formulating critical action plans for short-term 
implementation, i.e. “rescue operations”. (1971- 
78). 

* Led highly successful project work introducing 
results oriented management systems into client 
organizations 1971-78). | 

• Selected to lead Urwick Orr team of consultants in 
major assignment in Guyana (1978). Obliged to 

decline project due to orthopedic surgery. 

e Served as personal consultant to the Managing 

' Director of major General Bank in South Africa 
during three years of rebuilding and restructuring 
until a highly successful return to profitability was 
achieved. (1975-78). 

e Served as personal organization and planning 
consultant to the Executive Director of The Urban 
Foundation, a major social responsibility 
undertaking by South African corporate leaders on 
behalf of the urban black people in South Africa. 
(1977-78). | | 

е Served on Council of Institute of Management 
Consultants, South Africa. (1975-78). 
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Government/International 
Agencies: 


Academic: 


Member of professional team seconded by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (I.B.R.D.) to carry out a management 
study for the Ministry of Works, Guyana, South 
America, and to recommend and implement 
performance improvement program’s. (1973-74). 
Seconded as Senior Consultant to develop a young 
management consultant, The Turkish Management 
Development Centre, on behalf of Ford Foundation 
(1971-72 and 1972-73). 

Invited to accept post of Director-General of 
Rhodesian Broadcasting Corporation. (1977). 
Position declined. 


Lectured to Advanced Personnel Management . 
Program, University of South Africa at Pretoria. 
(1978). 


Lectured to Ministries of Finance, Public Service & 
Works and Communications, as well as senior civil 
servants on management skills and practice. 
(Government of Guyana, 1973-74). 


Chaired American Management AssociationSeminar 
on Marketing Planning at Toronto, Canada. (1969). 


Frank's career was interrupted due to a severe leg injury while 
participating in the long jump during vacation in Madagascar. 
He returned to Ireland for treatment and recuperation. | 


, Returned to South Africa in May 1980 and immediately assumed 
the position of General Manager of Parts and Accessories for the 
SIGMA Motorkorp Company based in Pretoria. | 


In 1981 he established his own Consulting Agency and has enjoyed 


major success. 
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Also, very civic minded Frank has contributed freely of his time. 


He has been on the Board of Directors of the South African Red 
Cross and also was the Chief Executive officer. 


Has worked on behalf of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in South America. | 


In 1985, served the Urban Foundation, of South Africa in many positions 
to include Executive Director for Development, Board of Directors and 
the National Board. The purpose of the Urban Foundation is to improve 
the quality of life of South African communities, particularly in the 
urban context; to this end to promote peaceful structural change to 
fundamental aspects of community needs such as: housing, employment . 
education and training, career and business opportunities, and equal 
opportunity. 


In 1996, he stepped down as President of the Santon Chamber of 
Commerce after many years of “pro bono” service. 


In his younger days in Dublin Frank was very much involved in the 
Fairview C.Y.M.S. and avid pitch and putt participant he was also 
involved in the C.Y.M.S. Dramatic Society both as a principal and 
producer. Back when, the Dramatic Society made it’s debut with 
Louis D’Alton’s “The Money Doesn’t Matter” — Frank was a 

. principal and also the producer. He was also a member of the cast 
‘of “Judas” in the role of John, presented by the St. Matthew Players. 


The family lives in Kelvin, South Africa. Where is Kelvin? If you 

travel out on the Johannesburg — Pretoria highway just past 

where the Johannesburg drive-in used to be, where all you can see 

of South Africa's largest the twin landmarks of Hillbrow arid Brixton 

Towers, you come to Kelvin. It's a wealthy suburb, inhabited by 

people who appreciate a large house, tennis court, and swimming-pool 
but aren't ready yet, to lash out a *mill"on something closer to town. 
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“You can't do good projects іп a poor policy . 


environment.” ‘This sentiment from a 
World Bank journal may seem trite but in 
the excitement of launching a new scheme 
it has often been overlooked by even the 
most astute managers. 

In fact, executives at the Urban Founda- 
tion admit that in the UF's early days, it 
was a subtlety that escaped their attention. 
Then, the emphasis was on immediate pro- 
jects that would make a practical impact 
on people's lives: there were even some 
who argued that all development was good 
development. 

But the Eighties brought home the reali- 
ties of urbanisation: massive squatter settle- 


tiom и: м >. 


Frank Cauldwell, exécutrve director, policy and 
programmes. қ 
ments, drastic housing shortages and the 
accompanying problems of employment 
and éducation. 
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FOUNDATION 
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To the UF the validity of logging-up 
Projects for their own sake was now in 
question unless they were justified within 
the framework of an urbanisation strategy 
— а strategy that would bring about a fairer, 
more equitable society. This meint cam- 
paigning for the repeal of the pass laws, 
influx control regulations, in short, the end 


of all apartheid legislation. 


As the UF's programmes director, Brian 
Whittaker, points out: “It is impossible to 
bring about sustained improvements in 
housing conditions or educational oppor- 
tunities merely by building houses or run- 
ning educational programmes. . 

“If, however, self-help housing, for 
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$ 


URBAN 


схагаріс, сап be introduced asa national 
ройсу with financial bac king from the 
State then there is the opportunity to spread 
the benefits more effectively than by under- 
thing a particular project.” 

“Today the UF concerns itself with the 
changes that need to be made to create a 
post: apartheid society. То do this, a four- 
point approach has been evolved which 
demands that issues be identified, research 
undertaken, negotiations conducted wher- 
ever necessary, and alliances formed when 
pi msible. 

"Ir soon becomes all too clear,” explains 
Frank Cauldwell, executive director, policy 
and programmes, "that you have to select 
your priorities, you have to identify what 
you want to focus on and justify it if your 
work is to be organised and purposeful." 

But that work has to be placed within a 
contest. Et has to be seen against real politi- 
cal and economic forces. Consequently, 
research must be commissioned aud the 
results synthesised before strategies сап be 
developed. 

Of course, that is not the end of the 
process. There is little benefit to evolving a 
strategy if по one can be persuaded to fol- 
low it. And, in a cynical world, persuasion 
can be a hard act fe perform. But it says 
something about the UF's approach that 
the delegation which addressed the Presi- 
dent's Council on influx control received 
a standing ovation. As Cauldwell puts it: 
“We are opposed to confrontation, ta the 
militant approach.” 

Nor is the UF keen on “going it alone". 
Its policy is to work with other groups, to 
form alliances wherever possible. As Cauld- 
well says: "It is important to understand 
what processes have а chance of being effec- 
tive and what will come toa grinding halt. 
It is naive to believe that one entity, one 
organisation can develop reform strategies 
and go it alone.” 

Hence the continual attempts to under- 
stand the society in which they are opera- 
ting and to base their projects on sound 
strategic planning. The way Cauldwell sees 
it. the UF's role “revolves around the con- 
sideration of needs, demands and crisis 
points in society, and an interpretation of 
the concepts which underpin reform pro- 
grammes." How the UF responds to these 
issues determines its capability to act posi- 
tively. 

Rendered in UF terms, “positive action” 
means development programmes - pro- 
grammes which are, wherever possible, an 
extension of policy. “Obviously,” says 


Brian Whittaker, programmes director. 


Cauldwell, “when it comes to allocating 
resources we would be less sympathetic to 
those programmes which do not fit within 
our framework. The difficulty, however, is 
that the yearning, the demands, the calls 
for help, assistance and aid are legion, end- 
less and bottomless.” 

‘The thrust of the UF's policy and pro- 
grammes is to concentrate on the major 
problems of urbanisation: housing, educa- 
tion, economic opportunities, and local 
government options. Та some cases, pro- 


grammes are initiated and undertaken by. 


the UF; in others they are UF-initiated 
but managed by others; or the UF helps 
people establish prograntmes and offers 
either financial or service support. 

Whittaker cites the UF's involvement 
with -Mobil in establishing the Teacher 
Opportunity Programmes as а case of mu- 
tual co-operation. The programme, with 
an independent board of trustees and its 
own management, last year provided edu- 
cational opportunities for more than 3 000 
teachers. 

Comments Whittaker: “I would argue 
that having done that, we achieved more 
than if we had concentrated on students 
because each teacher has the potential to 
influence the lives of а large number of 
students. In turn, those students сап be of 
benefit toa much wider community.” 

As with any organisation dedicated to 
community upgrading, the UF is open to 
criticism about the expenditure of funds. 
Of course, it is well aware of the pitfalls 
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and is constantly reassessing: its resources 
and the ways in which they are used. 

The UF weighs its potential projects 
against four criteria: its own value system, 
its development concept, its view on how 
best to promote development, and available 
resources. As an exatuple, Whittaker says 
the UF asks to what degree will a program- 
me redress injustices. "We would also be 
concerned with questions of self-sufficien- 
cy," he adds, “and the freedom of choice of 
those with whom the UF participates in 
developing the programme. 

“Obviously, for the development to be 
effective, it must be sustainable. So we 
would want to bring about changes that 
„ can be maintained in the long run. "Fhere- 
Ё fore we need to determine the responsive- 
£ ness to the community, the potential of a 


: $ synergy between programme and policy, 


and the expansion possibilities.” 

Ideally, the viability of the programme is 
determined by subjecting it to experimenta- 
tion, then producing a pilot project before 
demonstrating the scheme to those who 
will bankroll the expansion. "ах way," 
says Whittaker, “we can work out the effec- 
tiveness of a programme, establish whether 
it can sustain the interest of those funding 
it, ensure its efficiency and, providing all 
conditions are met, go into production.” 

While Cauldwell and Whittaker are firm- 
ly rooted in the here-and-now, there is a 
continual awareness of the UF's long-term 
commitments, То them, staying power is a 
major virtue. 

“The success of a programme,” empha- 
sises Whittaker, “is often dependent on the 
ability of supporters to hang in there when 
the going gets tough. One has to have the 
staying power, the flexibility and the re- 
sources to stay with the programme through 
what is invariably a bumpy ride. 

“Perhaps this is where the UF is diffe- 
rent from other organisations, particularly 
private companies concerned with social re- 
sponsibility. It is our long-term intention 
to promote development and change. We 
have done so over the years and we will 
continue to try to develop the resources – 
human resources - with the knowledge, 
empathy and skills to stay with the job.” 


QUINN, Marian “Colette” Е-5-11 


Wife of Francis J. Cauldwell. She was born in Dublin, Ireland on 
March 3, 1933. Immigrated to Canada in 1959 and was an Executive 
Secretary with a major company. Colette is very much involved in the 
family consulting agency. 


CAULDWELL, Claire Mary Agnes Е-5-12 


Daughter of Joseph J. Cauldwell and Teresa E. Lynch. She was 
born in Dublin, Ireland on May 21, 1941. Married Gilbert K. 
Johnston at the Church of the Resurrection, Fairview, Dublin on 
September 2, 1972 by Fr. Fergal O'Connor S.J. and they had 2 
children: Graham Paul and Deborah Marie. The family lives in 
Steinsel, Luxembourg. 


Education: Primary education at Marino National School; Secondary 
education at The Cross and Passion College for Young Girls, 
Maryfield (off Griffith Avenue in Dublin); Further education at 
Woodhead’s Secretarial College, Fairview and at the National College 
of Art in Dublin. 


Languages: English and French. 


Occupations: Started professional career as Legal Secretary in a Dublin 
firm of solicitors and finished career as Public Relations Executive 
Secretary, on marriage in 1972, after 10 years with Player Wills, the 
largest tobacco company in the British Isles. Claire was also a part- 
time Fashion Model. Since her marriage, Claire has devoted herself to 
her husband and to her two children. 


: Hobbies and achievements: Loves Art, Theatre, Music and Nature 
. (particularly animals). Claire paints and has frequently appeared оп 
stage in Dublin, Brussels and Luxembourg in a wide variety of roles 
and occasionally in film. She founded the Player Wills Drama Group - 
in the early 1960’s, taking part in several of its productions. She 
represented the company for many years at the International Film 
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Festival in Cork city for which Player Wills were the main sponsors. 
With her husband, Gilbert, she co-founded “Round Tower Players”, 
an Irish theatre group, in Luxembourg in 1987. A list of the roles 
played by Claire in recent years is attached. Gardening is a hobby 
which Claire increasingly enjoys. 


Claire Johnston 


Roles Performed 1985 — 1995: 


Widow Quin (earthy peasant woman) in “The Playboy of the Western 
World” by John M. Synge. 


Cass Maguire (retired floozy Irish-American with a love for the bottle!) 
in “The Loves of Cass Maguire” by Brian Friel. 


Flo (sexless, emotionless, balletic) in “Come and Go” by Samuel Becket. 
Maurya (old peasant widow) in “Riders to the Sea” by John M. Synge. 
Chrysothemis (Greek princess) in “Elektra” by Sophocles. 


Rosa Minelli (earthy swing extrovert) in “Trumpets and Raspberries” 
By Dario Fo. 


Mamie (alcoholic retired actress) in “Тһе Nightingale and not the Lark” 
By Jennifer Johnston. 


Mrs. Mercy Croft (sophisticated B.B.C. radio producer) in “The Killing 
of Sister George” by Frank Marcus. 


Juno (working class mother, long suffering but strong and resourceful) in 
“Juno and the Paycock” by Sean O?Casey. 


Madge (elderly kindly housekeeper) in “Philadelphia, Here I Come!” by 
Brian Friel. | 


The Woman in “А Woman Alone” by Dario Fo — a one woman show. 
Mrs. Hand (sympathetic, gullible cleaning woman) in “PIZZAZZ” by 
Hugh Leonard. 
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e Molly Bloom in “Joyce and Rejoyce!” — dramatised extracts from the 
Works of James Joyce. 


e Mrs. Wilson in “Losers” by Brian Friel. A bedridden, domineering old 
mother who dominates and destroys the lives of her daughter and son- 
in-law. 


e Kate (a spinster schoolteacher) in “Dancing at Lughnasa” by Brian Friel. 


JOHNSTON, Gilbert Keith E-5-12 


Husband of Claire Cauldwell and son of Frederick W. Johnson, 
Kinvara, Co. Galway and Margaret Mary Dunne, Garryhinch, 
Portarlington, Co. Laois. Born on May 12, 1946 in the Prague 
Nursing Home, Terenure, Dublin. 


Hobbies and achievements: Loves Art, Poetry, Theatre, Music, 
Ballet and Nature. Trained as actor at the Abbey School of Acting 
and appeared in several Abbey productions in the late 1960’s. 
Trained as singer (tenor) with Veronica Dunne at the Municipal 
School of Music in Dublin. Has acted and sung in Dublin, London, 
Brussels and Luxembourg in plays, musicals, and light opera. Has 
also sung O’Riada Mass in various churches and cathedrals in 
France and Luxembourg. Has visited England, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Luxembourg, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Tunisia, Senegal, The 
Ivory Coast, Zambia, Botswana, South Africa, Lesotho, Madasgar, 
the Comore Islands, Thialand, Hong Kong, the USA, Jamaica, the 
Bahamas, Trinidad, Tobago and Cyprus. Greatest achievement: a 
_ happy marriage. 


Co-founder with his wife Claire, “Round Tower Players” and first 
President thereof. President of Irish Club of Luxembourg. 
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MR. GILBERT K JOHNSTON 


European Communities: 


Irish Civil Service: 


CAREER 


Head of Division and Head of Cabinet for the 
Irish Member at the European Court of Auditors. 
Since July 1986 to date, served in the following 
audit sectors: Own Resources, Development Aid 
(under LOME Conventions) EAGGF Guarantee 
and EAGGF Guidance/Research. 


President of the EC Council Budget Committee 


· From 1 July to 31 December 1984. 


Irish representative on the following EC Council 
Committees from January 1983 to June 1986: 


e Budget Committee. 
e Staff Regulations Committee. 
e Council Building Committee. 


Irish Representative on the Administrative and 
Financial Committee of the European Schools. 


First Secretary at the Irish Representation to the 
European Communities from January 1983 to 
June 1986 (see also below). 


Placed on promotion panel for Principal Officer 
post in 1986 (on special leave to the EC Court of 
Auditors since then). 


First Secretary at the Irish Representation to the 
European Communities with special responsibility 
for EC budgetary affairs from January 1983 to 
June 1986. | 


Assistant Principal in the Department of Finance . 
from 1976 to 1982 in the following Sections: 


e EC Section 

e Financial Markets Section (Govt. borrowing) 

e Banking Section (Banking legislation and 
supervision; monetary policy). . 
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Administrative Officer in Department of Finance, 
Financial Markets Section from 1971 to 1975. 


Higher Officer of Customs and Excise from 1965 
To 1971. 


STUDIES 
I^" and 2™ levels: Primary and Secondary education at O’Connell 
Schools. Dublin, gaining an Honours Leaving 


Certificate in 1964. 


3"! level: Bachelor of Arts graduate of National University of 
Ireland (University College, Dublin) in Economics 
and French in 1972. Philosophy also studied in first 
year. 


Awarded Diploma in Public Administration by 
National University in 1968 (Subjects: Political 
Philosophy, Industrial Psychology, Constitutional 


Law, Accountancy, Public Finance, Economics, 
Statistics and Administration). 


LANGUAGES 


English, Irish, French, German. 


PERSONAL 
Nationality: Irish 
Born: - | 12 May 1946. 
Civil Status: | Married to Claire Cauldwell. Two children. 
Interests: | | 3 Music, Theatre, Community Service. 
e President of the Irish Club of Luxembourg 
from May 1991 to May 1993. | 
e Founder and President (1986 to 1989) of 


Round Tower Players, an Irish theatre group 
located in Luxembourg. 
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JOHNSTON, Graham Paul Е-5-12-1 


Son of Claire Cauldwell and Gilbert Johnson. He was born on 
September 1, 1973 in the Coombe Hospital, Dublin, Ireland. 


Graham received his primary education at Bayside National School, 
Dublin and at Woluwe European School, Brussels, Belgium 1977 – 
1984. Received his secondary education at European Schools, 
Brussels and Luxembourg and at Wesley College, Dublin and at 
the Institute of Education, Dublin. He gained the Department of 
Education’s Leaving Certificate in 1991. 


Graham graduated from Trinity College, Dublin with a Bachelor of 
Arts Degree in Philosophy and French in 1997. 


Graham is fluent in French and is interested in film, music, theatre 
photography and computers. He is considering a career in film 
writing and directing. 


JOHNSTON, Deborah Marie “Debbie” | Е-5-12-2 


Daughter of Claire Cauldwell and Gilbert Johnston. Born in the 
Coombe Hospital, Dublin, Ireland on September 12, 1977. Attended 
European Schools in Brussels, Belgium and Luxembourg for her 
primary education 1984 – 1990. Completed requirements for her 
Leaving Certificate at Alexandra College, Dublin. She is currently 
pursuing a degree in children education and her goals are to be a 
Montesorri teacher and an international fashion model. She is fluent 
in French and Spanish and has interests in fashion, theatre, film and 
children. 


CAULDWELL, Anthony Columba “Tony” E-6 


Son of James Cauldwell and Elizabeth Smyth. He was born in 
Dublin in 1901 and died on November 14, 1971 and buried in 
Glasnevin Cemetery. He married Ellen Gillespie and they had 
5 children: Jack, Maria, Ann, Angela and Yvonne. 
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Anthony was a dental student but had to retire prematurely from 
His studies due to ill health. He was a dental technician (mechanic). 
The family lived at 1 Hollybank Rd, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


GILLESPIE, Ellen “Nelly” . E-6 


Wife of Anthony C. Cauldwell. She was born in Dublin and died 
on February 24, 1986 and is buried with her husband in Glasnevin 
Cemetery. | 


CAULDWELL, Jack E-6-1 


Son of Anthony C. Cauldwell and Ellen Gillespie. He lives in 
Howth, Co. Dublin. 


CAULDWELL, Ann E-6-2 
Daughter of Anthony M. Cauldwell and Ellen Gillespie. She was 
born in Dublin. Married John Knox at St Columba’s Church, 
Glasnevin in a double wedding with her twin sister Marie. The 
family lives in Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


KNOX, John Е-6-2 
Husband of Ann Cauldwell. He is from Dublin and is а pharmacist. 
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CAULDWELL, Marie E-6-3 


Daughter of Anthony M. Cauldwell and Ellen Gillespie. She was 
born in Dublin. Married Desmond Donohoe at St Columba’s 
Church, Glasnevin in a double wedding with her twin sister Ann. 
The family lives in Blackrock, Co. Dublin. 


DONOHUE, Desmond E-6-3 
Husband of Marie Cauldwell. He is from Co. Carlow and is a 
pharmacist. 
еее 
CAULDWELL, Angela Е-6-4 


Daughter of Anthony M. Cauldwell and Ellen Gillespie. She 
was born in Dublin. Married to Kevin Groarke and the family 


lives in Dundrum, Dublin. 
GROARKE, Kevin E-6-4 
Husband of Angela Cauldwell. 
еее 
CAULDWELL, Yvonne | E-6-5 . 


Daughter of Anthony M. Cauldwell and Ellen Gillespie. 
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FAMILY OF 


CATHERINE COLWELL 


and 


PATRICK GALLIGAN 
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Family of: Catherine Colwell & Patrick Galligan 


Progenitor 

Children Larry 
Galligan 

Married 

Spouse Ellie 
McBreen 

Grand 

Children 
Family 


Chart No. Е-1 


Patrick 
Galligan 


Maggie 
Lynch 


Catherine Colwell 


Sean 
Galligan 


Peter 
Galligan 


F-4 


Family Chart No: 


Patrick Galligan 

Mary Maggie 

Galligan Galligan 

Jimmy Tommy 
McCabe Cosgrave 
F-5 F-6 


Ё 


GALLIGAN, Lawrence “Larry” Е-1 


Son of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. Не was married to 


Ellie McBreen. 
ooo 
MCBREEN, Ellie F-1 
Wife of Larry Galligan. 
eee 
GALLIGAN, Patrick “Paddy” F-2 


Son of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. He was married 

to Maggie Lynch and they had 4 daughters and 2 sons. Paddy was 
the Assistant Creamery Manger at Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan and later 
transferred to the same position at Kiladoon Creamery. Paddy died 
in 1965. He lived in Mullaghbran, Co. Cavan. 


LYNCH, Maggie F-2 
Wife of Paddy Galligan. 
еее 
GALLIGAN, Sean F-3 


Son of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. He was a Barman 
in Dublin and England. He died in England and was buried in 
Crosserlough Graveyard. 
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GALLIGAN, Peter 


Son of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. He lived in the 
home place and died 21994. 


GALLIGAN, Mary 
Daughter of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. She was 
married to Jimmy McCabe and lived in Latnadrona. They had 
no family and are deceased. 


MCCABE, Jimmy 
Husband of Mary Galligan. 


GALLIGAN, Maggie 


Daughter of Catherine Colwell and Patrick Galligan. She was 
married to Tommy Cosgrave in the townland of Pullaran just 


below Kilnaleck, Co. Cavan. They had 2 sons and 2 daughters. 


They immigrated to England. 


COSGRAVE, Tommy 


Husband of Maggie Galligan. 
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THE 


FAMILY OF 


SUSAN COLWELL 


and 


WILLIAM COYLE 
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Progenitor 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
Chart No. 


Mary Ann 
Coyle 
1899 – 1977 


Peter 
Galligan 
- 1966 


Eugene 
Peter | 
Maureen 
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Family of: Susan Colwell & William Coyle 


Susan Colwell 


John Joe William 
Coyle Coyle 
1900 — 1983 1902 — 1904 


1942 


Elizabeth 
Keogan 
1908 - 


Liam 
Sioban 
Eilis 
Carmel 
Cait 
Sean 
Donal 


G-2 |^ 6-3 


James 
Coyle 
1904 — 1982 


Rose 
Galligan 
1917 — 1989 


Barry 


Family Chart No: G 


William Coyle 


Kate 
Coyle 
1907 – 1937 


Ben 
McCabe 
- с1995 


Phelim 


G-5 


Patrick 
Coyle 
1909 – 1988 


1945 
Eitne 


Hogan 
1917 – 1979 


Maeve 
Noreen 
Declan 


G-6 


Susan 
Coyle 
1911 - 


1935 


Alexander 
Bourke 
1904 - 1984 


Susan Mary 
Alexander 
William 
Noel 
Deirdre 
Rita 
Teresa 
David 
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Progenitor 


Children 


Married 


Spouse 


Grand 
Children 


Family 
Chart No. 


Margaret 
Coyle · 
1913 — 1994 


Joseph 
Fitzsimons 
- 1989 


Una 
Aine 
Emer 
Padraig 
Cait 
Mairead 
Liam 
Filelma 
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Family of: Susan Colwell & William Coyle 


Susan Colwell 


Brigid 
Coyle 
1915 - 1984 


Edward 
Daly 
- 1995 


Raymond 
Desmond 
Bernadette 
Eamon 


Family Chart No: G (cont) 


William Coyle 


COYLE, Mary Апп “Molly” С-1 


Daughter of Susan Colwell and William “Liam” Coyle. She was born in 
Latnadrona, Co. Cavan с1899 and died on April 5, 1977 in Dublin and is 
buried in Deans Grange Cemetery, Dublin. She married Peter P. Galligan 
and they had 7 children: Eugene, Peter, Maureen, Liam, Sara, Brendan and 
Colm. During “The Troubles” she was a member of the Cumann Na or Ban. 
She carried the bomb that blew up the Ballyjamesduff R.I.C. Station. 


GALLIGAN, Peter Paul “Paul” G-1 
Husband of Mary Ann Coyle. He was a native of Drumnalara, Ballinagh, 
Co. Cavan. He moved to Dublin at an early age to serve in the drapery 
business. He trained in management in Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford and 


joined the Irish Volunteer Movement. He died in Dublin on December 
15, 1966. 


The following article which appeared in the Anglo-Celt Newspaper in 
Cavon Town, Co. Cavan. 
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is well taken care of with the ac- establishments. 
tual hurleys used in the All- ‘Among the various items on 
Ireland finals of 1954, "55, '96 view are a pair of Rosary beads 
and d be prayed on in his death cell; 
эл Billy aoi БД Бабите, prison sotis be wore in Dart. 
Tim Flood, Nick O'Donnell, Ned . mouth; his field glasses and an 
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Nicky Rachard, there to be. all ed was used as a tunnell- 
section, there ! ing an effort to escape; 
are many references to Peter | та Таси given by jar, 
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known 25 Paul Galligan, | о, and 
formerly of Drumnalara, a member of Cumann na mBan. 
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for Dublin to serve his | the late John Joe Coyle, mer- 
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Irish ement. he Р ап 
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dant. He moved to om. 
to train in management and it 
was Paul who 


Enniscorthy oo during 
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GALLIGAN, Eugene С-1-1 


Son of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. Не is married to Yolanda 


O’Reilly. 
eee 
O’REILLY, Yolanda G-1-1 
Wife of Eugene Galligan. 
LII 
GALLIGAN, Peter G-1-2 


Son of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. He died at age 19. 


GALLIGAN, Maureen > G-1-3 
Daughter of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. She is married to 
Eddie Dillow. 
ово 
SULLIVAN, рап  . | | G-1-5 
Husband of Sara Galligan. 
еее 
GALLIGAN, Brendan | С-1-6 


Son of Магу Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. He was Sara's twin but 
died at age 2 of Downs Syndrome. 
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DILLON, Eddie G-13 


Husband of Maureen Galligan. 


GALLIGAN, Sara С-1-5. 


Daughter of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. She was married 
to Dan Sullivan and was the twin of Brendan. 


GALLIGAN, Liam G-1-4 
Son of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. 
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GALLIGAN, Colm G-1-7 


Son of Mary Ann Coyle and Peter P. Galligan. He owns Galligan’s 
Menswear located in the Stillogan Shopping Center, Dublin. 


COYLE, John Joseph “John Joe” & “Tailor” G-2 


Son of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. He was born in Latnadroma, 
Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on October 6, 1900, died in Ballinagh, Co. 

Cavan on July 12, 1983 and is buried in Cullies Cemetary, Co. Cavan. He 
married Elizabeth Keogan on January 18, 1942 at Loughduff, Co. Cavan and 
they had 7 children: Liam, Siobhan, Eilis, Carmel, Cait, Sean and Donal. 


John Joe attended Crosserlough National School. National School. 
He lived in Crosserlough until 1952 when he moved to Ballinagh. He 

‚ had a merchant tailoring business. He took part in the Civil War in Ireland 
1920 — 1922 and served time in prison camps in Co. Kildare, Dundalk, Co. 
Louth and in Belfast Jail. He was on the anti-treaty side with DeValera and 
comrades. He was a noted Gaelic Football player played for Co. Cavan. His 
main hobby was hunting on foot with beagles. ; 


His son Liam has written the following about his Dad: 
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KEOGAN, Elizabeth “Liz” G-2 


Wife of John Joe Coyle and daughter of John Keogan and Elizabeth Wilson 
of Killadream, Loughduff, Co. Cavan. She was born in Killadream on 
January 9, 1908 and lived in Latt, Co. Cavan. She attended Loughduff 
National School and loved dancing. She died on November 11, 1997. 


COYLE, Liam G-2-1 


Son of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. He was born in Latnadrona, 
Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on August 14, 1944. He married Catherine C. 
Conoulty on October 17, 1969 at Woodside, New York and they had 3 
children: Siobhan, Fionnula and Kathleen Anne. 


Liam is a graduate of Ballinagh National School, St Patricks College (High 
School) and the Mechanics Institute, New York in 1976. He received a 
Bachelor of Science Degree from Queens University, New York in 1978. 


He immigrated to the USA in 1964 and served in the U.S. Army in Korea. 
He is an engineer and head of the HUAC department of the Cosentini 
(Engineers) Association and is with the Washington D.C. Branch. His 
interest include golf and he has played Gaelic (Irish) Football. Liam has 
provided the following up-date on himself. 
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CONOULTY, Catherine С. “Kathleen” С-2-1 


Wife of Liam Coyle and daughter of Patrick Conoulty and Mary Crowe. 
She was born in Miltown-Malbay, Co. Clare on May 10, 1942. 


` Kathleen has an Associate Degree in Applied Science from Richland | 
Community College, Garland, Texas. She is an Administrative Assistant 
and her major interest is reading. 


COYLE, Siobhan Mary | G-2-1-1 


Daughter of Liam Coyle and Catherine C. Conoulty. She was born 
in Flushing, New York on March 6, 1971. Received a Bachelor of 
Science degree from Texas Woman’s University in 1994 and she is 
an early child development teacher in Garland, Texas. She is an 
avid reader. 
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COYLE, Fionnuala Elizabeth G-2-1-2 


Daughter of Liam Coyle and Catherine C. Conoulty. She was born 

in Flushing, New York on October 6, 1975. She graduated from 
Fairfax High School, Virginia and is pursuing a degree in Hotel 
Management at Northern Virginia, Community College, Annadale, VA. 
She is employed by the Holiday Inn hotel/motel National chain. A 
major interest is dancing. 


COYLE, Kathleen Anne G-2-1-3 


Daughter of Liam Coyle and Catherine C. Conoulty. She was born 
in Flushing, New York on October 3, 1977. She graduated from 
Fairfax High School, Virginia in 1996 as is pursuing a degree in 
Education at Virginia Northern Community College, Annadale, VA 
and hopes to transfer to Virginia Tech. 


COYLE, Siobhan G-2-2° 


Daughter of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. She was born 
in Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on October 23, 1945. Married Terence 
Smith at Ballinagh, Co. Cavan on February 13, 1971 and they had 
4 children: Aoife, Eadaoin, Turloch and Ciara. 


Siobhan graduated from Ballinagh National School and St. Clares 
Secondary School, Cavan. She received a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Pharmacy from University College Dublin (U.C.D.) in 1967. She 
trained as a marriage counselor with ACCDRD and belonged to the 
Catholic Marriage Advisory Council and works in a voluntary capacity. 
Her hobbies include walking, reading and golf. She is a pharmacist. 

_ The family lives in Latt, Co. Cavan. | 
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SMITH, Terence “Terry” (13.3 


Husband of Siobhan Coyle and the son of Joseph and Margaret Smith 
and nephew of Terry Coyle, a noted Co. Cavan Gaelic football player 
who played in New York with the 1933 Co. Cavan All-Ireland 
Championship team. Terry is a keen golfer. He works with the Anglo- 
Celt the local provincial newspaper. 


SMITH, Aoife Marie G-2-2-1 


Daughter of Siobhan Coyle and Terence Smith. She was born in 

Dublin on January 27, 1972. She graduated from St. Clare National 
School and Loreto Secondary School, Co. Cavan. Her professional 
studies were completed at Rosse Commercial College, Dublin, Warwick 
Agricultural College and Coventry University, England. | 


Aoifes main hobby is horse riding. She also works in a therapy center 
with disabled and hadicapped riders. Her occupation is Equine Therapy 
and she works and lives in Vienna, Austria. 


SMITH, Eadaoin Louise ; G-2-2-2 


Daughter of Siobhan Coyle and Terence Smith. She was born in 
Cavan on September 24, 1974. Graduated from St. Clares National 

. School and Loreto College Cavan. She received a Bachelor of Art 
(Honors) degree with a major in Psychology in 1995 from Queens 
University, Belfast, Co. Antrim. She is currently enrolled in 
Stranmillis College of Education in Belfast. 


ese 
SMITH, Turlock Joseph | | G-2-2-3 


Son of Siobhan Coyle and Terence Smith. He was born on October 
8, 1975 in Cavan. He graduated from St Feilim’s National School 
and St. Patrick’s College, Cavan. Received a Bachelor of Science 
degree with a major in Zoology from Queens University, Belfast 
Ireland. ' 
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His hobbies include Gaelic football and Rugby. He played for the 
Cavan Rugby Club and Queens University at the scrum-half position. 


SMITH, Ciara Mairead G-2-2-4 


Daughter of Siobhan Coyle and Terence Smith. She was born on 
May 1, 1977 and died on July 4, 1982 and is buried in Cullies 
Graveyard, Cavan. 


BOYLAN, Eamon G-2-3 


Husband of Eilis Coyle. He was born in Drumhowra, Loughduff, 
Co. Cavan. Graduated with a Bachelor of Arts Degree, University 
College Dublin (U.C.D.) in 1968. He is a self-employed equip- 
ment parts salesperson and is a keen golfer. 


BOYLAN, Fiona G-2-3-2 


Daughter of Eilis Coyle and Eamon Boylan. Born in Co. Cavan 

on January 27, 1975. Educated at Mullaghoran National School, 

Co. Cavan and Muckross Park Secondary School, Dublin and the 
- College of Commerce, Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


BOYLAN, Eilis-Anne | “У G-2-3-3 


. Daughter of Eilis Coyle and Eamon Boylan. She was born on 
November 17, 1983. She is a student and attends Muckross Park 

- Junior School, Dublin. Her hobbies are gymnastics and horse 
riding. 
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COYLE, Eilis G-2-3 
Daughter of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. Born in Latnadrona, 
Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on July 13, 1947. Married Eamon Boylan at 
Ballineagh, Co. Cavan on June 6, 1970 and they had 3 children: 

Darragh, Fiona and Eilis Ann. The family lives іп Foxrock,, Dublin. 


Graduated from Ballinagh, National School, St. Clares Secondary School 
and Commercial College, Cavan. 


BOYLAN, Darragh Colm G-2-3-1 
Son of Eilis Coyle and Eamon Boylan. He was born in Dublin, Ireland 
on October 12, 1971. Educated at Mullaghoran National School and 


St. Patricks College, Cavan. He is an insurance salesperson. 
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COYLE, Carmen G-2-4 


Daughter of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. She was born 
At Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on July 16, 1948. Married Brian Lee 
on September 9, 1972 in Dublin and they had 3 children: Niamh, 
Fergal and Brian. She is a secretary and the family lives in Latt, 
Co. Cavan. 


LEE, Brian G-2-4 
Husband of Carmen Coyle. He is a farmer. 


LEE, Niamh G-2-4-1 


Daughter of Carmen Coyle and Brian Lee. Born in Dublin on July 

12, 1973. Educated at St. Clares National School and Loreto Convent, 

Cavan. Received a Bachelor of Arts degree in Hotel Management from 
` Regional College, Galway. She is the Hotel Manageress, "um | 

International Hotel, Dublin. 


LEE, Жей. | С-2-4-2 


Son of Carmen Coyle and Brian Lee. He was born on March 21, 
1975. "Educated at St. Feilims National School and St. Patrick 
College, Cavan. Received a Bachelor of Arts degree in Hotel 
Management, Regional College, Galway in 1996. 


LEE, Brian Oliver a= ду G-2-4-3 


Son of Carmen Coyle aad Brian Lee. He was born April 23, 1980. 
Educated at St. Feilims National School and St. Patricks College, 
Cavan. 
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COYLE, Cait G-2-5 
Daughter of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. She was born 
in Latnadrona, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on November 22, 1950. 
Married James Quaid on July 6, 1978 in Ballinagh, Co. Cavan and 
they had 5 children: Shona, Grainne, Seamus, Deirdre and Maeve. 
Educated at Ballinagh National School, Co. Cavan Dominican 
College, Eccles St, Dublin and the Loreto Commercial College, 


Cavan. She is a legal secretary. The family lives in Clones, Co. 
Monaghan. 


QUAID, James “Jim” G-2-5 


Husband of Cait Coyle. He is from Co. Limerick. Jim is a police 
officer (Garda) and a keen golfer. 


QUAID, Shona G-2-5-1 
Daughter of Cait Coyle and Jim Quaid. She was born in Cavan on 


December 29, 1980. Educated at Clones National School, Co. 
Monaghan and is attending Largy College, Clones, Co. Monaghan. 


QUAID, Grainne G-2-5-2 


Daughter of Cait Coyle and Jim Quaid. Born in Limerick on July 
17, 1984. She attends Clones National School, Co. Monaghan. 


QUAID, Seamus G-2-5-3 


Son of Cait Coyle and Jim Quaid. Born in Limerick on February 
25, 1986. He attends Clones National School, Co. Monaghan. 
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QUAID, Deirdre G-2-5-4 
Daughter of Cait Coyle and Jim Quaid. She was born in Limerick on 


July 17, 1987 and has a twin sister - Maeve. She attends Clones 
National School, Co. Monaghan. 


QUAID, Maeve G-2-5-5 
Daughter of Cait Coyle and Jim Quaid. She was born in Limerick on 


July 17, 1987 and has a twin sister — Deirdre. She attends Clones 
National School, Co. Monaghan. | 


COYLE, Sean G-2-6 
Son of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. He was born in 
Latnadrona, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on May 13, 1952. Married 
Marion Duggan at Ballyhaise, Co. Cavan on August 16, 1975 and 
they had 3 children: Karen, Donna and Lauren. 

Sean was educated at Ballinagh National School and St. Patrick 
College, Cavan. His interest include golf and rugby. He is an 
Agriculture Administrator with the Department of Agriculture, Co. 
Cavan. The family lives in Swellan Court, Cavan. 


DUGGAN, Merion | G-2-6 


Wife of Sean Coyle. 
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COYLE, Karen G-2-6-1 
Daughter of Sean Coyle and Merion Duggan. She was born in Cavan 
on March 24, 1977. Educated at Ballynaise National School and Loreto 
Convent, Cavan and is pursuing a degree in Chemical Engineering at 


Queens University, Belfast, Co. Antrim. 


COYLE, Donna G-2-6-2 


Daughter of Sean Coyle and Merion Duggan. She was born on 
December 21, 1978 and was educated at Loreto College, Cavan. 


COYLE, Lauren G-2-6-3 


Daughter of Sean Coyle and Marion Duggan. · She was born on May 
5, 1982 and attends Loreto Secondary School. 


COYLE, Donal Marian Felim “Dan or Danny” сәл 


Son of John Joe Coyle and Elizabeth Keogan. Не was born оп 
April 14, 1954 and died September 30, 1954 and is buried with 
his grandparents in Cullies Graveyard, Co. Cavan. 


· Liam Coyle tells us: 
“My mother was a great one for adding a number of additional 
nameé‘to us. In Donal's case. 
Donal – which is Dan or Danny 
Marian — because 1954 was the Marion Year 
Felim — because the Cathedral in Cavan was dedicated that year. 
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COYLE, William ол 


Son of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. He was born in 
Crosserlough, Co. Cavan in 1902 and died in February 1904. He 
is buried with his parents in Cullies Graveyard, Co. Cavan. 


COYLE, James G-4 


Son of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. He was born in 
Latnadrona, Co. Cavan in August 1904. Died on November 22, 
1982 at Larrigan, Co. Cavan and is buried at Drumavaddy 
Cemetary, Co. Cavan. He married Rose Galligan and they had 
one son: Barry. 


GALLIGAN, Rose 6-4 


Wife of James Coyle. She was born in 1917 and died on November | 
11, 1989 at Larrigan, Co. Cavan and is buried in Drumavaddy 


Cemetery. 
eee 
COYLE, Barry G-4-1 
Son of James Coyle and Rose Galligan. He lives in Larrigon, Co. 
. Cavan and is the Postmaster. 
еее 
COYLE, Kathleen “Kate” or “Kitty” 65 


Daughter of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. She was born in 

` Crosserlough, Co. Cavan in 1907 and died on May 6% 1937 at age 
30 and buried with her *parents in Cullies Graveyard, Co. Cavan. 
She married Ben McCabe and they had one son Phelim 
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Kitty died six months after the birth of Phelim — she had T.B. 
Phelim was reared in Oldcastle, Co. Meath by Ben’s sister — 
Mrs. Maguire who had no family. 


*Liam wondered why she was buried with the Coyles and not 
with the McCabe’s. 


“In Co. Kerry in the old day’ it was customary that if a wife died 
young she was buried with her family — there was some super- 


stition in those days about opening a new grave for a young 
mother. This may have been the case in Co. Cavan, also.” 


MCCABE, Ben “Benny” G-5 


Husband of Kathleen Coyle. He re-married after her death and 
had about 10 children with his second wife. He died c1995. 


MCCABE, Phelim | G-5-1 


Son of Kathleen Coyle and Ben McCabe. He is married and lives 
in Oldcastle, Co. Mealth. 


The below family data on the Patrick Coyle/Eitne Hogan family was provided 
as is, by his daughter Noreen Coyle: 
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Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Children’s Names: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Marriage Date: 


Death Date: 
Date of Burial: 
Education: 
Interesting data: 


Last address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Children’s Names: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Marriage Date: 


Death Date: 
Date of Burial: 
Education: 


Last address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Education: 


Current address: 


Interests: 


Patrick Joseph Coyle Call / Nick Name: Paddy (Packy) G-6 
William Coyle 

Susan Colwell 

Eitne Hogan of Glenart Avenue, Blackrock, Co. Dublin, Ireland 


1. Maeve 2. Noreen 3. Declan 

Men's outfitters (sales) 

23rd March 1909 Place: Kilnalek, Cavan, Ireland 

4th April 1945 Place: St. John’s Church, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland. 

7th February 1988 Place: Dublin, Ireland. 


9th February 1988 Place: Deansgrange Cemetery, Dublin 
unknown 

during the time of the Black and Tans my father acted as a runner 
for the Old IRA, cycling from place to place, carrying dispatches 
hidden in his socks. He was only around 10 or 12 at the time. 

16 Trimleston Road, Booterstown, Co. Dublin, Ireland (this was 
our family home from 1950 to 1988 when it was sold) 


Eitne Ita Hogan Call / Nick Name: G-6 

John Hogan of Ardcrony, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary 

Mary Kennedy of New Ross, Wexford. 

Patrick Joseph Coyle 

1. Maeve 2. Noreen 3. Declan 

Librarian, Rent Collector and housewife. 

15th February 1917 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

4th April 1945 Place: St. John’s Church, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland. 

15th May 1979 Place: Dublin, Ireland. 


17th May 1979 Place: Deansgrange Cemetery, Dublin 
Mercy Convent Carysfort, Blackrock, Holy Faith Convent, 
Haddington Road. 


16 Trimleston Road, Booterstown, Co. Dublin, Ireland. (this was 
our family home from 1950 to 1988 when it was sold) 


Noreen Mary Coyle Call / Nick Name: С-6-2 
Patrick Joseph Coyle 

Eitne Ita Hogan 

Secretary 

6th February 1951 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

Convent of Mercy, Booterstown, Holy Faith Haddington Road and 
Merrion Secretarial College, Dublin. 

93 The Rowans, Abberley, Shanganagh Road, Killiney Co. Dublin. 
Tel: 2826384 

Hill-walking, Irish set dancing, reading and travel. As well as 
seeing the usual sun spots of Europe I have visited Moscow, 
Leningrad, Hong Kong, Singapore, Australia as well as Toronto 
New York and Boston. 
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Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Children’s Names: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Marriage Date: 
Education: 


Current address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Children’s Names: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Marriage Date: 
Education: 
Current address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Education: 


Current address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Education: 


Current address: 


Name: (Full) 
Father’s Name: 
Mother’s Name: 
Spouse’s Name: 
Occupation (s): 
Birth Date: 
Education: 
Current address: 


Maeve Ann Coyle Call / Nick Name: 

Patrick Joseph Coyle 

Ейпе Ita Hogan 

Joseph Patrick Lynott of Dublin 

1. Sarah 2. Susan 3. Janet 
Book-keeper, housewife 

4th February 1947 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

7th October 1969 Place: Booterstown, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 
Convent of Mercy, Booterstown, Holy Faith Haddington Road and 
Merrion Secretarial College, Dublin. 

71 Shanganagh Vale, Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. Tel: 2825973 


С-6- 1 


Joseph Patrick Lynott Call / Nick Name: Gne 
Patrick Joseph Lynott 

Etnea O'Higgins 

Maeve Ann Coyle of Dublin 

1. Sarah 2. Susan 3. Janet 

Chartered Accountant 


2nd April 1945 Place: Dublin, Ireland | 
7th October 1969 Place: Booterstown, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 
Gormanstown College. 

71 Shanganagh Vale, Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. Tel: 2825973 


Sarah Ann Lynott Call / Nick Name: G-64-1 
Joseph Patrick Lynott 

Maeve Ann Coyle 

single 

Administrative Assistant 

20th July 1972 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

St. Joseph of Cluny Convent, Killiney. Dundalk RTC (Diploma in 
Business Studies), Dunlaoghaire Senior College (Account 
Technician Certificate) 

71 Shanganagh Vale, Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. Tel: 2825973 


Susan Mary Lynott Call / Nick Name: G-6-1-2 
Joseph Patrick Lynott 

Maeve Ann Coyle 

single 

student - part time sales assistant 

12th October 1974 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

St. Joseph of Cluny Convent, Killiney. Dublin DIT (Certificate in 
Applied Social Studies) 

71 Shanganagh Vale, Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. Tel: 2825978 


Janet Eitne Lynott Call / Nick Name: G-6-1-3 
Joseph Patrick Lynott 

Maeve Ann Coyle 

single 

student 

22nd August 1979 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

St. Joseph of Cluny Convent, Killiney. 


71 Shanganagh TER Loughlinstown, Co. Dublin. Tel: 2825973 


Name: (Full) Declan Sean Coyle Call / Nick Name: С-6-3 
Fathers Name: Patrick Joseph Coyle 

Mother's Name: Ейпе Ita Hogan 

Spouse's Name: Maura Mangan of Roscommon 

Children's Names: 1. Stephen 2. Linda 


Occupation (s): Salesman 

Birth Date: 5th September 1954 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

Marriage Date: 22nd March 1989 Place: Athlone, Co. Westmeath, Ireland. 
Education: Convent of Mercy, Booterstown, Oatlands College 


Current address: 28 Hazelwood Crescent, Dublin 15. Tel: 2825973 


Name: (Full) Maura Mangan Call / Nick Name: G-6-3 
Father's Name: Michael Mangan 

Mothers Name: Nancy 

Spouse’s Name: Declan Sean Coyle 

Children’s Names: 1. Stephen 2. Linda 

Occupation (s): Sales assistant / part time student / housewife 

Birth Date: 18th July 1954 Place: Roscommon, Ireland 

Marriage Date: 22nd March 1989 Place: Athlone, Co. Westmeath, Ireland. 
Current address: 28 Hazelwood Crescent, Dublin 15. Tel: 2825973 


Name: (Full) Stephen Patrick Coyle Call/Nick Name: G-6-3-1 
Fathers Name: Declan Sean Coyle 

Mothers Name: Maura Mangan 

Occupation (s): Student 

Birth Date: 12th July 1982 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

Education: Hartstown Community School 

Current address: 28 Hazelwood Crescent, Dublin 15. Tel: 2825973 


Name: (Full) Linda Coyle Call / Nick Name: G-6-3-2 
Father’s Name: Declan Sean Coyle 

Mothers Name: Maura Mangan 

Occupation (s): Student 

Birth Date: Ist January 1984 Place: Dublin, Ireland 

Education: Hartstown Primary School 

Current address: 28 Hazelwood Crescent, Dublin 15. Tel: 2825973 
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COYLE, Susan “Sue” G-7 


Daughter of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. Born in Latnadrona, 
Co. Cavan on August 9, 1911. Married Alexander Bourke on 
September 29, 1935 at Terenure, Dublin and they had 8 children: 


Susan Mary, Alexander, William, Noel, Deirdre, Rita, Teresa, and 
David. | 


Sue attended primary school at Rassan, Co. Cavan. She came to live 
in Dublin with her sister Molly who was married to Paul Galligan 
around 1923 at the age 12. Helped in their grocery store on Clontarf 
Road and in their new house until she got married. She lives in 
Drumcondra, Dublin. 


BOURKE, Alexander G-7 


Husband of Susan Coyle and son of Alexander Bourke and Teresa 
Redmond. He was born in Dublin City on May 23, 1904, died 

on October 19, 1984 and is buried at St. Fingal’s Cemetery, 
Sutton, Co. Dublin. He played Gaelic football with the Geraldines 
Club in Dublin and was a member of the Fianna Eireann around 
1920. He was a Civil Service Clerical Officer. 


BOURKE, Susan Mary “Marie” G-7-1 


Daughter of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. She was born in 
Drumcondra, Dublin on July 3, 1936. Married Odran N. Keogh 

at Fairview, Dublin on September 9, 1958 and they had 2 children: 
Fergus and Rosemary. 


Marie was educated at the Convent of Holy Faith (Primary), 
Drumcondra and Holy Faith Convent, Glasnevin and obtained 
Honours Leaving Certificate in 1953. Her interests include Bridge, 
Genealogical research, classical music and operetta. She is a member 
of the Baldoyle and Coololk Musical Societies as a wardrobe assistant. 
She was a general office administrator and lives in Baldoyle, Dublin. 
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KEOGH, Одгап Noel “Оше” G-7-1 


Husband of Marie Keogh and son of Michael Keogh and Hannah 
Graham. He was born in Fairview, Dublin on December 8, 1931, 
died on February 25, 1984 and is buried in St. Fingal’s Cemetery, 
Co. Dublin. His major interest was music — he had an excellent 
Baritone voice. He was the founder and 1* chairman of the Baldoyle 
Musical Society and Treasurer of the Association of Irish Musical 
Societies during the 1970’s. He was a clerical officer in the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs. 


KEOGH, Fergus Peter G-7-1-1 


Son of Marie Bourke and Odie Keogh. He was born at Rathfarnham, 
Dublin on June 20, 1963. Married Veronique Denos in Paris, France 
on April 24, 1995. Fergus was educated at St. Fintan’s High School, 
Sutton and St. Peters College, Wexford. He was very active in 
musicals in Dublin usually one of the dancers. Plays tennis and golf. 
He is an English teacher in Paris. 


DENOS, Veronique G-7-1-1 


Wife of Fergus P. Keogh and daughter of Mr. Denos and Paulette 
White. She was born in September 1960 in Paris. Her Irish Great 

‚ Great Grandmother was Elizabeth Cassidy White. She is a Sales 
Representative. 


KEOGH, Odran Pierre Robert G-7-1-1-1 


Son of Fergus P. Keogh and Veronique Denos. Born in Paris on 
August 1, 1997. 
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KEOGH, Rosemary Patricia G-7-1-2 


Daughter of Marie Bourke and Odie Keogh. She was born in 
Raheny, Dublin on February 25, 1966. Married Eoin O’Gorman 
and Baldoyle, Dublin on August 21, 1992 and they have one 
child: Evan. | 


Rosemary received her primary and secondary education at St. 
Mary’s Convent, Baldoyle, Dublin. She received her degree in 
Mathematics and English at University College Dublin (U.C.D.). 
Also, took examinations of the Association of Certified Accounts 
at night school. She is a Management Consultant. The family 
lives in Baldoyle. 


O'GORMAN, Eoin G-7-1-2 


Husband of Rosemary Keogh and son of Malachi O’Gorman and 
Ann Devine. He was born in Glasnevin, Dublin on March 1966. 
He is a Warehouse Controller. 


O'GORMAN, Evan | G-7-1-2«] 


Son of Rosemary Keogh and Eoin O'Gorman. He was born on 
July 11, 1995 in Dublin. 


BOURKE, Alexander | С-7-2 


Son of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. Не was born in 
Drumcondra, Dublin on September 29, 1937. Married 
Bernadette Martin in Dublin on September 30, 1965 and they had 

` 4children: Helen, Colette, Louise, and Alexander. He was 
educated at St. Vincents Secondary School, Glasnevin and is 
interested in table tennis, soccer and golf. He is the owner of an 
upholstery Fabrics and Curtain Fabrics Wholesale Business. The 
family lives in Sutton, Dublin. 
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MARTIN, Bernadette “Bernie” G-7-2 


Wife of Alexander Bourke. She was born in Dublin in 1944. 


BOURKE, Helen G-7-2-1 


Daughter of Alexander Bourke and Bernadette Martin. She married 
Alan Markey and lives in London, England. 


MARKEY, Alan G-7-2-1 


Husband of Helen Bourke. 
eee 
BOURKE, Colette G-7-2-2 


` Daughter of Alexander Bourke and Bernadette Martin. She lives 
in Sydney, Australia. 


BOURKE, Louise | G-7-2-3 


Daughter of Alexander Bourke and Bernadette Martin. She lives in 
Baldoyle, Dublin. “4. 


BOURKE, Alexandra |. G-T24 


Daughter of Alexander Bourke and Bernadette Martin. She is a 
student and lives at home in Sutton. 
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BOURKE, William “Liam” G-7-3 
Son of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. He was born in Dublin 
on February 2, 1940. Married Roisin Wilton at North William St, 


Dublin in 1963 and they had 3 children: Fionnuala, Rhona and 
Deirdre. 


Liam was educated at Colaiste Mhuire, Parnell Square, Dublin. He 
owns a pub in Cruden Bay, Aberdeenshire, Scotland 


WILTON, Roisin G-7-3 


Wife of William Bourke and daughter of David Wilton and Mary 
Sproule. She was educated at Holy Faith Convent, Clontarf, Dublin. 


BOURKE, Fionnuala G-7-3-1 


Daughter of William Bourke and Roisin Wilton. She was born in 
December 1963. She is a world traveler (working her way) visiting 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the United States. She has 
returned to college to earn her degree in Spanish. She is very 
interested in family history and lives in Aberdeen, Scotland. 


BOURKE, Rhona G-7-3-2 
Daughter of William Bourke and Roisin Wilton. She married 


Nurkan Yurdakul and they had one child: Onur. Rhona works 
· for “Reuter” in Istanbul, Turkey. 


YURDAKUL, Nurkan G-7-3-2 


Husband of Rhona Bourke. 
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YURDAKUL, Onur G-7-3-2-1 


Son of Rhona Bourke and Nurkan Yurdakul. He was born in 
February 1993. 


BOURKE, Deirdre G-7-3-3 


Daughter of William Bourke and Roisin Wilton. She married 
Ewan Aiken in 1974 and they live in Peterhead, Scotland. 


AIKEN, Ewan G-7-3-3 


Husband of Deirdre Bourke. 
еее 
BOURKE, Noel А G-7-4 


` Son of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. He was born on 
December 31, 1942. Married Pauline Watts and they had 2 
children: Brian and Eugene. He is a sales representative and 
the family lives in Yorkshire, England. 


WATTS, Pauline G-7-4: 
Wife of Noel Bourke. 
еее 
BOURKE, Brian G-7-4-1 


Son of Noel Bourke and Pauline Watts. 
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BOURKE, Eugene GITA 


Son of Noel Bourke and Pauline Watts. 


BOURKE, Deirdre Patricia G-7-5 
Daughter of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. She was born 


in Drumcondra, Dublin on February 26, 1944. Married Jim 
Fitzpatrick and they had 3 children: Suzanne, Conan and Redmond. 


FITZPATRICK, Jim G-7-5 
Husband of Deirdee Bourke. He is an artist. He is the author of 
“The Conquest” and designed the cover art of the Morgan 
Llywelyn book “Finn МасСоо1” in 1994. 


FITZPATRICK, Suzanne G-7-5-1 


Daughter of Deirdee Bourke and Jim Fitzpatrick. She is in advertising. 


FITZPATRICK, Conan G-7-5-2 


Son of Deidre Bourke and Jim Fitzpatrick. He is an artist — 
animated cartoons and lives in Los Angeles, California. 


. FITZPATRICK, Redmond G-7-5-3 
Son of Deidre Bourke and Jim Fitzpatrick. 
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BOURKE, Rita Olive “Olive” i G-7-6 


Daughter of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. Married Patrick 
Keogh and they had 5 children: Mark, Maria, Patrick, Brendan and 
Damien. Olive was educated at Holy Faith Convent, Glasnevin and 
lives in Tallaght, Dublin. 


KEOGH, Patrick G-7-6 
Husband of Rita Bourke. 
еее 
KEOGH, Mark G-7-6-1 


Son of Rita Bourke and Patrick Keogh. He received a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in English from Trinity College, Dublin. 


KEOGH, Maria G-7-6-2 
Daughter ofRita Bourke and Patrick Keogh. She is a hairdresser. 


KEOGH, Patrick "o 676-3 
· Son of Rita Bourke and Patrick Keogh. 


KEOGH, Brendan G-7-6-4 
Son of Rita Bourke and Patrick Keogh. 
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KEOGH, Damien G-7-6-5 
Son of Rita Bourke and Patrick Keogh. 


BOURKE, Teresa Pauline “Pauline” G-7-7 
Daughter of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. She was born 
in Drumcondra, Dublin on April 17, 1949. Married Patrick McGrath 
and they had 3 children: Elaine, Ciarnan, and Nuala. 
Educated at Holy Faith Convent, Glasnevin, Dublin. She received a 
diploma from Grafton Academy Dress Design. Pauline worked in 
the clothing industry and taught night classes at Grafton Academy. 
The family lives in Tubberburr, St. Margarets, Co. Dublin. 
еее 


MCGRATH, Patrick 6-77 


Husband of Teresa Bourke. 


MCGRATH, Elaine G-7-7-1 
Daughter of Teresa Bourke and Patrick McGrath. 


MCGRATH, Ciarnan G-7-7-2 
Son of Teresa Bourke and Patrick McGrath. 
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MCGRATH, Nuala G-7-7-3 
Daughter of Teresa Bourke and Patrick McGarth. 


BOURKE, David G-7-8 


Son of Susan Coyle and Alexander Bourke. He was born in 
Drumcondra, Dublin in 1942. Married Maura Sheeran and 
they had 3 children: Fiona, Niall and Kevin. 


David was educated at St. Patricks, Drumcondra and St. Aidans, 
Whitehall. He worked as an Insurance clerk but left. He flies 
Peregrine Falcons at Landfills to prevent seagulls scattings refuse. 
He had a number of hawks. The family lives in Partmarnock, Co. 


Dublin. 
[11] 
SHEERAN, Maura ^. G-7-8 
Wife of David Bourke. 
еее 
BOURKE, Fiona | С-7-8-1 


Daughter of David Bourke and Maura Sheeran. 


BOURKE, Niall С-7-8-2 


Son of David Bourke and Маша Sheeran. 
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BOURKE, Kevin G-7-8-3 


Son of David Bourke and Maura Sheeran. 


COYLE, Margaret “Maggie” G-8 
Daughter of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. She was born 
с1913 and died on January 28, 1994. Married Joseph Fitzsimons 


and they had 8 children: Una, Aine, Emer, Padraig, Cait, Mairead, 
Liam and Fidelma. 


FITZSIMONS, Joseph “Joe” G-8 


Husband of Margaret Coyle. He died on October 7, 1989 and is 
buried in Cullies Graveyard, Co. Cavan. 


FITZSIMONS, Una G-8-1 


Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. Married 
Gus Ward and they live in Carriballen, Co. Leitrim. 


WARD, Gus G-8-1 
Husband of Una Fitzsimons. 
[Il 
FITZSIMONS, Aine G-8-2 


. Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. She married 
Alphonsus Kennedy. 
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KENNEDY, Alphonsus 


Husband of Aine Fitzsimons. 


FITZSIMONS, Emer 


Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. She married 


Michael O’Connor. 


O’CONNOR, Michael 


Husband of Emer Fitzsimons. 


FITZSIMONS, Padraig 


Son of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. 


FITZSIMONS, Cait 


Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. She married 


Michael Moran. 


MORAN, Michael 


Husband of Cait Fitzsimons, 


G-8-2 


G-8-3 


С-8-3 


G-8-4: 


G-8-5. 


G-8-5 


FITZSIMONS, Mairead 


Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. She married 
Terry Woods. 


WOODS, Terry 


Husband of Mairead Fitzsimons. 


FITZSIMONS, Liam 


Son of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. He lives in New 
York, USA. 


FITZSIMONS, Fidelma 


Daughter of Margaret Coyle and Joseph Fitzsimons. She married 
David Freeman. 


FREEMAN, David 


Husband of Fidelma Fitzsimons. 


COYLE, Bridget “Bridie” 


Daughter of Susan Colwell and William Coyle. She was born in 
Latnadrona, Crosserlough, Co. Cavan in 1915 and died on October 
26, 1984. Married Edward Daly in Fairview, Dublin and they had 
. 4 children: Raymond, Desmond, Bernadette and Eamon. 
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С-8-6- 


G-8-7. 


G-8-8 


G-8-8 


G-9 


DALY, Edward “Ned” G-9 
Husband of Bridget Coyle. He died in April 1995. 


DALY, Raymond G-9-1 


Son of Bridget Coyle and Edward Daly. He married Kitty Lynch 
and they had 2 children: Maebh and Edward. The family lives in 
Celbridge, Co. Kildare. 


LYNCH, Kitty G-9-1: 
Wife of Raymond Daly. 
eee 
DALY, Maebh G-9-1-1 


Daughter of Raymond Daly and Kitty Lynch. 


| DALY, Edward | | | G-9-1-2 ` 
| Son of Raymond Daly and Kitty Lynch. 
өөө 
. DALY, Desmond G-9-2 


Son of Bridget Coyle and Edward Daly. 
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DALY, Bernadette “Bernie” 


Daughter of Bridget Coyle and Edward Daly. She married Aidan 
Flanagan and they had 3 children: Brian, Niamh and Grainne. 


FLANAGAN, Aidan 


Husband of Bernadette Daly. 


FLANAGAN, Brian 
Son of Bernadette Daly and Aidan Flanagan. 


FLANAGAN, Niamh 


Daughter of Bernadette Daly and Aidan Flanagan. 


FLANAGAN, Grainne 
Daughter of Bernadette Daly and Aidan Flanagan. 


DALY, Eamon 


Son of Bridget Coyle and Edward Daly. 
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Family of: Ellen Colwell & James Flanagan 
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Edward 
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Family Chart No: H 


Edward 
Flanagan 
1910 – 1989 


1949 
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Fagao 


H-6 
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Flanagan 
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Family of: Ellen Colwell & James Flanagan Family Chart No: H (cont) 


Progenitor Ellen Colwell James Flanagan 
Children Joseph Frank Mary Ellen 
Flanagan Flanagan Flanagan 
1913 – 1979 1918 – 1986 1920 - 
Married 1949 1967 
Spouse Teresa Arthur 
Murray Angus 
Grand 
Children Seamus 
Marion 
Noel 
Helen 
Family 


Chart No. H-8 H-9 H-10 


FLANAGAN, Kate “Katie” H-1 


Daughter of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan of Ballyjamesduff, 
Co. Cavan. She was born in Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on October 
26, 1899 and died on March 5", 1995 at age 96. She is buried in 
Ballyjamesduff. | 


A member of the well known Flanagan family of Stradone Street. 
In her 96" year Katie lead a full and healthy life and ran a very 
successful boarding house in Stradone Street for many years. She 
was a lifelong member of the 3% Order of St. Francis. 


FLANAGAN, Patrick H-2 
Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan of Ballyjamesduff, Co. 
Cavan. He was born in Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on May 16, 1900 
and died on January 26, 1982 at Kilmore, Co. Cavan at age 81. He 
is buried in Ballyjamesduff. 


Married Josephine Finneran in the early 1930’s and they had 2 
children: Joseph and Vincent. 


FINNERAN, Josephine H-2 


Wife of Patrick Flanagan. She was from Co. Galway, is deceased, 
and buried in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Joseph H-2-1 
Son of Patrick Flanagan and Josephine Finneran. He married 
Sally Martin from Ballyjamesduff and they had one son Nigel. 
The family lives in Cheshire, England. 
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MARTIN, Sally Н-2-1 


Wife of Joseph Flanagan. She is from Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Nigel H-2-1-1 
Son of Joseph Flanagan and Sally Martin. He was born in 1974. 
eee 
FLANAGAN, Vincent H-2-2 
Son of Patrick Flanagan and Josephine Finneran. Married Mary 
Fitzgerald on July 11, 1984 and they had 4 children: Michele, 
Niamh, Padraig, and Cathal. The family lives in Ballyjamesduff, 
Co. Cavan. 
eee 
FITZGERALD, Mary H-2-2 
Wife of Vincent Flanagan. She is from Crosskeys, Co. Cavan. 
еее 
FLANAGAN, Michelle . Н-2-2-1 
| Daughter of Vincent Flanagan and Mary Fitzgerald. She was 
born in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan in 1987. 
еее 
FLANAGAN, Niamh H-2-2-2 


Daughter of Vincent Flanagan and Mary Fitzgerald. She was 
born in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan in 1989. 
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FLANAGAN, Padraig H-2-2-3 


Son of Vincent Flanagan and Mary Fitzgerald. He was born in 
Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan in 1993. 


FLANAGAN, Cathal H-2-2-4 


Son of Vincent Flanagan and Mary Fitzgerald. He was born in 
Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan in 1992. 


FLANAGAN, John | H-3 


Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. He was born on May 
` 26, 1902 and died in New York on December 2, 1982. He married 
Ellen McKiernan from Co. Cavan and they had one daughter: Mary 


Ellen. 
eee 
MCKIERNAN, Ellen “Гепа” H-3 
Wife of John Flanagan. 
есе 
FLANAGAN, Mary Ellen | Н-3-1 


Daughter of John Flanagan and Ellen McKiernan. She was born 
in New York in 1936 and lives in New Jersey. 
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FLANAGAN, Bridget Н-4 
Daughter of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. She immigrated 


to New York and married Jack Ryan and they had 2 children: Mary 
Bridget and Ellen. She is deceased and buried in New York. 


RYAN, Jack H-4 
Husband of Bridget Flanagan. He was from Co. Tipperary. 


RYAN, Mary Bridget Н-4-1 


Daughter of Bridget Flanagan and Jack Ryan. She married 
John Burns on November 3, 1950 and they had 4 children: 
Thomas, Maxie, Majella and Patricia. 


BURNS, John H-4-1 
Husband of Mary Bridget Ryan. He was from Co. Fermanagh. 


BURNS, Thomas | H-4-1-1 


Son of Mary Bridget Ryan and John Burns. He was born in 1951. 


BURNS, Marie Н-4-1-2 


Daughter of Mary Bridget Ryan and John Burns. She was born 
in 1953. | 
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BURNS, Majella Н-4-1-3 


Daughter of Mary Bridget Ryan and John Burns. She was born іп 
1957. 


BURNS, Patricia H-4-1-4 


Daughter of Mary Bridget Ryan and John Burns. She was born in 
1960. 


RYAN, Ellen | H-4-2 
Daughter of Bridget Flanagan and Jack Ryan. She married her 
first husband Thomas Molloy on February 14, 1954 and they 
" had 4 children: Michael, Geraldine, Eleanor and Martina. She 
married her second husband Vincent McQuaid in 1992. 


MOLLOY, Thomas | Н-4-2 


Husband (first) of Ellen Ryan. He was from Co. Galway. He 
died in 1989 and is buried in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


" MCQUAID, Vincent | | Н-4-2 
Husband (second) of Ellen Ryan. He is from Dundalk, Co. Louth. 


MOLLOY, Michael | Н-4-2-1 


Son of Ellen Ryan and Thomas Molloy. He was born іп 1955. 
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MOLLOY, Geraldine H-4-2-2 
Daughter of Ellen Ryan and Thomas Molloy. She was born in 1956. 


MOLLOY, Eleanor H-4-2-3 
Daughter of Ellen Ryan and Thomas Molloy. She was born in 1960. 


MOLLOY, Martina H-4-2-4 
Daughter of Ellen Ryan and Thomas Molloy. She was born in 1966. 


FLANAGAN, James Н-5 


Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. Не immigrated to 
New York. Married Molly Mulally and they had 5 children: 
Maureen, Jackie, Thomas, Edward and Kathleen. He is 


deceased. 
еее 
MULALLY, Molly H-5 
Wife of James Flanagan. She was from Virginia, Co. Cavan. She 
is deceased. 
еее 
FLANAGAN, Maureen H-5-1 


Daughter of James Flanagan and Molly Mulally. 


еше 
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FLANAGAN, Jackie 
Son of James Flanagan and Molly Mulally. 


FLANAGAN, Thomas 


Son of James Flanagan and Molly Mulally. 


FLANAGAN, Edward 
Son of James Flanagan and Molly Mulally. 


FLANAGAN, Kathleen 


Daughter of James Flanagan and Molly Mulally. 


FLANAGAN, Edward 


Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. He was born on 
November 11, 1910 and died in Nottingham, England on March 
4, 1989. He married Lilly Fagan in August 1949. The were 
childless. | | 


FAGAN, Lilly 


Wife of Edward Flanagan. She was from Oldcastle, Co. Mealth. 


She is deceased and buried in Nottingham, England. 
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H-5-2 


H-5-3 


Н-5-4 


Н-5-5 


Н-6 


Н-6 


FLANAGAN, Thomas H-7 
Son of Ellen Colwell and James F lanagan. He was born on 
February 11, 1912 and died on February 3, 1964 in Owthorpe, 


Nottingham, England. He married May Gormley in the 1930’s 
and they had 4 children: Tommy, Jimmy, Loretta and Brenda. 


GORMLEY, May H-7 


Wife of Thomas Flanagan. She was from Ballyconnel, Co. Cavan. 
She is deceased and buried in Nottingham, England. 


FLANAGAN, Tommy H-7-1 


Son of Thomas Flanagan and Mary Gormley. He is married and 
had 2 children: Anthony and Clare. 


FLANAGAN, Anthony H-7-1-1 


Son of Tommy Flanagan. 


FLANAGAN, CLARE H-7-1-2 
Daughter of Tommy Flanagan. 
еее 
FLANAGAN, Jimmy Н-7-2 


Son of Thomas Е lanagan and May Gormley. He married Mary 
. Herrick and they had 3 children: Beverly, Paula and James. 
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HERRICK, Mary H-7-2 
Wife of Jimmy Flanagan. 
өөө 
FLANAGAN, Beverly H-7-2-1 
Daughter of Jimmy Flanagan and Mary Herrick. 
eoo 
FLANAGAN, Paula H-7-2-2 
Daughter of Jimmy Flanagan and Mary Herrick. 
eee 
FLANAGAN, JAMES H-7-2-3 
Son of Jimmy Flanagan and Mary Herrick. 
еге 
FLANAGAN, Loretta H-7-3 
Daughter of Thomas Flanagan and May Gromley. She married 
А. В. Broween and they had 1 child: Tristan. She resides in 
Holland. 
eoo 
BROWEEN, А. В. H-7-3. 


Husband of Loretta Flanagan. He is from Holland. 
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BROWEEN, Tristan H-7-3-1 
Daughter of Loretta Flanagan and A. B. Broween. 


FLANAGAN, Brenda | H-7-4 


Daughter of Thomas Flanagan and May Gormley. She is married 
to William Hunter and they had 2 children: Kate and Graham. 


HUNTER, William H-7-4 
Husband of Brenda Flanagan. He is from Liverpool, England. 


HUNTER, Kate H-7-4-1 
Daughter of Brenda Flanagan and William Hunter. She was born 
in 1980. 
еее 
HUNTER, Graham H-7-4-2 


Son of Brenda Flanagan and William Hunter. He was born in 1982. 


FLANAGAN, Joseph “Joe” H-8 


Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. He was born on March 
25, 1913 and died on March 7, 1979. He is buried in Ballyjamesduff, 
Co. Cavan. He married Teresa Murray in September 1949 and they 
had 4 children: Sheamus, Marion, Noel and Helen. 
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MURRAY, Teresa H-8 


Wife of Joseph Flanagan. She was from Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 
She is deceased and buried in Ballyjamesduff. 


FLANAGAN, Sheamus H-8-1 


Son of Joseph Flanagan and Teresa Murray. He died at age 2. 


FLANAGAN, Marion H-8-2 


Daughter of Joseph Flanagan and Teresa Murray. She married 
Des O’Connor in 1980 and they had 2 children: Trace and Noel. 
She resides in Dundalk, Co. Louth. 


O'CONNOR, Des H-8-2: 
Husband of Marion Flanagan. He is from Dundalk, Co. Louth. 


O'CONNOR, Trace H-8-2-1 


Daughter of Marion Flanagan and Des O’Connor. She was born 
in 1983. 
еее 
O'CONNOR, Noel Н-8-2-2 


Son of Marion Flanagan and Des O’Connor. Не was born in 1985. 
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FLANAGAN, Noel H-8-3 
Son of Joseph Flanagan and Teresa Murray. He married Geraldine 


Tracy in 1979 and they had 4 children: Ciaran, Ronan, Fergil and 
Enda. The family resides in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


TRACY, Geraldine H-8-3 
Wife of Noel Flanagan. She is from Lavey, Co. Cavan. 


FLANAGAN, Ciaran H-8-3-1 
Son of Noel Flanagan and Geraldine Tracy. He was born in 1984. 


FLANAGAN, Ronan H-8-3-2 
Son of Noel Flanagan and Geraldine Tracy. He was born in 1986. 


FLANAGAN, Fergil - he Н-8:3-3 
Son of Noel Flanagan and Geraldine Tracy. He was born іп 1990. 


FLANAGAN, Enda H-8-3-4 


Daughter of Noel Flanagan & Geraldine Tracy. She was born 
in 1994. 
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FLANAGAN, Helen 


Daughter of Joseph Flanagan and Teresa Murray. She married 
Kevin Harkin and they had 3 children: Brona, Orla and Paul. 
The family resides in England. 


HARKIN, Kevin 
Husband of Helen Flanagan. He is from Co. Donegal. 


HARKIN, Brona 


Daughter of Helen Flanagan and Kevin Harkin. 


HARKIN, Orla 


Daughter of Helen Flanagan and Kevin Harkin. 


HARKIN, Paul 


Son of Helen Flanagan and Kevin Harkin. 


FLANAGAN, Frank 


` Son of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. He was born іп 
Crosserlough, Co. Cavan on May 13, 1918. He died on March 
13, 1986 and is buried in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 
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H-8-4 


H-8-4 


H-8-4-1 


Н-8-4-2 


Н-8-4-3 


FLANAGAN, Mary Ellen “Cissie” H-10 
Daughter of Ellen Colwell and James Flanagan. She was born on 


May 13, 1920. Married Angus Arthur on August 28, 1967. They 
reside in Ballyjamesduff, Co. Cavan. 


ARTHUR, Angus H-10 


Husband of Mary Ellen Flanagan. He is from the Shetland Isles, 
Scotland. 
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Family of: Rose Colwell & Thomas Drumm 
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J-3 


Family Chart No: J 


Thomas Drumm 


DRUMM, Thomas “Tom” J-1 


Son of Rose Colwell and Thomas Drumm. He was born c1912 
and died on March 15, 1941. He married Mary Connelly and 
they had 4 children: Tom, Paddy, Barney and Maisie. 


CONNELLY, Mary Ј-1 
Wife of Thomas Drumm. She was Кот Cavan Town, Co. Cavan. 


DRUMM, Tom J-1-1 


Son of Thomas Drumm and Mary Connelly. He was drowned in 
Swellan Lake, Co. Cavan at age 18. 


DRUMM, Paddy J-1-2 
Son of Thomas Drumm and Mary Connelly. He lives in Scotland. 


DRUMM, Barney · J-1-3 
Son of Thomas Drumm and Mary Connelly. He lives in London, 
England. . 

осе 
DRUMM, Paddy | J-2 


Son of Rose Colwell and Thomas Drumm. He was born c1905 | 
and died on May 10, 1985. Paddy served in the British Army 

` during World War II and fought in Germany. 
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DRUMM, Kathleen 


J-3 
Daughter of Rose Colwell and Thomas Drumm. She was born on 
September 10, 1921. She married Frank O’Keeffe in February 
1946 and they had 6 children: Rose, Maura, Frankie, Kathleen, 

Jerry and Paul. 
өдө 
DRUMM, Maisie - J-1-4 
Daughter of Thomas Drumm and Mary Connelly. She lives in 
London, England. 
eee 
O’KEEFFE, Frank J-3 
. Husband of Kathleen Drumm. He is from Dublin City. He has 
worked for the Cavan Urban Council for over 40 years. He 
also served as a fireman in Co. Cavan for over 40 years. 
(171) 
O'KEEFFE, Rose J-3-1 
| Daughter of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O’Keefe. She is married 
to Erich Hiller and lives in Germany. 
еге 
HILLER, Erich J-3-1 
` Husband of Rose O'Keeffe. He is from Germany. 
LII 
O'KEEFEE, Maura J-3-2 


Daughter of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O'Keeffe. She is 
` married to Neil Carter and they had 2 sons: Damian and 
Alexander. The family lives in Laguna Beach, California. 
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CARTER, Neil J-3-2 
Husband of Maura O’Keeffe. He is from Purley, Surrey, England. 


CARTER, Damien J-3-2-1 


Son of Maura O’ Keeffe and Neil Carter. He was born in 1974. 


CARTER, Alexander J-3-2-2 
Son of Маша O'Keeffe and Neil Carter. He was born in 1978. 


O'KEEFFE, Frankie | 2-3-3. 


Son of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O’Keeffe. He is married to 
Maire Reilly. They live in Dublin. 


REILLY, Maire J-3-3 


Wife of Frankie O’Keeffe. She is from Co. Cavan. 


O'KEEFFE, Kathleen | | J34 


Daughter of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O'Keeffe. She is 
married to Peadar Conaty. They live in Killgarry, Co. Cavan. 
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CONATY, Peadar 


Husband of Kathleen O’Keeffe. 


О’КЕЕЕЕЕ, Jerry 


Son of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O’Keeffe. He is married to 
Imelda McAdam and they live іп Cavan Town. - 


O’KEEFFE, Paul 


Son of Kathleen Drumm and Frank O’Keeffe. He is Married to 
Caroline O’Reilly and they live in England. 


MCADAM, Imelda 
Wife of Jerry O’Keeffe. She is from Co. Cavan. 


O’REILLY, Caroline 
_ Wife of Paul O’Keeffe. She is from Co. Cavan. 
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Rear: L-R Catherine Сашам, Jack Cauldwell, John or Michael Smyth 
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Joseph & Edie Cauldwell w/grandchildren Maureen & Kathleen Brosnan 
1962 
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CELEBRATED GOLDEN 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Pictured are Frank and Kathleen O Keoffe, 23, St. Phelim's 
Place, Cavan who recently celebrated their 50th wedding 
anniversary with their family and friends. The couple, who 
were married in the Cathedral of Ss. Patrick and Felim by 
Rev, Fr. Cartwright, have six children and eleven grand- 
children. 
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1997 


Jimmy Coyle holding Marie Keogh & а McKiernan 
1937 


Papal award 
jor Dublin 


woman 


A Dublin woman who for the 
past 20 years has worked with 
the Dublin Diocesan Pilgrimage 
to Lourdes has been honoured 
by Pope Paul. Mrs. Kathleen 
Dunne, of Linden Lea, Stillor- 
gan, Co. Dublin (above) was 
yesterday presented with the 
Papal qward, the Bene Merenti | 
Medal, by the Archbishop of 
Dublin, the Most Rev. Dr. 
McQuaid, in Archbishop's 
House. 

The citation accompanying the 
award to Mrs. Dunne reads: 
“For notable services to the 
sick at the Shrine of Our Lady 
of Lourdes, particularly with the 
Dublin Diocesan Pilgrimage to 
Lourdes." 
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Danny Brosnan & Betty Cauldwell 
1957 
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Claire Cauldwell Wedding - 1972 
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Front: L-R Мега, Brendan, С 
Rear: L-R Paul, Tony, John 


ilbert Johnston, Claire, Mrs Edie Cauldwell, Marie 
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SOLDIER 


I was that which others did not want to be. 
I went where others feared to go, and did what others failed to do. 


I asked nothing from those who gave nothing, and reluctantly 
accepted the thought of eternal loneliness .... should I fail. 


I have seen the face of terror; felt the stinging cold of fear; 
and enjoyed the sweet taste of a moment's love. 


I have cried, pained, and hoped .... but most of all, 
I have lived times others would say were best forgotten 
I was proud of what I was .... a soldier. 
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Rural Ireland is full of history and tradition. In modern, fast-changing times 
with the world getting smaller every day and with outside influences having an almost 
irresistible bearing on our lives, we could quite easily forget our past. 


Gone are the days when old people sat around fire-sides keeping the youth 
enthralled with their memories and tales of their forefathers. Nowadays, it is 
necessary to commit such matters to everlasting print. 


This is our small effort to preserve some memories of customs of rural 
Ireland prior to World War II. Even if the customs here reflect, only, the ways 
in Co. Kerry I am sure they were not much different from those in Co. Cavan and 
elsewhere. 


I trust that you the reader (including you city folks) have found it both 
informative and entertaining. 
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The Rebel 

And now I speak, being full of 
vision: s 

I speak to my people, and I 
speak in my people's name to 
the masters of my people. 

I say to my people that they are 
holy, that.they are august, 
despite their chains, 

That they are greater than those 
that hold them, and stronger 
and purer, . 

That they have but need and 
courage, and to call on the 
name of their God, 

God the unforgetting, the dear 
God that loves the peoples 

For whom He died naked; 
suffering sharne. 

And I say to my people's 
masters: Beware, 

Beware of the thing that is 
coming, beware of the risen 
people | 

Who shall take what ye would 
not give. Did ye think to 
conquer the people, 

Or that Law is stronger than life 
and than men’s desire to be 
fre? -> 


We will try it out with you, ye 
that have harried and held, 
Ye that have bullied and bribed, 
tyrants, hypocrites, liars! 
Padraic H. Pearse 
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why GOO created треіапо 


y V nce upon a time, God looked down 
Қ (| from heaven and decided the carth was 
А: цоо drab and cheerless; that it necded 
more beauty and gaiety and laughter. 

. So He created an isle in the midst of a lovely 
blue sca; He took the green of an emerald and 
painted the trees, the green of an apple and made 
the grass light and lovely, and the green of precious 
jade and colored the hills and valleys. And He chose 
a special ray of sunlight to shine on this isle, and 
selected the balmiest breezes to blow there. 

Then He decided that such a beautiful piece 
of green earth should belong only to the most spe- 
cial kind of people. 

So He gathered together the music of a bird’s 
song, the soul and heart of a poet, the twinkle in the 
star sheen, the brave and fierce heart of a lion, and 
the laughter of angels — and blended them together 
into a group of wonderful people He called the 
Irish! 

And He named their dwelling place THE 
EMERALD ISLE! 


“Keep in contact with your roots in the soil о, 
freland, with your families and your culture" 


—Pope John Paul IT 
October 1979 
Limerick, Ireland 
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A LAND OF LOVE 


Any visitor to Ireland with an active imagination or with a streak of romanticism is 
often tempted, if not compelled, to ponder upon his visit to the country. Some feel 
almost forced to write about their impressions of Ireland in musical song, others seem 
obliged or called to express their feelings in deep and moving poetry. Still, others are 
enticed to express their thoughts about Ireland, but are not gifted with the pen or verse. 
Thus, we often have the fruitless attempt of descriptive essay. Апа so we have a 
fantastic conglomeration of prose and song gathered over the years in an attempt to 
depict that mysterious and beckoning call of Ireland. 


Some of these works are very beautiful and descriptive, some are very happy. 
Still, others are very sad, and most are nostalgic and sentimental. All are very valid and 
earnest attempts, however, to describe and depict the intoxicating beauty of the dear, 
green place and the indelible impressions that she leaves with each visitor. Ireland has 
been described with such phrases as , "the green isle," “the land of saints and 
scholars," “the old sod," and "the home of hospitality." 


When people hear Ireland mentioned, they immediately think of an island of 
beautiful green fields, castles, awe inspiring waterfalls, thatched cottages, the turf fire, 
and of course, the shamrock. Ireland is perhaps the most connotative and thought 
inspiring land in all the world. In many cases all one has to see is a picture of a spinning 
wheel, a farmer at the fair, a red haired, freckled child, or a glass of the “good stuff,” and 
immediately his mind is back in Ireland. 


All one has to hear is a touch of the Irish accent, the tune of a violin, or a few 
whistled notes from an Irish song and one's thoughts are carried back to the land of 
strange enchantment. One never really leaves Ireland as one's thoughts are always 
returning. Ireland is the land of song: “Mother Mackree," “Danny Boy," "Galway Bay,” 
‘The Isle of Innisfree." “Fields of Athenry." "Тһе Lovely Rose of Clare." Ireland certainly is 
all of these things. It is the land of beautiful green fields, the isle of saints and scholars, the 
land of great literature and song. 


It is the land of “Galway Bay', the country of hearth warmed homes, and the 
womb of the pub. Ireland has been described in all these manners because the 
impressions that she offers are so hard to aptly describe. What ties all these 
descriptions of Ireland together is the Чпаезспрабћу of the impressions that each 
visitor comes away with. That is why Ireland has been described in so many different 
manners and fashions. They are all valid and sincere, and this is what is important. 


To me, however, Ireland is all of these things but much more. If one were to put 
together all the songs and poems, all the essays and stories, all the music and dances 
and pictures of Ireland, there would still be something missing. What is this missing factor . 
that makes all other descriptions of this land seem lacking and inadequate? What is it 
that makes the country so difficult to describe? What is it, then, that makes the isle the 
most beautiful and unforgettable land? To me Ireland is only one thing - people. 


The factor that always seems so hard to describe adequately is her people. 
These people have a quality, a heavenly quality, that makes them impossible to 
describe. These people possess the most priceless and most beautiful and useful 
asset this world will ever know. The Irish have the gift of love. It is this love that is the 
quality that is so difficult to pinpoint; so impossible to describe. It is this love, this 
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hospitality, this sincere and earnest kindness and friendship, so readily extended, that 
makes Ireland the beautiful land of enchantment that it is. 


Ireland is the land of love and loving people. This is the reason why so many 
people fall in love with her, because she extends so much love to them. One would 
wonder how Ireland maintains such an inexhaustible source of love. That is where 
Ireland's children play such an important role. Ireland will never run short of love 
because for all the love she gives out she receives so much more in return. My 
impressions of Ireland are hard to describe let me just say that | love it. 


Irish Echo 
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St. Patrick and His Influence 


‘They look down on us because we are Irish" - these words from the few extant 
writings of the evangeliser of Ireland, St. Patrick, regarding so-called Christians from 
another country, who had kidnapped some of his flock and had sold them into slavery, 
are probably the first record of a sentiment which was to be uttered not infrequently in 
later times. | 


The works quoted аге remarkable also in the Patrick was not a native Irishman 
and had probably been bom in Celtic Britain, as a subject of the later Roman Empire. But 
Patrick's identification with the land of his adoption, Ireland, and with the Irish race, has 
persisted so closely, even to our own day, that scarcely anyone thinks of him as other 
than The Father of the Irish People as closely with them as Abraham or Moses with the 
Israelites. 


The peculiar quality of Ireland, which has led her to make Irishmen апа 
Irishwomen of all of those who have approached her with an open heart, showed itself in 
early modern times. The Philosopher and Protestant Bishop, George Berkley, referring to 
some theories then current, stated, “we Irish otherwise." 


Our Irish tradition is an all embracing one: the groups which have gone to make 
up our nation, from distant, prehistoric times to the present, have entered the island of 
Ireland from such varied points as the Iberian area - the builders of the great stone 
fortresses of Staigue in Kerry and Dun Aengus on the Aran Islands - or from Central 
Europe like the Celts, who gave us the Irish language. The Vikings came from the 
Scandinavian countries and laid the foundations for commerce and trade. Later 
entrants to the Irish melting pot have come form France, Spain, England, Scotland, the 
Low Countries, from Germany and even from the United States. 


Conversely the Irish race has spread throughout the globe, at first to the 
European mainland later to Australia and to North and South America. A traditional Irish 
song “Danny Boy" is also a Korean folksong dating from the days before steam, when 
an Irish ship-wrecked sailor taught it to his rescuers. It is , however, doubtful that the 
sailors hompipe similarty owes it emergence to Irish dancing. 


The Irish often left their homeland driven by misgovermment and famine. This 
was particularly the nineteenth century experience, when so many of the Irish race 
entered their adopted countries not to rule, but like Patrick himself, to serve. Like Patrick 
too, they frequently had to endure discrimination on the grounds that they were Irish. But 
the memory of past suffering is no necessary cause for bitterness. It carries even a 
modicum of pride, for the Irish have helped significantly to build up their adopted 
countries. They had contributed to civic, spiritual and literary life. : 


As we today are conscious of the challenges which our ancestors have 
overcome, of the pluriform society in which we now live, and of the many ethnic groups 
that have gone to the making of the Irish people, our Irish identity reminds us of the 
emerald - long enduring, precious, many faceted, which reflects as it transforms the 
sunlight. Our common allegiance to the name of Ireland encompasses many traditions. 
Our task today is to preserve this unity in diversity, to show forth that liberality which is our 
special inheritance and which inspired St. Patrick to give himself for the Irish people. 


It is probably correct to say that the great feast of St. Patrick is celebrated more 
abroad than in Ireland. The Irish, whether the description be deserved or not, are a 
notoriously sentimental race, and when two Irishmen get together in a foreign land, they 
naturally tend to reminisce, to speak of home and all that it means. 


There are also occasions when this simple spirit of friendship becomes far more 
pronounced, and burst into convival celebration. Christmas, with all its nostalgic 
memories is one and St, Patrick's Day is another. Then all the barriers are well and truly 
broken down, and the remnants of the dour Celt become submerged in rejoicing. 


So wherever Irishmen foregather in the four corners of the earth on St. Patrick's 
Day, there will be parades, dinners, dances, church service. Green will be the color 
displayed, and all the other outward trappings which have become associated with this 
great feast will be obvious. 


To those in Ireland, who are accustomed to take the day a little more quietly, 
these overseas manifestations seem, to say the least, a little strange. There is a feeling 
too that the real reason for the rejoicing has been forgotten. and whether this is so or not, 
certainly the suspicion is not aided by the fact that many of these who take part in the 
festivities are not Irish, have no connection with Ireland, and in some instances, do not 
even know its approximate geographical position. 


But despite all this, it is still a noteworthy fact that such a small country can create 
such a world-wide recognition of the presence and worth of its people. 


It is worth noting that from the White House in 1962 President John Е. Kennedy sent 
this message to America: "The observance of St. Patrick's Day is almost as old in 
America as the Irish themselves, and some say they arrived in the sixth century," the late 
President said, calling it too, a “day of dedication," he noted that "no one in the darkest 
cell, the remotest prison, under the most unyielding tyranny, is ever entirely lost in 
bondage while there are yet free men in the world.” Mr. Kennedy concluded: “As this 
be our faith, let it also be our pride that all who share it, | send greetings of this day." 


It was in the year 432 that St. Patrick went to Ireland to spread the faith to the Irish 
people. He was born in France (some say Wales) about the year 387, a nephew of St. 
Martin of Tours. At the age of 16 he was taken captive by an Irish chieftain and sold as a 
slave. 


For six years he herded sheep. Although separated from home and family he 
found no time for self-pity. We read of his "Confessions: “While tending the flocks | 
prayed frequently during the day; the love and fear of God advocated in me more and 
more, and His faith and spirit increased in me, so that | prayed a hundred times during 
the day, and almost as often at night. | arose before dawn to pray, amid the snow, the _ 
frost, and the rain." 


| During his captivity the boy Patrick learned the language and customs of the Irish. 
: He leamed, too, to love them, and resolved to return some day as a priest to these 
people who knew nothing of Christianity. 


At the age of 22, Patrick escaped back to France and entered a seminary at 
Tours, where his uncle was bishop. His “Confessions” relate that he was continually 
haunted with memories of the Irish and with a desire to bring the faith to them. He had a 
vision of Irish children holding out their arms and crying for him to retum. St. Patrick spent 
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nine more years in study and prayer, until he was finally sent to Rome as a priest. Pope 
St. Celestine was impressed with him and what he had to say about the Irish nation. 


He consecrated Patrick a bishop and sent him on his way. Patrick reached 
Ireland; this time a bishop instead of slave, though no one knew what a bishop was. 


He headed for the royal palace of Tara, where a national festival was being 
held, and proceeded with the ceremonies of Easter Week. 


The Druid religion insisted that no fire could be lit throughout the land under 
penalty of death until one had first been kindled at the royal palace. But Patrick lit his 
paschal candle. The Druid priests told the king that the nation would be destroyed 
unless the criminal was punished, and Patrick was summoned to the throne. 


But Patrick so impressed the king with the teachings of Christianity that he was 
invited to appear before the national council. Patrick preached the teachings of Christ 
to the chiefs and many of them were soon baptized. His use of the lovely shamrock to 
explain the Trinity has forever endeared it to Irish hearts. 


This was the beginning of Christianity in Ireland, a country smaller than most of our 
states. From north to south, from east to west the Gospel spread. It was a conversion 
unlike that of any other country. Not a drop of blood was shed, and 51. Patrick lived to 
see his adopted land become completely Christian in 30 years. 


By the sixth and seventh centuries his spiritual offspring were spreading the Faith 
all over Europe. It was two-way traffic: students from the continent of Europe went by the 
hundreds to study in Irish seminaries, while Irish nuns and priests founded convents and 
monasteries all over Europe. 


Ireland became known as “the Island of Saints and Scholars.” During the dark 
Ages it was Ireland that kept both faith and leaming alive in Europe. 


Historians relate that anyone in Europe who knew Latin and Greek at that time was 
either Irish or taught by an Irishman. St. Bernard described the Irish missionaries going 
forth "like bees from а hive." Pope Benedict XIV attributed the revival of Christianity and 
leaming throughout Europe to their efforts. 


Although there were no martyrs involved in the conversions of Ireland, the Irish 
endured a most bitter persecution after the Reformation. Suffering under English rule, 
they had their property seized because of their faith, saw all their seminaries closed and 
their priests beheaded. 


During the centuries of persecution, Europe repaid its debt to Ireland by setting . 
up Irish seminaries in Paris, Rome and Salamanca. Irish youths were slipped out of the 
country and smuggled back as priests. All the churches in Ireland were confiscated. 
For a century they said Mass in caves and on rocks, before they were allowed little 
chapels. 


The Catholics in Ireland under British oppression became the poorest people in 
Europe. They fled to the ends of the earth, in what historians describe as “the flight of the 
Wild Geese." Wherever they went they brought the faith. 


Where is the parish without any Irish? Where is the city without Irish sisters? What 
corner of the globe is without an Irish priest? 
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Their deep-rooted faith, plus their dispersion like the twelve tribes of Israel, has 
made the Irish the greatest missionary people in the world. Every year hundreds of 
priests and nuns go forth from Ireland, spreading the religion St. Patrick taught them long 
ago. 


Ireland has an empire all her own, a spiritual empire, that on March 17 will honor 
St. Patrick in every comer of the world. In the U.S. alone there are more than 400 churches 
names after him. The Irish are to be found everywhere, and with their strong faith they 
are indeed like the presence of God. 


One of the big events held in New York City honoring St. Patrick is the parade up 
Fifth Avenue on March 17. St. Patrick's Day Parade is a tradition older than the Republic 
itself. It is not only Irish, it is American. Let's protect and keep it that way. To all our 
readers we wish: Ghuimid La Fheile Padraig fe shone agus fe mhaise. 


Irish Echo 
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THE TRADITION OF THE DANCE 


At a social recently in Ireland, a friend drew my attention to the enthusiasm of 
young people - and that includes those from 10 or 12 years upwards - for set dancing. It 
is something we have all noticed. No sooner is the dance called than the youngsters 
are rushing on the floor, joining hands and tapping their feet in anticipation of the music. 


It wasn't always so. Indeed, up to about 10 years ago the set dance was the 
preserve of the older people, who had brought it from the house dances of a former 
era. The parents had danced it at the crossroads patterns and they themselves had 
battered many a floor on the nights of threshings or other notable events, when the 
operative command was “round the house and mind the dresser." 


The Scor competitions, sponsored by the GAA, prompted a great revival of set 
dancing. Originally, the older members were persuaded by clubs to come out and 
demonstrate the dance. Within a few years the younger people were able to take 
over, and they brought youthful zest to the job. 


Responding to the newly created interest, the dancing teachers began to teach 


it to their younger pupils. So now we have even tiny tots in Ireland able to acquit 
themselves well at the dance. 


There has been some controversy as to whether the sets which have evolved in 
the past decade are true to the tradition of the dance. Instead of gliding in and out, as 
they did in the country kitchens, the present-day set dancers lift the feet high and use a 
number of fancy steps. Many oldtimers frown on such practices, disputing the 
authenticity of the new-style sets. 


To settle the argument, one must review the history of this particular dance. It 
developed in the nineteenth century from the French quadrille, which was brought to 
Britain and Ireland by the British soldiers returning from Waterloo. In high society, the 
quadrille became the popular dance of the day, and as part of the Anglicization 
process an attempt was made to have it substituted for the Irish dances, which were 
very much in vogue in Ireland. 


It is recorded that the Knight of Glin in Limerick sent out an order to all dancing 
masters operating in his area to teach the quadrille to their pupils. They were reluctant to 
draw his wrath upon themselves, but they found a way round the problem. They 
speeded up the time of the music, invented new steps, and eventually wound up with a 
dance which became popularly known as the set. 


Because of its origin, the set has been frowned on by the Irish dancing purists 
over the years. But Breandan Breathnach, a leading authority on Irish dancing, claims . 
the ostracism of the set has been very unfair, as he maintains that what eventually 
evolved from the quadrille was a totally new Irish dance. 


The original sets, as taught by the dancing masters, had a lot of innovations, with 
plenty of fancy stepping as the dancers moved in and out. But in later years, as the 
dancing masters disappeared from the scene and succeeding generations were left to 
their own devices, the fancy stepping was lost and a more simplified version of the 
dance was used. This, of course, suited people who had never been to a dancing 
school. 
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So what has really happened in the past decade is that the dancing teachers of 
the present day have gone back to the original method of dancing the set. 


The set, of course, was a late arrival as far as Irish dances are concerned. The 
Rinnce Fada and the various Round Dances and Long Dances were in vogue for 
centuries before the set appeared on the scene. 


The great treasury of Irish dances which have been handed down are the 
legacy of the dancing masters who traveled the country on a full-time basis, gathering 
around them pupils who were glad to have some diversion from the drab existence in a 
poverty-stricken countryside. 


The dancing masters had a high social status, being looked upon as men of 
great talent who possessed a wide experience of life because of their travels. They 
dressed spectacularly, adding to the sense of glamor and Importance which 
surrounded them. A typical dancing master of the eighteenth century would wear a 
green blazer, a yellow waistcoat, black knee-breeches, multi-colored stockings and 
buckled shoes. Naturally, he stood out a mile from his drably-attired countrymen. 


There was a sense of excitement when a dancing master came into an area to 
conduct a class. He usually stayed in the home of one of the better-off members of the 
community, and conducted the classes in the kitchen, or in a barn if the number of 
pupils warranted if. 


He began by demonstrating his own prowess at dancing. It was regarded as a 
great virtue to be able to execute an intricate dance in a small space - so it became 
popular to dance on a table or on a board laid on the floor. 


All the great individual dances that we know today were invented by these 
dancing masters. It is said that the most productive period was the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century - some time between 1770 and 1800. 


Not only were these dancing masters expected to impart their tuition to their 
pupils, they were not regarded as being first-class unless they were able to invent new 
steps and new dances as well. So there was a great continuity of effort to outwit each 
other in this respect. 


And there was intense rivalry for the locations which promised for most lucrative 
returns. When a clash occurred between two dancing masters for a particular area, the 
matter was usually settled in a contest between them. They danced before as 
assembled audience of prospective рирб,апа the man who was voted best by 
popular acclaim got the spoils. 


It is recorded that an English traveler going through a village in Tipperary in the | 
latter part of the eighteenth century was surprised to find a big crowd assembled in the 
village square in the middle of the day. The were, he learned, judging a contest 
between two dancing masters, each of whom was demonstrating his skills on top of a 
barrel. 


There were three great schools of dancing in Ireland about the year 180 - the 


schools of Kerry, Limerick and Cork. Others existed throughout the country, of course, 
but none attained the renown of these three Munster schools. 
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In Kerry there were many professors of Irish dancing whose fame spanned the 
whole country. Of these, ОКеапп was the most noted. Не is credited with bringing order 
and uniformity to the great body of Irish dances. He invented many of the most noted 
dances, including “The Blackbird." 


His greatest rival of the time was a Limerick man, Tadhg Ruadh O'Sullivan - and 
by all accounts, a worthy rival he was. 


In a book on Irish dancing published in 1912, J.G. O'Keeffe and Art O'Brien had 
some interesting comments to make on the state of dancing at the time. 


‘There are some features in connection with Irish dancing as it is seen today in 
Irish towns and cities which call for passing comment,” they say. 


The dancing masters went into decline as the nineteenth century progressed, 
but made a comeback with the establishment of the Gaelic League in 1893. They faded 
out again with the advent of the national struggle and have operated only on a limited 
basis through much of this century. But there is a big revival in progress at the present 


time. And it is interesting to note that female teachers now probably outnumber their 
male counterparts. 


They do work of great national value in handing on the great legacy of Irish 
dancing to an up-and-coming generation. Long may they survive and prosper. 


Irish Echo 
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GOING TO THE HALL 
LE SEAN O CEILLEACHAIR 


Dancing, “the language of the Воду“, is the oldest and liveliest of all the Arts. The 
earliest records of dancing are cave paintings in Northern Spain, which are thought to 
be 50,000 years old. There are many reasons for dancing - we have all for example 
heard of Rain Dances by primitive tribes. People dance as an expression of joy, for the 
exercise involved, but, above all, for the social aspect to companionship and the 
finding of relief from the sameness of everyday life. Each country has its own distinct 
form of dance; each community puts its own imprint on that dance and, indeed, Sliabh 
Luachra is no exception with its distinctive Polka Set. 


An attempt to give a complete picture of dancing in Sliabh Luachra would fill many 
volumes, so | will confine myself to dealing with wnat became known as the “Dance Hall 
Era" of the 1940's, fifties and sixties. During this period, the dance hall was finally 
accepted by the clergy. who in earlier years made every effort to banish these ‘dens of 
Iniquity’ by raiding the premises and proscribing people from the altar. In one parish, the 
priests refused to accept dues - seat money, oats money, or station money from the 
dance hall owner. 


In earlier days, clergy also objected to house dances, which they often raided. 
Many a new dress was destroyed by cow-dung and many a trousers seat lost as 
dancers lay down between cows or jumped through a hedge to avoid being caught. It 
was much easier to escape from the Cross Roads ‘Pattern’ as there was open country 
all around and plenty of room for scattering. 


The forties heralded the age of permissiveness when dancing was first reluctantly 
allowed on a Sunday afternoon and later from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. (Who could foresee the 
eighties then, when those going dancing or 'discoing' at 10 p.m. have a wait of two hours 
ahead of them before things get going?). 


Jim Tady Willie O'Connor remembers: “At first we only had evening dances in 
Gneevegulilla from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. In Ballydesmond, dancing was from 7 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
When the musicians were finished in Gneeveguilla, they hired Timmy Hickey's hackney 
car to take them to Ballydesmond - so they were installed in plenty of time to tune up at 7 
p.m." 


Among these musicians were Dan O'Leary, Denis Murphy, Con Cronin, Dan Murphy, 
Jack and Julia Clifford, Connie O'Leary and Diarmuid O'Leary. There was no talk of 
‘pands' in those early days, when admission to the dance only cost 3d or 4d - about 2p in 
today's money, and often that meagre tariff was hard to come by. A neighbour of mine 
recalls: “A friend and | decided during the week that we'd go to the Hall on Sunday 
night, Mick had the price of ‘the Door, but my only hope was to steal a dozen of eggs - 
from my mother and sell them. On my delivery round, | met a few of the lads and a bit of 
crack started, and between the jigs and the reels, the eggs broke. That put paid to my 
dancing for that week!" Indeed, many sacks of potatoes were sold on the quiet to 
procure the necessary pennies. 


The actual dance itself was only part of the enjoyment as much of the socialising 
was done on the way to and from the hall. Transport being non-existent, people walked 
in groups, the exception, who was the proud owner of a bicycle, was more to be pitied 
than envied as he spent more time carrying the bicycle than it carrying him owing to the 
poor state of the roads and inferior tyres. Neither was the bicycle designed to carry the 
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two extra passengers who had booked 'seats on the crossbar and the carrier. So, 
there was many a mishap! 


Every hall had its own particular ‘Big Night’. In Vaughan's Hall, Ballydesmond, it was, 
for example, the Teachers Dance. However, in many halls the biggest night of all was 
St. Stephen's Night. This was really looked forward to and saved up for in the preceding 
weeks. If available, new clothes from America were donned. The man who had five 
shillings (25p) could really afford to enjoy himself. He could drink a couple of pints of 
porter at 10d a pint (4p) and buy 20 cigarettes at 8d (3p), pay for himself going into the 
dance and, after all that, have change left for the following week. We must remember 
that five shillings that time was much harder to procure than it is today. One did get value 
for money, though, which is more than can be said for the current state of affairs. 


Competitiveness between various halls led to the provision of lorry transport by 
some hallowners, such as Peter Murphy, of Lacka, and Janey Horgan, of Lighthouse, 
Ballydesmond. Yet, “shanks mare" was preferred by many as the ‘rapid transit" 
curtailed much of the fun, especially on the way home. Pranks and practical jokes were 
the order of the day - or should | say night - as under the cover of darkness, wet coarse 
bags were placed over chimneys, pebbles thrown at windows, door-latches were tied 
to frames, gates were removed from pillars and donkeys or ponies were 'borrowed' to 
provide transport for the leg weary. 


Fashion at that time was much more formal than it is today when “Anything Goes". 
The girls attired in dresses with full skirts and hemlines below the knee, over which 
cardigans were usually worn. A slide or ribbon on the hair completed Тһе Look". Men 
wore suits with starched white collar and tie. Going to the dance was a big occasion for 
which the best of style was wom and shoes were of course well polished. Neither did the 
menfolk forget to give their hair a good shine, through the liberal application of the 
famous Brilliantine - the long distance hair oil. 


In the dim, gas-lit halls, the dancers really enjoyed themselves. Every second 
dance was a Polka Set interspersed by a fox-trot or old-time waltz. These people took 
their dancing seriously and both boys and girls were very selective in choosing their 
partners. Girls often made themselves quite scarce and ducked away adroitly when 
someone they knew who didn't had a “step in his legs" was approaching for a dance. 
They could not refuse to dance with a neighbour, so it was easier to hide behind their 
friends and hope that he would inflict his artless legs on somebody else. But it was quite 
common for two who never danced together to become quite amorous. The dance 
hall was for dancing but whatever happened afterwards was regarded as a 'bonus' of 
‘the Will of God’. 


Should a couple decide during a dance that they wanted to get better acquainted 
they arranged a little 'tete-a-tete' as discreetly as possible. About twenty minutes or 
half an hour before the end of the dance, ‘himself would sidle towards the door апа: 
pretend to go for a ‘breath of fresh air. About five minutes later, ‘herself would go to the 
cloakroom, get her coat, and slip out to meet him at the prearranged spot. 


From there, they would proceed to a nice, quiet, comfortable hay-bam or turf-shed, 
where they would chat and ... | am told that places in certain hay-barns were at a 
premium. Some were going to the same barn for so long that they felt they had a 
special privilege or squatter's rights there. As most of the men smoked at the time, it 
seems amazing that haybar fires weren't more prevalent! Great care was exercised 
however. Cigarettes were extinguished in the following manner: first a spit was 
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deposited in the palm of the hand. This was used to tap the ‘fag’, and the butt was then 
religiously placed in the top-pocket and smoked with relish later on the way home. 


After the sojoum in private, the couple walked back in the direction of the Hall, 
where all the other couples who had “held a session in camera" were congregating as 
well as those who had danced all night - either by choice or the failure to “state their 
case". Tentative arrangements were made for the following Sunday night, to be 
confirmed when they met a week later at Mass. Then, the various groups took off in their 
own directions. 


Those who had bicycles, if they could travel without getting a puncture, would be 
home well before the others. Those walking never minded the journey, as the fun, 
gossip, stories and the whispered comparing of notes - not to mention the practical 
jokes already referred to - made the miles seem very short. As a general rule, however, 
almost all wanted to be home before midnight and this applied whether thy were aged 
twenty or forty. The father and mother (never referred to in the now disrespectful terms 


of the ‘old lad’ and ‘old lady) would “go mad" if they did not come home at а 
respectable hour. 


There were some who did not conform to the rules but, more often than not, when 
making a silent approach towards the house, the dog would bark and wake half the 
parish, or, the father would be just on his way out to see a calving cow. Worst of all, the 
poor unfortunate person would put a foot on the third step of a stairs that always 
creaked, and this invariably triggered comment from the mothers bedroom: “God 
knows it isn't a nice hour of the night to be coming іп!“ or “what were you doing you 
blackguard?" or “you'll shame us at your age - I'm telling you your father will deal with 
you in the moming, and that will put an end to your galavanting." 


There wasn't, however, any end put to the galavanting. In the eyes of the older 
generation, matters went from bad to worse. The age of decadence really seemed to 
have arrived when the finishing time of the dances was first extended to midnight and 
then to 1 a.m. These were known as Cinderella Dances. The all-night dances were the 
last straw, prompting many an elder to exclaim: "What is the world coming to, Thank 
God I'm old." 


These late dances gave rise to a whole new set of customs. 'The Supper became 
a feature. Some houses situated near the dance-halls opened up their parlours and did 
a lucrative trade in providing the hungry dancers with repasts. The ‘Tea’ consisted of 
tea, bread, butter and jam, at a tariff of one shilling and sixpence - approximately seven 
pence in today's money. For those with a stouter appetite and purse, a “Meat Теа" was 
served. This included a plate of ham along with the basic bread, butter and jam, and 
this set a diner back a half crown (12 1/2 p). 


А man had to have serious intentions if he invited a girl to tea, and he had to have ` 
very serious ideas, indeed, before inviting her to partake of a “Meat Теа". It is known 
that people found themselves in very embarrassing situations concerning these 
invitations. There was, for instance, the man who invited a gir to tea having the 'one and 
six' safely in the heel of his fist, but when she was seated at the table in the eating house 
the damsel proceeded to order the ‘whole works’. Any amount of fingering of the ‘one 
and six' in the pocked didn't increase it to half a crown. The consequences of this little 
misunderstanding hardly bears contemplation! 


Mineral bars were another innovation. These were generally situated within the hall 
and were operated by the dance hall proprietor. The wheels of progress continued to 
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tum inexorably - electricity gradually crept through the countryside throwing new light on 
many subjects - including the ‘hall’ and its patrons. The ladies spent longer in the 
cloakroom admiring themselves in the mirror with the aid of the electric bulb, which 
showed up assets and flaws as the old gas light had never done. 


Time marched on an local musicians took a back seat as Bands became the rage. 
Though some incorporated local talent - others travelled from one end of the county to 
the other. Catering for bands was another home industry as refreshments had to be 
provided for musicians who had travelled long distances. The arrival of bands on the 
scene added extra excitement and romance to the Sunday night excursion, and many 
fans travelled from hall to hall within a modest distance to follow ‘their band." 


With the advent of tared roads, bicycles gained favour. This caused a minor 
headache for the dance-hall owners who had to provide ‘bicycle parks' to facilitate 
parking. Everything is a mixed blessing as they say and this was true of the new 
developments. The manufacturers of bicycle clips experienced a 'boom' in business. 
In fact, these little metal devices were as indispensable to the cyclist as his bicycle 
pump and flash lamp. 


A security problem was posed by the latter items. It was vital to ensure their safe 
keeping while one danced and romanced.as there were dire consequences awaiting 
anyone who dared to brave the journey home without them. Flat tyres were the minor 
worry - far worse was the prospect of the vigilant Garda on the look-out for bicycles 
without lights and subsequent court case, fine, and publicity which neighbours gloated 
over, misfortune indeed! Still, these problems were as nothing compared to the sheer 
enjoyment of 'going to the Hall.' 


As the fifties progressed, the widespread emergence of the motor car very 
perceptibly changed lifestyles in rural Ireland. The outside world also began to intrude 
on Sliabh Luachra and it could be equally claimed that Sliabh Luachra began to intrude 
on the outside world - people travelled away from their own parishes freely for the first 
time. This trend couldn't but interfere with the old pattern of dancing, and many halls fell 
victim to the new tum of events. 


Anglias and Prefects steered past the familiar wayside and crossroad dancehalls, 
heading for halls in bigger villages and towns. Such halls began to thrive and expand, at 
the expense of their less imposing counterparts which were unceremoniously turned 
into piggeries and stores, and their days of glory eventually came to an end. 


Tastes and habits became more sophisticated. Big bands were the main attraction. 
Their names alone conjured up visions of romance and excitement: The Clipper 
Carlton, The Savoy Swing Seven, Brose Walsh, The Vanguard Six, Мск Delahunty, 
Maurice Mulcahy. The death-knell was also sounded for many of the old customs. 
Trips to haybarns became as outdated as bicycle clips! It is not that human nature had 
taken any major tum in its inclinations but the astute Sliabh Luachrans weren't backward 
in discovering that there is more than one aspect to the convenience of a motor car! 
Teas’, not to mention ‘meat teas’, fell out of favour. Who could put their legs under a 
table again, and face a feed of ham after getting up from the supper at home and 
driving a mere ten or twelve miles to 'town'? God be with the days... 


The seventies saw the decline of many flourishing halls in the villages and smaller 
towns. Young people started to go farther and farther afield for their entertainment, 
deserting their home territory in their relentless search for enjoyment. Now, nothing 
remains but the sad, empty shells and . maybe, ghosts! People who care to cast their 
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minds back recall a gentler age, an innocent age - and age when hope sprang etemal, 
and the old dance halls tinged the otherwise dreary lives with a touch of the almost 
magic. There was glamour, companionship fun and romance, right on one's own 
doorstep, and all for thraypence'. Now as the man says " what before or since could 
beat that?" - Oh! the Days of the Kerry Dancing!!! 


Journal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1987 
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THE TINKERS 


In the spring of the year on every road in Ireland the Traveling People are to be 
seen beginning their annual and pointless preregrination through their well-wom circuits. 
The sight of their high-built caravans, their strings of piebald horses, their parcels of 
whey-headed children, is greeted with admiration by the romantic and with despair by 
those on whom they prey. The admiration is a symptom of the false sentimentality 
which sees іп these freesouled nomads a negation of the invisible chains of custom and 
convention. No rent or taxes to pay, thinks the romantic, no office hours, no regulations: 
a fine and noble life on the open road, with a hey, hey hey and the winds that blow. 


Despair is the besetting companion of the farmer who knows that the tinkers will 
turn their horses loose on his burgeoning crops, will leave gates open for his stock to 
stray on to the road, will “buy* his horse and his ass for a few pounds thrown down on the 
floor, will intimidate the very old or the very young; that they will wheedle when they can, 
bully when they can, “whip" sheets and shirts from the hedgerows, "borrow" hen or 
goose. Neither the romantic or pessimistic view is entirely true, though there is much 
more truth in the second than the first. 


"Don't call us tinkers or itinerants. We are dealers. Yes, traveling dealers and 
proud of it." The tinkers, as | will have to call them no matter how they protest, have been 
on the roads of Ireland for centuries, and in their veins flows some of the best blood of 
ihe country. Some carry on a very ancient nomadic tradition which is prehistoric in 
origins; some first went straying in Elizabeth's reign, some under Cromwell, but the 
majority are the descendants of those who left their homes or were evicted in the 
Famine years of the 1840's. 


In appearance they conform to the descriptions of the Irish which we find in the 
books of early travelers: red-haired or blonde with fair skin and blue eyes, they are 
probably the last of the aboriginal Irish whose blood is unmixed - the Aranman, long 
admired as the quintessence of the noble Irish race is another on the islands. The tinker 
sees himself as the victim and the policeman or the farmer as the harrying vigilante. 
Hear a tinker woman: "We get no fair play from the Government. We're like the hare 
running before the hound. We're human beings, aren't we, not animals. Our children 
are treated like dogs, getting no education.” And a tinker man: "If we turn our horses on 
the land we're charged with trespass. If we have them on the road, we're charged with 
obstruction. What are we supposed to do - put them to bed?" 


The tinkers are a nation within a nation. Nobody knows how many of them there 
are. Though they live among, and largely on the settled members of the community, 
there is virtually no communication between the two worlds. The tinkers deal in horses, 
rags, wool, horse-hair, and cans. 


Some are now dealing in radios, televisions and house utensils. While some аге ` 
extremely poor and others are extraordinarily rich, they all belong to the same 
mysterious freemasonry which can pass for news more quickly that radio telegraphy. If 
one of them 5 charged in court with a serious offense every tinker for miles around will be 
there to see him tried ага, if necessary, to put up bail in cash, frequently in thousands of 
pounds. Many tinkers today have autos and trucks with modern caravans and 
campers. 


Every ass that brays is said to lament the death of a tinker, and it may be said that 
the asses pass on the sad news, but certainly within hours of a tinker's death his relations 
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from all parts of Ireland will have gathered to see him propery waked and buried. When 
the casket is carried to the cemetery every tinker will fry to touch it, and if cannot make 
direct contact, will at least touch one who is touching the casket, as is sympathetic 
magic, like electricity, flowed from one to another. Their weddings are noisy and 
boisterous, and a prosperous tinker will set up a bar at a bridge leading from a town 
where champagne is served to all comers, tinkers or not. At race meetings, fairs and 
festivals they get drunk and fight. Sensible policemen let them exhaust their argument 
before intervening to restore peace or otherwise they themselves would be assaulted. 
The puzzled tinkers cannot understand, they say, why a private war should not be 
regarded as such. “Sure we hurt nobody but ourselves." 


They call the tinkers God's Gentry, a name that people firmly believe is as old as 
the wandering urge. The greatest tinker gathering of the year is at Puck Fair, a Satumalia 
in the town of Killorglin, Co. Kerry, held every August, where a large puck goat is hoisted 
on to a high platform and reigns as king over the unbridled celebrations. Nobody sleeps 
for more than an hour or two at a time during the three day festival, and music and song 
enliven the night. Tinkers believe they are entitled to take anything that is not nailed 
down, and even prehistoric taboos fail to deter them. They are carefree folks, who 
travel the open road in good times and bad. The are Irish and part of Irish life. 


Irish Echo 
1987 
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50 YEARS AGO 
John P. Brosnan 
‘An Tailiur 


It is not possible within the confines of this article to review all the changes that have 
taken place in the Parish over the past 50 years or so, but 50 years ago everyone bom in 
the Parish came into it with the help of some neighbouring woman (known as the rabbit 
catcher) or else with the help of the Parish mid-wife, and everyone that died went out 
with the help of a good wake, a few barrels of porter, the snuff and some clay pipes etc. 
Now all that is changed; today its the gynaecologist and the funeral parlour. 


In those times too, nearly every farmer, big or small, kept a servant boy and girl, big 
farmers kept two boys and girl, now a good servant boy (and the profession had little 
room for bad ones) was expected to plough and mow to reap and sow, and he had to 
know what to do if the horse got a colic, or if a cow had difficulty in calving. He had, in 
short, to be endowed with many skills and varied wisdom, the wages for the said servant 
boy was around 20 pounds for 12 months and the servant cost 8 pounds for her years 
work. In general they were an abused class. 


But in the mid 30's, many young men of 20 said good-bye to the farmer and land, they 
saw the light at the end of the tunnel. They took the boat to England to work for 
McAlpine, Wimpey, and Lang etc.. where wages and conditions were much better, 
and they also had unions to protect them, and the girls went over to work in hospitals, 
shops and factories. In fact, that same work force helped in no small way, to boost the 
British economy. They built the hydro-electric dams, airdromes, roads and bridges etc.. 
and back home in Ireland, the sacred cow grazed on with her undigested affluence. 


Gone, too, is the lovable farm horse in all his glory. He is also a thing of the past, he is 
replaced by another type of horse power, the tractor which is a lot more expensive to 
maintain, and as the old song says, “Oh what will we do when the war will come". The 
workhorse was cheap to maintain and their waste produce added fertility to the soil, 
they needed practically no servicing apart from a visit to the forge a few times a year, 
and they added much interest and pleasure to life on the land. 


Across the Parish, the lime kilns are lying idle, but they served their purpose well, they are 
now silent monuments to the past. Gone too, from our parish landscape are the fields of 
golden com, wheat and barley, the spud and the cabbage etc. Those were the days 
when we were self-sufficient, when every farmer worth his salt at least produced enough 
cabbage to go with the home-cured bacon. 


Now we see the farmer with land lying idle, sending the wife to the supermarket to buy 
vegetables. The culture of the plastic bag has taken over, we import spuds and 
vegetables from Holland, a country with a land area the size of Munster and a. 
population of fourteen million people, so there must be something wrong with our 
economy. 


“In day gone by when times were tough, 

We set the spuds and cut the turf, 

Around the fire each night in glee. 

We listened to the stories of the 'Shanachie". 


Gone too is the rambling house (or the fireside university). This is replaced by the 
“Goggle Box" in the comer, and still they gazed and still the wonder grew. We have the 
‘Incredible Ник, Who shot J.R. Dallas and Top of the Pops. Ah well, won't it keep our 
minds occupied, and we won't be thinking about robbery of a quarter of our hard 
earned pay packet in the name of P.A.Y.E. Gone too, is the old crane with its smoke- 
blackened pot rack, and kettle. The sugan chairs round the fireside. Gone is the sweet 
music of the cricket from behind the hob. All is changed, utterly changed, but there is no 
denying that living standards have risen immeasurably for a lot of working people, 
though this does not always improve the quality of life. They were a great generation of 
people. | don't think you will see their likes again. Some people today in their Могу 
Towers might decry these things and some of our beatniks might think us stupid, but 
those who will advance our country furthest, must base our future on the Traditions of the 
Past. 


1981 
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SOME LOCAL SEASONAL CUSTOMS 
Le Padraig O Duinnin 


People everywhere have their own folklore. It is rather difficult to define folklore but "It 
embraces not only their popular beliefs and customs, but also their traditional tales, 
legends, songs, proverbs, prayers, charms and riddles - in fact any form of oral literature 
which had a more or less set form". Like many other places, Sliabh Luachra has a vast 
store of folklore, some perhaps unique and local and much in common with many other 
parts of Ireland. The great social changes which have occurred generally in recent 
decades, particularly for younger people, have, for better or worse, evolved new forms 
of entertainment and custom largely to the exclusion of native folklore and tradition and 
the chain of handing on has been broken. In fact, it is inevitable that much folklore will be 
lost. Accordingly, it might be of interest to place on record, for future reference some 
local seasonal customs. 


New Years Eve was to the old people known as “Oiche па Coda Моше" (Тһе night of 
the big portion) and it was a tradition to have a big meal on that night as you wouldn't 
have anymore to eat “Till next year!" People who were out were expected to be within 
their own roof by midnight. There were no other particular welcoming ceremonies for 
the New Year. New Years Day, however, was not a day to undertake anything new or 
novel as it would be unlucky. Neither was it a good practice to give or to throw anything 
away. It wouldn't be good practice for the coming year. 


The 6th of January was known as the Women's Christmas (La Nollag na mBan) and 
the night preceding it is still remembered by some old people as Oiche па ати Rithe 
(The night of the three wise Kings). Christmas was officially finished on the óth and it 
heralded in the interesting season of Shrove. Millstreet Fair on January óth was, apart 
form its importance as a cattle market, a big social event and whether one had 
business or not, it was worth a visit. Many a "match" began there. The entire season of 
Shrove buzzed with news or rumours of matchmaking. A brief reference is only required 
here to the “Gander which was a getting-to-know-you party in the woman's house. "То 
eat the gander was the common reference. | have often wondered how it got the 
name “gander and can only surmise that at this time of the year that, having performed 
his duties in life, he was more dispensable than a good laying goose! Soup and 
pancakes were an important part of the "gander" feastings. In more recent times, fresh 
beef from the butcher was choice on the menu. Native brews were high on the 
refreshment list along the mountain fringe on the southem end of Sliabh Luachra! 


La le Bride, February 1st, was the turning of a new leaf - it heralded the onset of a new 
year of work. Hiring dates for servant boys and girls often commenced on this day. The 
previous night (January 31st) was a night marked for certain religious observances as 
well as for social diversion. It was a custom to put green rushes outside the kitchen door 
to welcome St. Bridget and to place a handkerchief, - preferably white, on the hedge on 
that night. This was known as “Brat Bhride" and curative powers were attributed to it, 
particularly for flu or throat ailments over the following year. The "Biddies" went from 
house to house. Dressed in disguise with "hi-fidels' (ahgaidh - fidi), they danced а 
piece of a set or sang a song, made a collection and off to the next house. Generally 
they were very welcome and amusing. While there should be no shortage or raw 
material, there doesn't seem to have been any tradition of making rush crosses locally. 
The "Ваау" was an effigy and the leader of the Biddies was called the captain. The 
proceeds of the night were either divided among those who participated or went to 
fund а "Ваау" Ball. Biddy Balls and Porter Balls were in latter day greatly frowned on by 
the clergy and were occasionally raided and the house cleared. One amusing story 
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recalls the case of a woman who was rather generous around the hips, in trying to 
escape through a back window, got stuck in it and totally sealed the escape hatch. 
Shrove of old was a lively and entertaining time. 


Shrove Tuesday was the last chance day for getting married as marriages weren't 
formerly performed in Lent. While matches were normally some weeks in the making, 
I've heard of the case of a young man who was ploughing at 12 o'clock in the day апа 
yet was married by eight o'clock that night to a woman he never met before in his life. 
By all accounts, it was a very successful and happy marriage. Egg dishes were high on 
menu on Shrove Tuesday and again on Easter Sunday. Pancakes for Shrove Tuesday, 
and this custom was pretty universal. Eggs seem to have been avoided during Lent and 
hence at the Easter end, eating boiled eggs for the breakfast in great quantity was a 
mark of distinction. Hen eggs were not necessarily the norm, many preferred duck eggs 
and of course the real treat and test of any man's appetite was a goose egg. The 
goose egg came single however, but feats of a dozen or so boiled hen eggs for 
breakfast on Easter Sunday morning was regarded as not unusual. 


Lent itself was a time of hard fast and of personal penance. For men, pride of 
penance went to giving up the pipe. In a time of few creature comforts, many a man 
waited patiently for 12 o'clock on Easter Saturday (when fasting and penance formerly 
was deemed to end) to reach eagerly for his already filled and waiting pipe. St. Patrick's 
Day came as a small oasis in the Lenten season. Curiously, there are few traditions 
enough centred on Patricks Day. More significant locally was March 1st or March Fair in 
Millstreet - horses, ponies, donkeys predominated. Apart from the business of the 
occasion, it was worthy of a visit. 


Shamrock has a national association as have coloured badges for children, but 
they seem to be not very old traditions. However, the relaxation of personal penance 
and fasting allowed people to “break out" on that day and in particular, it was 
customary to take a sup from Paddy's Pot! (Pota Phadraig). Because of its position 
relative to the schedule of spring work, it was customary to have the potatoes and the 
onions planted (weather permitting) for St. Patrick's Day. 


Good Friday was a day of exceptional penance and more severe for many than the 
ordinary days of Lent. In addition to fasting and abstaining, many people would also go 
without milk or butter. It was considered good to plant something on-that day, and that it 
would grow fruitfully. Nothing, however, should be killed or hurt. The church should be 
visited to perform the Stations of the Cross. Old people often had a special crucifix at 
home to enable them to perform the Stations with greater religious satisfaction. Rounds 
used to performed at Nohoval. 


On Easter Sunday moming, the rising sun was said to dance and many a youngster 
rose in vain in the grey dawn to check out this supposed phenomenon. Lent and Easter 
normally would be busy times on the land, setting the crops, particularly potatoes and 
oats. Potatoes were normally set in ridges, which, before the advent of the plough, were 
hand made by the spade. There was another system making ridges too in which the 
preliminary work was done with a grafan or grubber. It was desirable to set the oats 
before the cuckoo came and ff the setting ran late, the passing neighbour might call out 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo" in a light-hearted and mocking manner as cuckoo oats met with 
slight derision. 


The occasion of greatest significance about this time of year was May 18. 


Observances оп May Ist, the feast of Bealtaine, are very widespread. It was the start of 
Summer and is much associated with observances involving good fortune on animals 
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and crops and ensuring their fertility and observances aimed at protecting one’s own 
property from the evil wisher or evil doer. In this particular regard, there was a variety of 
pisheogs and superstitious practices. Fire was much associated with May Day. It was 
deemed ill luck to give away fire seed on May morning. People were very careful about 
butter-making on that day, lest strangers or neighbours who would visit would "steal" the 
butter and hence the year's luck. 


As Summer rolled on, patterns commenced. A cross roads favoured the meeting 
of people but, in fact, pattems or evening dances arose in many places. In more recent 
times, some enterprising young men might lay a square of concrete or have a timber 
platform. Despite our temperamental weather, they were very popular venues for a 
Sunday evening's entertainment. In more recent times, when dance halls were 
erected, afternoon dancing was popular as for example at Rathmore and 
Bealnadeega, John Richards Cross, Lacha, and Scartaglen. 


The traditions of field games and athletics are few. There was at least some hurling 
played mainly with furze roots with the vague outline of a present day hockey stick. A 
type of football existed among children, the ball being the bladder of the pig. When the 
pig was killed, the bladder was given to the youngsters and after many hours of rubbing 
it between the hands, it was blown up and the outlet gut, or deochan as it was called, 
secured by a cord and allowed to dry. It was about the size of a modest football. It 
tended to bounce in a lopsided way due to the slight excess weight of the deochan. It 
was very vulnerable to thorns and often perished thereon. The game of caid also 
existed but is seemed to have been more akin to present day rugby than Gaelic 
Football and involved carmying the caid (cow's bladder) over a few townlands. Around 
the turn of the present century, athletics meetings were popular and there were some 
very fine local athletes. Bowling too was popular, particularly towards the Co. Cork side. 
There were a number of handball alleys - indeed the gable end of a large building 
would do. Weight-throwing and weighi-lifting were popular and generally involved a 
large stone. 


Midsummer was marked by bonfires. The night of June 23rd, or St. John's night was 
set aside for this. Neighbouring townlands or even neighbouring groups of children vied 
with one another to have the biggest fire. Normally, they were of furze, briars or other 
useless bushes, often gathered over a period of weeks. Bottles were used to produce 
trumpet-like noises, in particular a pint bottle from which the bottom was craftily 
removed using boiling water. As the bonfire was dying out, it was a feat of daring to 
jump across the dying flames and embers. 


July 25th, feast of St. Latiaran, of Cullen, was also a great social occasion. The actual 
festival day was on the previous Sunday (if the 25th wasn't a Sunday). Again essentially 
a religious occasion - rounds and the holy well, it attracted a wide range of hurdy-gurdy 
merchants and entertainers. To be young and have sixpence at Latiaran was a wild 
delight indeed. Latiaran Sunday had other significances - it was the Sunday of the new 
potatoes and significant for the younger generation, it was the Sunday of the whorts 
(pronounced hurts). Children along the mountains would betake themselves and their 
crocks to well known spots along the leacas, to gorge on the whortleberries. The tell- 
tale blue-black stain on lips, face, hands and clothes were the proud emblems of 
happy day. The digging of the new potatoes - presumably some early variety - or 
rather the eating of the new potatoes was an eagerly awaited event - difficult to 
understand nowadays. Skin and tail, they disappeared. Salt, butter and thick milk (ог 
butter milk) were the only condiments required and it mattered little whether there was 
meat or vegetables to accompany. 
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August was a busy month. In olden times, much of the hay was saved in August. 
Oats began to ripen. Turf had to be brought home or reeked. Puck fair was too far away 
for most people other than those interested in horse-dealing. In more recent times, 
Knocknagree Races, in late August, provided a great social occasion. What matter if 
one knew little about horses, it was the sideshows and tents that held the interest of 
many. Horse racing was more common than was often supposed and there were 
"гасе fields" in several places in Sliabh Luachra. The participating horses were from 
the surrounding locality. 


As Autumn advanced and gave way to winter, emphasis on outdoor entertainment 
declined. However, two important activities arose - hunting and fishing. As the gaming 
and fishing rights of lands were, in almost all cases, reserved by the landlords, the 
activities caused clashes with the landlords: gamekeepers and waterkeepers. 
"Hunting" meant the pursuit of hares and rabbits. Hares of course were game, but open 
coursing with greyhounds was very popular around the turn of the century. Common 
dogs and terriers were better suited to rabbit hunting. Light snowfalls greatly contributed 
to the fun and "tracking" hares, rabbits and foxes in the snow was quite an art in itself. 
Ferrets were widely used for hunting rabbits in burrows, they either killed them or flushed 
them out to waiting dogs. Rabbits found in the bushes and along the leacas of the 
mountain were termed “bush” rabbits. 


Fishing for the vast majority of people had only one meaning - fishing for salmon in 
the spawning season. The "time of the fishing" was as well defined as Lent or Christmas. 
Salmon came up the tributares of the Blackwater normally around October or early 
November. Light floods (called a bog uisce) or windy weather helped bring them up to 
the spawning grounds. They were hunted by day and night. Night fishing had several 
advantages - it reduced the risk of being identified visually. For night fishing, a torch was 
needed, often a sod of white turf on a pike (and paraffin oil was poured on the sod) or 
torches were made from bogdeal splinters or by wrapping a cut up fibre bag around a 
Stick. Paraffin oil was then poured on the torch and ignited. Salmon were easy to identify 
in the light, and a smart stroke of a spear (a four of five forked weapon) or a gaff quickly 
dispatched a fish. The gobbie - a fine red one - held pride of place. 


While the average countryman usually has a great understanding and respect of 
and for nature and for the breeding season of animals and birds, no mercy was shown 
to the salmon, which is difficult to understand and the legacy still exists. However, in 
olden tímes, salmon was an important food item and a scur (cutlet) of salmon boiled in 
milk with pepper, satt and butter raised the countryman to the level of the nobleman's 
table. 


There were several methods of fishing for trout. On warm summer days when trout 
lay lazily on the river bed, they were often snared. The snare was made from a few 
strands of horse tail hair fastened to the top of a long rod. Some people were good to 
иске“ trout. They would grope gently with their hands beneath stones or the bank. The 
tickling didn't molest the trout until he was grabbed around the head. An old name for 
this process was “dromasking" (probably a corruption of dromfhascadh). Unfortunately 
too, a bucket of bumed lime was often dumped into a hole to "poison" it. In a short time 
the trout floated, belly upwards, in the water. 


Finally, on the hunting scene there was the “torching" of blackbirds. This practice 
reflected the rarity of fresh meat or meat at all. Again at night with buming torches of 
роддеа! splinters, people searched along the hedgerows and bushes. The light would 
dazzle the birds and the bigger ones were swiftly dispatched with a clout of a stick. They 
were often eaten the same night. 
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Indoor recreation centred on rambling. dancing and card-playing. Rambling was 
the practice of congregating in certain houses at night for conversation. In parts, it was 
known as “roving” and even the half Irish word “Scoraiochting". People gathered for a 
“scourge”. News and stories made the rounds and every locality boasted of particular 
characters who were “great company'. Some houses were better known for dances. 
Dancing might be for a few hours or, it might be a night-long session or ball which were, 
naturally, less frequent. Concertinas, pipes and fiddles were the common instruments. 
The accordion and melodeon are relatively modern. Lack of a musical instrument did 
not hamper a dance, as plenty were “able to didle" or supply "pus-music". The type of 
dancing generally known as "sets" was admirably suited for houses - the Polka set, the 
set of Erin, the set of Messerts, the Jig set, the High Caul Cap. the Highland Fling, the 
Victoria were all popular local dances. Some dances contained parts that called for 


extra skill and dexterity. “Looping the Loop" and ‘jumping the brush" were some 
examples. 


Card playing helped to shorten the winter. It was not exclusively for men. The 
general game was "31". While in theory and number of players from two to ten could 
play, favourite grouping were 5 single hand, 6 (i.e. 3 partners), 8 (i.e. 4 partners) or 9 (3 
partner groups of 3 each). Stakes were small, indeed in poor times people played for 
buttons or some other tokens. Sometimes instead of playing for single games a 
“rubber was the target. A rubber was usually three games, though 5 games was the 
norm in a table of six players. Around Christmas, it was common to organise a card play 
for a goose, a goat or a sheep. There would be an individual entry fee, and elimination 
bouts, to get a final six or eight players for the deciding rubbers. Card playing had a lot 
of jargon ‘stick, stab and lead" were well known maxims. Some cards were given 
nicknames; the Joker was popularly called “Jerh", the ace-of-hearts known as the 
"banbh" and the ace-of-diamonds called "Noonan" for some local reason. Card 
playing has a host of local lore. 


The entire Autumn and pre-Christmas period was slack in festival type occasions. 
Michaelmas was for those who could afford it, an occasion for a goose. The goose 
was the favourite extra-special dish. Usually, they were boiled and the soup was much 
appreciated. If roasted, and facilities for roasting were limited, it was done in a large 
bastible oven or a big pot with plenty of hot embers placed on the lid. Potato stuffing 
was always used. Youngsters eagerly sought the wishbone and dried it. When pulled 
between two, whoever got the greater part in the break would be deemed to get a wish. 
Youngsters also sought the "рюрап" or wind pipe of the goose and went about blowing 
through it, making a loud rattle sound. 


Halloween doesn't have any significant local traditions. A festive night for children in 
more recent times, with apples, nuts and barmbrack. 


December 13th was the feast day of St. Finian Fionn and rounds were performed at 
Nohavel. 


The feast of Christmas is, of course, universal in the Christian worid. The immediate 
pre-Christmas period saw the fatted geese brought to market. It was only in relatively 
recent times that turkeys became common. A journey to town was necessary to buy 
the "Christmas" - a small supply of beer, whiskey and minerals and such other "goodies" 
as could be afforded. 


Christmas Eve was a strict fast day and ling fish was normal for the dinner. 


Decorations relied more on nature, holly, ivy and laurei. A large block of wood or 
bogdeal was especially put aside for the Christmas Night fire. It was commonly called 
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Bloc na Nollag. A few one pound red or white candles were fitted into jam jars and 
packed with sand or meal to keep them firm upright or turnips would be dressed to sit 
level and the candle fitted into a nicely gouged hole on the top. Christmas Eve of yore 
would have seen great crowds returning home - for all servant boys and girls service 
ended on Christmas Eve and wages fell due. Christmas Night was for the home. One did 
not go out normally on this night. The Rosary was said early and the candles lighted. At 
least one candle would be left lighting for the whole night and this was the only night this 
happened. The door was not usually locked on Christmas night and it was а n occasion 
for family history and tracing of relations. A bottle or two helped! 


Christmas Day began early. The trek on foot or by horse, pony or donkey сап to 8 
a.m. Mass and dark and dreary morning burn deep in the memory of many. Christmas 
morning Mass was one of the few occasions that the choir participated. In Rathmore 
Church, there was a very fine singer among the nuns. When she sang solo the lines 
"Venite, venite, venite in Bethlehem", even the most aggravated coughing throat 
restrained itself in respectful silence, and the beauty of her singing, coupled with the 
whole lighted church and crib, made the spiritual meaning of Christmas very tangible 
indeed. 


Christmas Day, apart from the dinner, was regarded as a boring day - the longest 
day of the year. A person didn't usually visit other houses and it was sacrilege to go 
hunting. Some relief was allowed on Christmas Day night and a cardplay was in order. 


St. Stephen's Day was better known as the day of the wren (pronounced Wran). It 
was always seen as a leisure day and the menfolk often went "hunting". Young people 
and those not so young went “hunting the wren'. Originally, this literally meant hunting 
the wren and the fences and bushes in revenge for his betrayal, by his chirping, of St. 
Stephen to the Roman soldiers long ago. However, in more recent times, wrenboys 
dressed up in disguise and with a holly bush with a dread wren (a mouse with his tail cut 
off did in emergency) and some ribbons went from house to house seeking a 
contribution Чо bury the wren". While the approach in recent times is somewhat like the 
Biddy boys, the essential element for the wrenboys consisted of the wren, the bush and 
the relevant song. The wren himself is popularly supposed to have his own protective 
charm on St. Stephen's Day - if you go out looking for him, it is the most difficult day of the 
year to find him! 


St. Stephen's Day was observed by many as a day of abstinence from meat and 
this was linked to the belief that it was conducive to good health. А visit to the tavern on 
St. Stephen's Night was a necessary proof of manhood. To miss St. Stephen:s Night was 
to be weak or ill or unsocial. It was a gay, if often truculent night. It was a crowded night. 
When the cockles of the heart were warmed, the singing started, perhaps music, 
perhaps dancing if there was room in some comer. Alcohol, however, often reacted 
swiftly on stomachs, ill-accustomed to strong drink or on volatile heads and while some 
sought the privacy of the backyard or outdoor toilet to suffer their shameful sickness in 
private, for others tempers flared and old scores were resurrected. Dances on 
Stephen's night rarely passed without a row or two. Sorrow and sickness was the lot of 
many on the day after. However, as strength returned, hope flared anew and in the 
space of another year, the follies on one Christmas were well forgotten before the follies 
of next began! 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1989 
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SHROVETIDE 


From little Christmas until Ash-Wednesday, seventy percent of the marriages in rural 
Ireland take place. In the country districts Shrove is the appointed time for match- 
making and for marrying. The agricultural year begins in February; farm servants are 
taken on, and preparations are made for the Spring planting. It is. therefore, the right 
time for the newly married man to take over the management of the farm from his father. 


Match-making in Ireland is a very serious affair, with very little romance, as a rule, 
attached to the business. Yet, it is safe to say that ninety percent of these "made" 
marriages turn out a success. The so-called "love matches" of England and America 
very often end disastrously in the divorce courts. 


Briefly put, the matrimonial preliminaries are as follows: - It has become known in the 
parishes that a certain “ould couple," the father and mother, have decided to give up 
the farm to their eldest son. Another farmer, perhaps living in a distant parish, hearing 
this, and desirous of settling his daughter for life, sends *word of a match" through a 
friend, to the father of the young man. This friend must have a very smooth tongue and 
a nice manner, for he has to undertake a very delicate task, indeed. A boasting or a 
foolish word thrown in, in the wrong place, might nip the affair in the bud. 


If there be no objection to the character of the gir, or to the health record of her 
family, that is, the absence of any bad duthchas or hereditary taint, a day and place are 
appointed to meet in town or village in order to find out definitely the amount of money 
the father of the girl will give her as a marriage portion. The parents of the boy and girl, 
together with the match-maker, discuss the preliminaries: the fortune demanded by the 
young man's father is strictly proportional to the number of cows on the prospective 
bridegroom's farm. If he has a big farm of good quality carrying, say, thirty-two cows, 
the fortune demanded would be about 1000 pounds. For a ten-cow farm the dowry 
expected would be about 300 pounds. 


If the parties come near a settlement on the amount of the "fortune," a day is 
appointed for the 0115 father and a good judge of land to visit the farm of the proposed 
"boy.' They will carefully examine the house and the out-offices, have a look at the 
agricultural implements, and walk over the fields of the farm to judge the quality of the 
land. If everything is found satisfactory, both parents agree to visit the local solicitor, and 
he draws up a memorandum of agreement between them. Then the greater part of the 
fortune is paid over, they interview the parish priest, and a day is fixed for the marriage. 


But sometimes, in spite of the elders concentrating on the questions of land, cows, 
dowries, and reserved livings for themselves, romance finds an opportunity to 
intervene. A friend of mine happened to be in a shop in a small town one day when he 
noticed that а big good-looking young farmer, the only son of a widow, was enjoying a · 
flirtation with the shopkeepers daughter. The young man was being mercilessly 
chaffed by the handsome young lady behind the counter; but in spite of the chaffing 
my friend noted the ardent glances of admiration exchanged between the shy 
countryman and the smart town-bred girl. Now, no one - least of all the parents of both, 
would propose a match between these two young people. It would be considered 
extremely unsuitable. How could a town-girl manage the affairs of a big farmer? 
"Impossible: not to be considered for a moment," the wiseacres would say. 
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My friend was well acquainted with the young man's mother; so after this casual 
encounter with romance in a shop, he interviewed the widow and said to her: - "Your son 
will soon be marrying; that means that you will have to hand over the rule of this house, 
which you have so admirably managed for over forty years to your daughter-in-law. 
Should your son marry a farmers daughter, you will have to step aside at once and 
hand over the reins to the strange woman. You are still strong and active; you will not like 
to be superseded. Now, per contra, if your son should marry a town girl, and assuming 
that the girl has sense - it will be some years before she is capable of taking charge. Y ou 
will still be the chief officer here: Mollie becomes a learner and an obedient pupil for you 
to train. Your son will marry the gin of his choice, and you remain the captain of the ship." 


That was many years ago. The "match" suggested by my friend came off, and, 
contrary to the forebodings of the local prophets, it proved to be a great success. The 
girl that showed common sense in the shop showed the same good sense on the farm; 
and instead of becoming hostile to her husband's mother, as many daughters-in-law 
do, they became the very best of friends, and their perfect cooperation in the domestic 
duties of a large farm brought many years of happiness to that farmers home. 


Two things destroyed the old-time rural weddings, with their processions of jaunting 
cars and horsemen racing to the church, the “drag home," and the gargantuan 
banqueting in the bridegroom's home: first, the greedy and unruly "straw-boys" - 
uninvited guests dressed in straw, who, when the custom degenerated, ate and drank 
up everything in the house and monopolised the dancing. But it was the increasingly 
high price of porter and whiskey that gave these wedding entertainments the final coup- 
de-grace. In pre-Land League days the straw-boys visited the house where the 
wedding entertainment was held; they had a dance and a drink, and then departed 
quietly to their homes. After the "troubled times" they became bolder in their demands, 
and practically monopolised everything, which often led to great disorder and free 
fights. At last things became so bad that the old-time wedding entertainment has 
become a thing of the past. 


Nowadays the marriage is celebrated in the early morning, and the happy pair slip 
away quietly to Cork of Dublin for the honeymoon. In this way the greedy and disorderly 
straw-boys of the early twentieth century succeeded in killing off one of the oldest and 
jolliest marriage customs of Ireland. As a rule life is a very drab affair for the Irish peasant: 
so it is with regret we have to record the fact that one of the brightest days in his calendar 
has been abolished. 


T.M. Donavan 
1931 
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PIG KILLING RITUALS AND THE DELIGHTS OF 
BACON AND CABBAGE 
Le Sean O Mathuna 


The rural worker in the open air, with the timber handle of a spade, shovel, fork or 
slean in his hand, and having consumed a meal of “praties, mate and cabbage." 
washed down with a basin of buttermilk, could be relied on to retum a good day's work. 


Even anticipating such a dinner, after a breakfast of dry bread and tea, contributed 
to better work, and a sniff of that peculiar fragrance around midday, wafting across the 
fields from the kitchen, ensured a keener appetite and a sound digestion. 


That one course meal was his mainstay. Later when it entered the menus of local 
restaurants it became known as bacon and cabbage. Its counterparts in the cities was 
"fish and chips," a tasty but uninspiring concoction, that resulted in sallow complexions 
and slim bodies, rather than rosy cheeks and rounded stomachs. 


Cabbage like grass, was easy to grow in our damp mild climate, and was food for 
both man and beast. Indeed, in the hungry years of the last century before the coming 


of the new potatoes, and when the old were exhausted, it was the main food, as "July an 
сарае" reveals. 


The French, those kings of the culinary arts, maintain that in our cabbage we have 
the supreme vegetable, but that we spoil it by overcooking. They suggest that we eat it 
raw, or cook it quickly by itself in a small quantity of water, and use that water as it 
contains minerals and vitamins. They regard our bolled cabbage as a soggy mass, but 
perhaps this talk about minerals and vitamins, should be leavened with the idea, that we 
eat what we like best, and what we like best is good for us in reasonable quantities. 


Potatoes were the main item in the meal. Recently, it has been claimed that 
potatoes contain aphrodisiac qualities similar to ginseng, produced in the Far East, that 
resulted in the massive birth rate in Ireland in the century preceding the Famine. If that is 
true, the potato blight was a very effective contraceptive agent and should rate highly 
with our modem family planning advocates. Certainly, a diet of potatoes and buttermilk, 
unbalanced in the eyes of modern dieticians. raised healthy men and women. 


Only two recurring events merited the use of bottled stout in the bleak ‘twenties and 
early ‘thirties. One was Christmas and the other was the killing of the pig. In the average 
household the killing occurred usually in October or November. Ё was always a ritual 
event involving the neighbours as well as the local butcher. 


The pig was always fattened at home. Two bonhams were carefully selected, 
housed, fed and exercised to ensure proper growth and development. The second. 
bonham was to be a companion to the other to prevent loneliness which might hamper 
such development. When both were fat, one was sold and it may well be that the profit 
made went a long way to meet all expenses incurred, ensuring free meat for months to 
come. 


The ideal time for kiling was carefully chosen. Knowledgeoble neighbours were 
consulted. They came and examined the animal; fingered the back and sides; stood 
back and eyed it fore and aft, and then gave a considered judgement. A final bag of 
barley was usually recommended. This was to "harden" the meat in contrast to the soft 
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product of maize and potatoes which were the chief ingredients of the diet up to that 
point. 


Four helpers were necessary to hold the pig. At first, two grabbed the ears, and, 
when the pig screeched, the butcher placed a looped rope round the upper jaw, and 
fastened it. Thus the pig was led to the kitchen table, which had been placed on a 
convenient level spot in the farmyard. Quickly and expertly, the pig was lifted and laid 
on its back on the table with a person holding each uptumed leg, and the head partly 
projecting over the end of the table. In this position the pig seemed at ease; the 
squealing stopped, and without delay, the knife was inserted, the blood was collected 
in a flat pan, and the pig died a quick and painless death. 


Immediately, cleaning began. A barrel was half filled with boiling water and the 
carcase was dipped into it head first, then tail first. Knives would have been sharpened 
beforehand, and all hands set to work cleaning away bristles, scales and dirt until the 
carcase was as white as snow. 


Without delay, it was suspended by the hind legs from the rafters of a safe outhouse 
or even the family kitchen, a large potato was placed in the mouth and the butcher 
expertly cleaned out the insides. Liver, heart, kidneys and, sometimes, the lungs were 
retrieved, the small intestine was taken away to be washed in a running stream, and the 
bladder was given to the waiting children. This operation, watched by many interested 
youngsters, made biology lessons easier later on. 


It must have been this memory that was in the mind of a Confimation candidate in 
the ‘thirties. The Bishop was questioning him about his soul, with very poor results. 
"Come," he said “what is the most important part of you, the invisible part, that we 
cannot see?" “Guts, my Lord,” the boy answered. 


The disemboweled carcase was thoroughly washed. The head was cut off and 
halved and allowed to hang until the following morning. Rolls of lard and pork steak were 
detached from inside of the carcase, and the rest was cut up, salted and packed in a 
timber barrel which was often the joint property of two or more neighbours. This salting 
was done before sunrise to ensure there would be no contamination of the meat. In all 
these operations the highest standard of hygiene was maintained. 


Meanwhile, the bladder was washed and inflated and made do as a football until it 
met with a quick end on some thorn bush. 


The next big operation was the filling of the puddings. The small intestine, having 
been thoroughly washed in a flowing stream, was cut into suitable lengths of about two 
feet, tumed inside out, stripped of any clinging fat, and washed again at home. The 
filling was prepared, bread crumbs and pinhead oatenmeal mixed with the blood, as 
well as minced cooked liver, onions, and an assortment of herbs and spices, which 
were the secret ingredients, to give the home make pudding its unique flavour. 


Filling puddings by hand was slow, time consuming labour. This was womens’ work 
and neighbours helped each other fortified by occasional cups of tea and the 
exchange of news and gossip. 


Both ends of the two foot long pudding were sealed with thread and tied together to 


produce a circle of black pudding, two feet in circumference so as to fit the common 
large frying pan of the time. 
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The first stage of cooking was boiling them in a large pot of water. They were 
suspended from a stick lying across the top of the pot. If no suitable stick was available 
the handle of the kitchen brush, thoroughly washed, was used. They were considered 
done, when water and not blood issued forth at the prick of a needle. It was always hard 
for us youngsters to understand why the casing or intestine was never filled to capacity. 
About a quarter was always left empty and miraculously, when boiled, the puddings 
were full and plump. 


Each neighbouring household was given a length or two of pudding and a large slide 
or two, of pork steak. This was something to look forward to, and to be reciprocated 
later. When an outside woman married into a locality or settled there. her worth in 
feminine eyes was often measured by the quality of the black puddings she produced. 
If superior to the local product, efforts were made to coax the recipe from her, but not 
always successful. 


The family feasted on fresh pork, liver, heart and kidneys for a week, and then the 
barrel had to be opened. The partly cured bacon was considered a treat until the 
pickle, or dissolved salt, covered the meat in the barrel. Then it was taken out and 
allowed to dry, before it was hung from the kitchen rafters or joists, where it dried further 
and turned a pale brown, the genuine mark of home cured bacon. 


It is told of a Sliabh Luachra man, a retired farmer, who was taken to Ballybunion by 
his son, a returned Yank, for his first holiday by the seaside. After a few days he asked to 
be taken home. “Why?" his son asked. “Haven't you the beach and the sea, a fine 
bed, enough to eat and drink?" 


та rather be at home." he said. 


"What's at home that you haven't here? 15 it my mother you're missing?" the son 
asked. 


"No," he replied, "but ‘mate’ and cabbage." 


In a household where two or more servants were employed, or where some special 
work requiring outside labour, such as the building of a house or out offices, land 
reclamation or drainage, a bigger and older pig was required. Such an animal might be 
a sow whose reproductive capacity might be faulty, or a boar similarly afflicted. In 
these cases, quality gave way to quantity. One North Kerry poet expresses his disgust 
at this. He was employed as a servant boy, together with a servant girl by a childless 
couple. He pleaded: 


"Oh Lord on High, who rules the sky, 
Look down upon us four, 

And give us mate that we can ate, 
And take away the boar." 


This in sharp contrast to the tale of another servant describing his treatment on his 
retum home: 


"A те saol and great cothu, 
Enough to ate, and nothing to ао." 


On Fridays, fish replaced bacon. One character called “Jack the Fish,” going from 
house to house selling herrings, is remembered for his sales talk. “Fish alive and their 
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eyes open.” The fish was fried, and usually the men got the greater part, as the following 
admonition of a mother to her child shows. “Dip (your pratie) in the dip and leave the 
herring to your father." This confirms the truth of the old proverb. “An te na fhaghann an 
fheoil, is mor an so leis an anruith." 


Very often, there was neither fish nor meat - just potatoes, but plenty of them, for all 
the meals of the day. The usual method of calling in the workers from the field was 
"Come in to your potatoes.” When tea was introduced at the end of the last century the 
cry was "Соте in for your tea.” One poor man who could not afford tea, but wanted to 
be thought as good as his neighbours instructed his daughter, to call him in thus, "Father, 
Come in to your tea," though both know his meal would consist only of potatoes. To 
make sure the neighbours heard her he was slow in coming, with the result that she grew 
tired of calling him and said finally, "Father, if you don't come in to your tea, I'll bruise 
them for the pigs." 


When bacon was scarce, with perhaps only the last flitch hanging from the rafters, 
and the next pig not yet ready, “potatoes and point," was on the menu. This consisted 
of lifting each slice of potato towards the final piece of bacon hanging over the kitchen 
table and maybe even touching it, thus apparently enjoying the taste of meat without 
consuming any. It was a rare case of having your cake and eating it, engineered by a 
lively imagination, and satisfying with the sauce of hope. 


A line of a dozen crooks or more across the kitchen ceiling each holding a flitch of 
bacon, as well as a pit or two of cabbage heads and tumips, ensured self sufficiency for 
many an Irish family, when money was scarce. Shop food was rarely bought, only when 
eggs were plentiful and sold to provide the money for essential commodities, such as 
tea, sugar and flour. The line of bacon pieces across the kitchen was a sign of 
prosperity and an impressive asset at match making or “seeing the land." 


All that with a rick of turf at the gable of the house, and a new thatch on the roof 
ensured a happy Winter when thoughts could turn to lighter themes such as music, 
dance, card playing and story telling. 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
November 1985 
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"НЕ WASN'T LONG GOING IN THE END" 
Le Sean O Ceilleachair 


Most elderly people prayed for a short illness before death. to give them an 
opportunity to fix up their spiritual and temporal affairs. It also afforded the family a 
chance to get things in order in the house and prepare for a good wake, which would be 
a fitting tribute to the departing soul. Often, this prayer was answered and when, for 
example, а person got a stroke, it set in motion a train of events which required the help 
and co-operation of all the family and neighbours. 


The dying person was tended to night and day, but as well as that, there was much 
activity in the household. Nearly always, the first job to be tackled, was the removal of a 
load of farmyard manure which had accumulated outside the cowhouse door. This 
was “drawn out" (transported) to the field and the yard swept as clean as a new pin. 
The dwelling-house and outhouses were then whitewashed and ‘Ricketts Blue” added 
то the lime and water gave the walls a crystal whiteness. Inside the house, walls were 
distempered, the dresser and windows got a “lick of white lead." The unpainted chairs 
and tables were scrubbed with Мт" and the floors were given a good washing which 
made them as white as snow. 


When death finally came, as many family members as possible were present. One 
of the neighbours said the special final prayers as the last breath was drawn, during 
which time the blessed candles were lighted and the holy water was sprinkled liberally. 
The eyelids were gently lowered and pennies placed on them. The Bible (or some 


other big book) was usually placed under the chin to keep the mouth closed until rigor 
mortis set in. 


The family then left the corpse alone for one hour “for it's judgement with God." 


Immediately after death, pictures and mirrors were covered and the clock was 
stopped. If there was a radio in the house, that too would be covered and would not be 
switched on again for twelve months. Neither would any member of the family attend a 
dance for a similar length of time. 


In every parish there was a particular person who had the job of "laying out" the 
dead. Now, this person took charge and, with the assistance of a few neighbours, set 
about the task. After washing (and shaving), a habit, which had often been bought 
years before, was placed on the corpse. This was usually brown but a woman who was 
a Child of Mary wore a blue habit. Sometimes, the door of the *wakeroom", which was 
taken off to give easy access, was placed under the corpse on the bed. This 
straightened out any hollow which might be in the tick and also lifted the corpse. The 
bed was dressed in the best white linen sheets. Finally, rosary beads were entwined 
around the fingers and constantly lighting blessed candles were put in position beside - 
the bed. There was great pride taken in a well laid out corpse. The family were then 
brought in to view the remains and say a prayer. 


While all this was іп progress, some members of the family went to the parish priest to 
make funeral arrangements and buy graves. Three graves were usually purchased by 
first-time buyers. The most northerly grave had to be opened first. 


Next visit was to the undertaker who was so “sorry for their trouble" and usually 


blessed with a face ideal for such a sorrowful occasion. His wife, with an equally sad 
countenance, insisted that they should have a drink “for the repose of the soul of the 
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finest man that ever wore shoe leather’. If he (the undertaken could be of help in any 
way, they were “not to spare him". (One undertaker was reputed to greet the family of a 
dead person with: “Sorry for your trouble - oak or elm?") 


When they entered a public house to order drink for the wake, the seven or eight 
customers inside came to them lifting their caps, shaking hands with the family of the 
deceased and at the same time saying "the Lord have mercy on the dead". The 
Publican would be equally upset and might point towards where "three weeks to this 
very day the poor old creature had been regaling all present as only he could. Life is 
short"! All present had something positive to say about the deceased, especially if the 
person was а man - "ће was never a day sick in his life"; ‘А great neighbour in time of 
trouble - he was as good as a vet"; ‘The slean was only like a pencil in his hand"; "He 
was the best judge you ever saw of an animal"; "Не never neglected his wife or family". 
While these plaudits were being recited, a drink was ordered for all present along with 
the wake order. The publican was also requested to deliver a bottle of whiskey and a 
dozen of stout to the men who were sinking the grave. 


With very little time to spare, it was on to the local shop for wax candles, tea, sugar, 
seed loaf, barm brack, butter, jam, snuff, tobacco and clay pipes. Here, more 
sympathisers were to be met at the counter. A few contemporaries of the dead person 
might maintain that it was "а terrible tragedy for such a fresh person to be taken" - 
wishing to forget that they were all young eighty plus years ago! 


When home was reached, having fulfilled their duties, all was in readiness for the 
wake. Neighbours brought extra delph and cutlery which would be needed; a twenty 
gallon milk tank was full of spring water; turf and bogdeal were stored neatly in the back 
kitchen and three sweet gallons of “the top of the tank" were on the table. Two fires - 
kitchen and parlour - were burning brightly. Three or four local men had a good "throw 
of whiskey" and then set about cutting the tobacco. Shortly afterwards, the publican 
came and tapped one of the half tierses. A white enamel bucket was placed under the 
tap. Before long, the tobacco cutters took a break from duty to taste the porter. 


Up to 7 o'clock in the evening, the number attending the wake was no more than a 
trickle, but from then on there was a constant stream of people. As they entered, they 
told the dead person's sons who met them at the door wearing the black ties and 
crepes, (these they got from the undertaker and would wear them for twelve months), 
how sorry they were for their trouble. They then went to the wakeroom where sat the 
daughters dressed in black (as they would be for the following year) red-eyed and pale 
from fits of crying and lack of sleep and twisting little handkerchiefs in their fingers. 


Here also, were three or four women folk who vacated their seats for other women 
having spent a respectable time in the room, saying while there, what a lovely corpse 
he/she was. “He/she doesn't look sixty"! The person who entered the room knelt in 
prayer for a short while, then stood up and sympathised with the daughters. On the мау” 
out of the room, the men folk got a glass of whiskey and women sat in the room with a 
glass of wine but many declined as they would prefer a cup of tea for which they would 
be invited to the parlour when their tum came. Mostly all took a pinch of snuff, requesting 
‘The Lord have mercy on all the faithful departed”. 


The smoke-filled kitchen was crowded with men who occupied all the stools and 
Chairs, most of which were borrowed from neighbours. They sad in subdued 
conversation drinking porter and smoking their duidini (clay pipes). A man came 
around at frequent intervals to replenish their glasses. Some locals, well known for their 
attendance at wakes and for placing themselves in strategic position near the entrance 
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to the back kitchen from which the porter was being issued, were becoming rather 
vociferous. Indeed one of them, when asked was he going to a wake about which he 
had not heard, answered “of course | am, who is dead?" The conversations in the 
kitchen and parlour were wide ranging and there was very little mention of death. 


It was not unusual at wakes for the conversation to be interrupted abruptly by 
lonesome wailing coming from the yard. This was a most upsetting “olagon and саоп" 
and very disturbing for anyone hearing it for the first time. It was usually practised by a 
neighbour whose motivation was two-fold: to upset the family and to ensure that a 
heavy hand would be used in pouring the whiskey to ease “the great distress". 


When the pubs closed there was a big influx of 'sympathisers', many of whom were 
in an advanced state of inebriation. The family had no great welcome for them; 
nevertheless they had to be treated with courtesy and receive their clay pipe and 
supply from the enamel bucket. 


Often around midnight, the din from the kitchen got louder. Invariably, some had 
taken “one too many" and made attempts to “plough the Rocks of Bawn“. It was now 
decided to say the rosary and the litany. This was a sign that the wake was over for that 
night for all but the family and close friends. The same ritual applied the following night 
as the wake usually lasted two nights. 


(It is said that a few fellows, who felt that they did not get enough to drink at a wake, 
instead of answering “pray for us" to the litany, answered “make ‘tae’ for us"). 


When the majority had departed, the family were encouraged to get a few hours 
sleep while the neighbours took turns “minding the corpse'. The others awaiting their 
tum in the wakeroom spent the time talking about topics which might never have been 
mooted but for the opportunity afforded by the wake (Sin Sceal eile!) 


At about six o'clock, family members arose after an uneasy sleep. A good 
breakfast was cooked for all present as it was the last decent bite they would receive for 
the day. Cows were stowed; water brought in the tank from the well; turf brought in and 
sweet gallons were refilled with rich “colouring. The neighbours who stayed up all night 
were now relieved by others and allowed to snatch a few hours sleep. 


The wake did not get busy again until afternoon. Most of those who came the first 
night also attended the second night. The new faces present were either those who did 
not hear it and relatives from distant parts of the country. The format of the second night 
was similar to that of the first night. 


The house and yard were full for the remaining two hours. A second white bucket 
had to be introduced for distribution in the yard. Invariably, a new half tierse would have . 
to be tapped at this stage as there was great demand for porter. 


The undertaker arrived about an hour before removal time. The rosary was recited 
at 3:30 p.m. and in the meantime, a long queue formed outside. When the last people 
had paid their respects, the coffin was taken in at about 4:20 p.m. and the door closed. 
(Of course there is somebody in every parish who would be late even if the wake lasted 
five days). 


After a few minutes of private prayer, the family were escorted tearfully to the parlour 


while the undertaker, with the help of a few neighbours, placed the corpse in the coffin 
and brought it to the kitchen where the lid was placed on it. The coffin was then brought 
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into the yard and placed on two chairs while the family emerged from the house. The 
chatter in the yard ceased - the men took off their caps and all present blessed 
themselves and the only noise to be heard was the bellowing of a cow. The coffin was 
shouldered to the hearse, (neighbours always noted the individual who had the honour 
of shouldering the coffin, especially if the deceased had many sons-in-law). The “boy 
at home" sat along side the undertaker and the family followed directly behind the 
hearse. On the way to the church, the number of vehicles were counted from behind 
the windows, as the deceased's importance and popularity was judged by the size of 
the funeral. 


The coffin was shouldered to the mortuary or else to the front of the altar. Three 
lighted candles were placed at either side of it and a saucer of snuff placed near it. 
(This snuff was often removed by village youths who kept it in storage until they were sent 
by one of their neighbours to the local shop for an ounce of snuff to be put in the oval 
shaped mustard box. They were able to supply it at the same price as the local grocer 
to the unsuspecting snuffer, who would never have touched it had he known it's origin 
"for fear of the dead"). A certain local man always “gave out" the rosary at the church, 
as in many places it was not customary for the priest to attend the reception of the 
remains. 


The funeral Mass on the following day was sometimes a High Mass. If depended on 
the availability of priests. Afterwards, the funeral service was much the same as it is 
today with one exception. When the coffin was lowered into the grave, it was filled 
immediately in the presence of all. The empty thud of the first shovefuls of earth on the 
coffin had a most upsetting effect on the family as it signalled the finality of death. When 
ihe grave was almost closed, a decade of the rosary was recited. People then 
approached the family to sympathise with them, some for the third time, as it was vital 
that their presence was noted when the relatives recalled who attended the wake and 
funeral. 


A day or two after, a Mass was said in the house for the soul of the dead person and 
it was also blessed to dispel the evil spirits. Food and drink which remained after the 
wake were generally consumed at this Mass by the relatives and friends. On this day 
also, the good clothes of the dead person were given to a near relative to be won to 
Mass on the following Sunday. 


The funeral parlour of today, no doubt, causes less hassle for the family. Wakes 
were Often frowned on by the clergy who felt that there were more feelings than grief 
shown at them. A certain priest advised thus:- 


"Let nothing but decency and decorum attend the obsequies from the moment 
the eyes are shut in death until the last requiem is recited at the graveside. Let there be 
no levity - no levity but a continual chain of prayer. The Crucifix is the emblem of. 
Christianity, the lighted candle the emblem of faith and above all, my dear brethren, 
have Holy Water in abundance." Yet the wake was an important part of our tradition in 
ап era when there was less rushing, and neighbourliness and concern for one another 
were the hallmarks of a closely-knit community. It would now seem that even in death, 
we want to get it over with as quickly as possible. "Bury me dacent, how are you!" 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1989 
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POACHING 


Poaching is one of the legacies of the British occupation of our country. They 
preserved our game, both fur and feather, for themselves and their friends, and also 
reserved our best fishing waters for themselves. No Irishman could but resent that and 
endeavour to take illegally what he was morally entitled to. It was but natural that the 
habit thus acquired continued and to-day, expressing patriotism in self-restraint is found 


to be much harder than patriotism combined with profit, as expressed in poaching days 
gone by. 


Truthfully, Sliabh Luachra was no poachers paradise. The windswept hillsides and 
soggy boglands supported few wild creatures. Trapping and snaring were the chief 
methods used. Hares were easily caught in their tracks and the few guns available, 
combined with observation and patience, accounted for grouse, woodcock, wild 
geese, duck etc. More often than not, food was the motive, hunger was the urge. This is 
illustrated by the story of the overfed Lord of the Manor, out on an early morning stroll, to 
get an appetite for his breakfast, meeting the hungry ragged poacher seeking a 
breakfast for his appetite. 


As well, there was always the thrill of the chase, of outwitting the creatures of the wild, 
as well as their usurping owners. Any deer foolish enough to stray from the security of the 
Killarney mountain fastness had little chance of survival. All these creatures were 
treated without mercy, they belonged to the enemy, the landlord, and hurting them was 
akin to hurting him. 


Fishing was done on a larger scale. Spawning salmon, which came up the 
Blackwater and its tributaries in October and up the Laune and Maine and their tributaries 
in November, rarely retumed to the sea. The temptation was there to dazzle them with 
flaming torch, and spear them with the deadly gaff. This was done for people who 
could not afford to buy fish and who were perhaps hungry. Spawning trout were driven 
along a stretch of stream into carefully-placed wicker baskets. Permanent baskets like 
lobster pots were placed across streams. The fish could easily swim in, but not out. | 
was well known that killing the spawning fish was doubly wrong, but it was argued that 
only in Winter did these streams contain fish. In summer, they had nothing beyond a few 
eels and sticklebacks. Only the lower stretches were worth fishing in Summer and these 
were forbidden territory to the natives. The peasants could not stand idly while the fish 
spawned before their eyes, to provide sport for the gentry further down, later on. 


Even in Summer, there were means of getting trout out of the pool quicker than Isaac 
Walton's method. Hot lime, held in a bag at the entrance to the pool and allowed to 
dissolve, soon had any available fish, belly up, floating on the surface. Not only were the 
fish killed but also were the young fry, and all the other myriad water creatures that were 
natural fish food, for a long stretch of the stream until the poison diluted further down. - 
Walking on the the following day, along a bank of river thus poisoned, was a sad 
experience. The sight was hundreds of white bellies big and small tumed upwards 
along the bed of the stream. 


Instead of lime, the juice of the bainnicin, or, milkworth, was used by pounding the 
roots on а rock and allowing the milk - like sap to dilute іп the water. 


A land occupier, be he tenant or owner, that had a stream flowing through or by his 


land, maintained as his right the full use and ownership of all the water in it as well as all 
the creatures it maintained, be they fish or flesh. This was more especially true of the 
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tenant who could be evicted without notice. Hence, conservation and sharing were 
unthinkable. Legally, the landlord asserted his right. morally the poacher justified his 
actions. 


Centuries of such oppression have grafted a propensity for poaching into almost all 
Irishmen and it has overflowed into our politics, games and other activities. Spies and 
informers stretched out the hand for blood - money. regardless of the damage done 
their fellow - men. Irish emigrants to the U.S.A. in the last century took to politics there, like 
ducks to water. Touching forelock to the landlord at home in the daylight and robbing 
him ruthlessly in the darkness, found it's counterpart in the ambivalence and two-faced 
actions of the political maneuvering. At home, many successful politicians have been 
"Tadgh an dhá Thaobhs', preaching one thing, doing the opposite; telling each 
individual or group only what they would like to hear, be it true or false. The 
straightforward man, the man of integrity, has rarely been popular. 


Gaelic football, which is a native game only in so far as it originated in the last 
century, is a typical product of that time. It is often proclaimed to be a fine sporting 
spectacle, and, just as Christianity is a fine religion if its principles are put into practice, so 
is Gaelic football a fine game if its rules are kept. But, the tradition of the poacher inspires 
pushing and holding. taking a few steps beyond the legal number, stealing yards in free- 
taking and many more illegalities. Indeed the goal that deprived Kerry of the Five-in-a- 
Row All Ireland record in 1982 was apparently poached as adroitly, and more so, than 
any Kerryman or Offalyman ever landed a forbidden salmon. In contrast, hurling, which 
is our real native game, played centuries before Gaelic football was ever heard of, is 
comparatively free of all these faults. 


It is only natural that many weary years must pass before we come to terms with the 
idea that our foreign rulers are gone; that our country is our own once more, to have for 
ourselves and to hold for future generations; and that patriotism now means tolerance, 
self-restraint and sharing with our fellow countrymen. 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
November 1983 
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ELLIE BAWN - THE SCIOLLAUN - CUTTER 
Le Sean О Mathúna 


As sure as the daffodils came in March and the cuckoo came in April, did Ellie Bawn 
come to cut the 'sciollauns', often as early as February, often as late as May. 


‘Sciollauns', if you don't know, were the seed potatoes. Triangular sections of the 
bigger tubers containing the germinating eye from which the stalk sptouted, were cut 
out. The rest of the potato was called a sciollog, and was used for animal feed. Planting 
the whole tuber in poor badly-manured soil was considered foolish policy, as it resulted 
in a big number of small potatoes, whereas the sciollaun produced a smaller number of 
properly sized potatoes. 


Ellie Bawn was a craftswoman (or craftsperson) in her own right. She had the 
reputation among the neighbours of never producing a non-germinating seed and 
there were no blank spaces in the potato gardens as a result. Others who tried to 
emulate her had blank spaces to prove their lack of craft. 


As some people are reputed to have green fingers, to grow plants, it was either in 
her eyes, her fingers or her knife Ellie Bawn had her peculiar gift. Before subjecting a 
potato to her knife, she looked carefully at it, turned it over left and right, and only then 
selected the section to be cut out. Some tubers she rejected as unfit for seed. Others of 
under average size she did not cut, but left whole. From a big potato she might extract 
three or even four sciollauns. Usually, she split a medium sized potato into two egg- 
sized sciollauns. If seed was scarce, she would split the eye in two thus getting two 
sprouts in two seeds from the one eye. She did this with the dexterity of a surgeon 
wielding his scalpel. 


Her knife was an old shortened table knife wom by years of use, the cutting edge 
sharpened and thinned from constant contact with the acids in the tubers. There was a 
piece of rag wound around the handle and adjoining blade to save her hand from hurt 
that could come from the pressure she had to exert to push the blade through the tuber. 
Because the potatoes were unwashed, her hands were soiled and the rag was a clayey 
brown. 


She sat in the place of honour not far from the open kitchen fire. Because she was a 
'ciotog' (a left handed person) the bag of seed potatoes was placed on her right-hand 
side. With her right hand she took each potato, examined It, operated on it with her left, 
dropped the sciollaun from her left hand into a wicker basket on her left, and the sciollog 
from her right hand into another basket in front of her. There was a rhythm in her work, 
that was not interrupted by the constant fiow of talk that emanated from her. Because of 
her work with the neighbours, she had odds and ends of news, bits of good-natured 
gossip, and odd bits of information that whetted the appetite and made her 
meanderings, both stimulating and interesting. 


At intervals during the day she brewed a cup of tea for herself. This was a weakness 
she admitted, and excused herself saying "Marbh le tae, agus marbh gan е". (Dead 
from tea and dead without it.) 


During the latter half of the day when her store of news was exhausted, or when she 
had no audience, she crooned little verses to herself. The one | remember best was: 
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Did you see my man 
He was a fine man 
Did you see my man looking for me 
He wore a green jacket 
A pair of white stockings 
A hump on his back, and blind in one eye. 


Children loved fo listen to her and later on when our education advanced, we often 
parodied her verse, especially the last three lines. Some of the variations produced 
would be unprintable. 


She was a spinster, which made her little verse very poignant in our eyes. Her hair 
was snow-white, which explained to us her name 'Bawn', but we were assured by our 
elders that in her youth she was a real natural blonde and that the descriptive 'Bawn' 
originated then. Her sumame was never used, and very many, excluding the postman, 
did not know what it was. 'Bawn' was also a term of affection, as she was the only girl па 
family of seven. All the boys had emigrated, and had lost contact with her. She had 
remained to care for her elderly father. 


In those days her youth and beauty were not sufficiently attractive to compensate 
for her lack of dowry, so she remained single. She lived alone in a roadside cottage, 
had a few small fields, a cow, and did odd jobs for her neighbours. She was almost 
always the first to help those in need, though having little of the world's goods herself. 
She nursed sick children, for she loved all children, stayed up nights with the dying and 
laid out the dead. Her recompense was what she got, not what she asked, for she never 
asked. She truly loved her neighbours. Hers was a charity undiluted, an optimism based 
on hope. and a joyful cheerfulness grounded on faith in divine and human goodness. 


In her own mysterious way, she knew when a birth was due in a local family. When a 
midwife was slow in coming she held the fort, and when necessary, acted midwife. 
Many impatient fretful fathers were calmed by her terse wise comment, ‘Time come, 
child come." 


Alcoholic drink she always refused even at a christening. “Fuisci dearg a mharaig 
mo stoirin,” (Red whiskey that killed my love) she was reported once to give as an 
excuse. The phrase may have resulted from a far-away hidden and ill-fated romance. 
No one knew, and no one asked. Or it might have been that a sick child she had nursed 
and lived, had suffered from a too liberal application of whiskey from a parent who 
believed in its virtues too well. 


As well as cutting the sciollauns, Ellie Bawn gave sound advice on the planting of the 
crop. She advised 'strong' ground for the potato garden. By strong ground she meant 
unbroken pasture that had not been tilled for some years. This she had leamed form her 
father who had been a casual farm labourer in the locality. One of his rewards was a 
ridge of potatoes, for his own exclusive use, chosen from the many ridges in the 
farmers field. He carefully chose what he knew from experience was the best ridge. 
and with a number of ridges from his many employers he was never short of potatoes. 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1987 
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BAREFOOT DAYS 
LE SEAN O MATHUNA 


The majority of the older generation can remember the joy of discarding boots 
about Eastertime, and enjoying the freedom of being barefoot after the restrictions of 
Winter, savouring the prospect of long, sunny Summer days ahead. It was an honour to 
be the first to do so, the hero to be imitated immediately by others despite parental 
objections of Чоо cold" or Чоо soon’. 


Of course it was not all heaven. The sharp stones of the untarred roads, the stubbles 
in the cornfields, stumps of thistles or rushes in the meadows hurt a little. But striking a toe 
against a protruding stone or treading unsuspectingly on hidden thoms was worse. 


The danger of a pick on the back of the leg from an angry gander was very real. 
Strangely enough dogs were not a menace except when one ran away, thus exposing 
temptingly succulent rounded calves to the hungry teeth. 


Worst of all was pulling an iron gate shut against eager animals and catching the 
heel under the lower bar. Blood, pain and iodine were the result, and being compelled 
to go bootless to Mass on Sundays, when peculiarly enough, everyone wore footwear, 
if discarded almost immeadiately on reaching home. 


Picking thorns from the soles of the feet was a specialised and much demanded 
service and stories of the size of thorns thus removed could be compared with tales of 
size of the fish that got away from the inventive angler. Further horrifying tales of the pus 
removed from a festering wound were sometimes added. 


How exquisite it was to press toes that had been imprisoned during Winter into a 
pool of soft cool mud and allow it to slide upwards between them clearing away 
accumulated poisons, and giving all benefits of a free mudbath. 


Sadly, there were some who did not partake in the newfound barefoot freedom of 
Spring because simply they had endured a chilly barefoot Winter through poverty when 
even children's' footwear cost less than five shillings, (25 p). 


Washing feet in a pan of soft water was the last act before retiring. Often it had to be 
done a second or even a third time under parental supervision, so that clean sheets 
would not be stained by muddy feet. 


Many of our older readers can remember grandmothers, if not mothers, going 
barefoot on the farm, picking potatoes, footing turf, etc., and grandfathers rounding up 
sheep on the mountain unhampered by unnecessary brogues. It was a common 
enough sight at the beginning of this century to see a country woman, barefoot, with a 
bucket of water, or a basket of clothes on her head going about her daily work. 


Her carriage was both erect and correct. Truly, she had the walk of a queen. 

Often, the boots and socks were carried over the shoulder while crossing fields on a 
shortcut to church or shop, put on when reaching the public road, and removed again 
at the same spot on the retum joumey. 


The affluence of the post war years in Ireland put an end to the barefoot era. 
Business interests quickly provided the goods that the new flush of money could afford. 


Imitation played its part; bare feet were frowned on and even the child in the cradle had 
to be shod even before it walked. 


It is only at the sea-side now that feet are bared in public, and paddling in a few 
inches of salt water is a luxury that is obviously enjoyed. But far superior and certainly 
cheaper and easier to reach 5 walking on the dewy grass at moming. 


It is not for me to describe its benefits but only to say that no concoction or 
extraction, seductively named and labelled, and advertised on T.V. or elsewhere, can 
equal the benefits of the fresh dew. Like the smell of newly ploughed earth in the 
Springtime it has elemental qualities, undescribed and unnamed by science, coming 
from above, free, direct and daily like the manna of old in the desert. 


Our ancestors, because of poverty, were forced to go barefoot; we in our affluence 
deny ourselves God's dewy blessing. Whether you have broad acres or only a patch 
of lawn the balm from above is there for your use. You need not pay for it either in 
money or in tax. 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1987 
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Christmas in Rural Ireland 70 Years Ago 


It's not possible for me with the space alloted to describe the Christmases of 65 years 
ago in Rural Ireland but | will do my utmost to describe Christmas of that time as seen 
through the eyes of a lad of 11 years of age or so. 


Anyway | was born In Kilsarcon E which is in the parish of Killeentierna but was a lot near to 
Scartaglen, where we always went to Mass and Confession etc. | was bom into a family 
of 11 of which | was the eldest. 


We had a small farm near to the mountain in which we kept 13 milking cows and bulls to 
see after their needs (of which he was Lord and Master). Of course we had 50 or so 
laying hens; also about 20 ducks. We had a sow which had several litters of piglets 
during the year and of course we had about 30 turkeys, all ready for Christmas market at 
the end of the year. The hen and duck eggs kept the house in nearly all our needs which 
were very few for the year. | have seen many Christmas come and go but the Christmas 
of now could in no way compare. 


With the Christmas of my youth of 65 years ago: the preparation for Christmas started 
unnoticed around March when the geese, the ducks and the turkeys sat on their eggs 
for 3 to 4 weeks to hatch out their young. We always had about 14 goslings in each 
clutch. The same with the ducks and turkeys. We always had about 2 or 3 clutches of 
each. The goslings were golden brown and fluffy and the ducks took their young to the 
glen below our house a few days after being hatched out, where they all took to the 
water. The young turkeys were always very stupid and always strayed away from the 
mother, so we were always searching for them in the evening and counting them as the 
hawk was never too far away and they were easy pray. The ducks and geese came 
home around the same time every evening and so you can see - we were preparing for 
the next Christmas which was as yet 9 months away. 


So now as this is really an abridged version of the Christmas nearly 70 years ago I will 
have to take my readers to a week before Christmas. 


Our house was thatched back and front with wheaten straw or rushes. It was also white- 
washed inside and out. The pig was killed and salted the week before. The puddings 
were filled and all the neighbours got their share with a little bit of Pork steak thrown in for 
good luck! Even if some of these people were not on speaking terms during the year, 
the Holy Spirit of the Christmas was around the comer. At last came the day which was 
three days before Christmas eve, when all the young lads had to go with delight for the 
Holly and Laurel to John Richard Twiss who was a Protestant. He was a kindly and great 
man. He cut it for you and we all got a few sprigs of the Red Berry Holly and we could 
sometimes get 1d. from him. (You could see the delight on his face). So the next day 
was the day for doing the shopping. The long list was made out during the week. | 
started: 10 stone bag of flour and 20st. bag of meal and that filled up the two apartments 
of the Ben which was at the bottom of our kitchen. Then there was currants, sultanas, 
raisins etc. Sugar, ће tea, and the 2 Ling fish which were about 61. long and were hung 
on the back of the door. Christmas Eve was of course a fast day as well as every Friday: 
but during Lent, every Wednesday and Friday were fast days. Lent started on Ash 
Wednesday and finished on Easter Sunday. These two Ling fish kept a family going for 
all fast days up to Easter. The Ling fish was as hard as a rock and full of salt and when 
about 1 Ib. was cut off for the dinner, it had to be boiled at least two times to remove the 
salt and make it fit to eat. It was very nice when cooked with white sauce, onions and 
other ingredients. But back again to our Christmas list. Most important were the two Ib. 
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Christmas candles which had to be white. Then there was the roll of crepe paper, red, 
green, white and blue. The mottos to put on the kitchen wall for e.g. (God Bless This 
House... What is home without а mothe) and more | can't remember. There was 
always a few pots of jam and golden syrup. We used the crepe paper for making art 
flowers to decorate the window of which we took great pride. 


Then there was the big brown earthenware jar, which was full of porter and some 
minerals for the women and children etc. Then there was the biggest turnip we could 
find, which had to be cut in halves with а handsaw on the end of both - was bored а hole 
to stand the Christmas candle in. It was sat flat on the window and decorated with green 
or blue crepe paper. Next we got the Holly and Laurel and the picture of the Holy Family 
which was always decorated with love and pride. 


Christmas eve, the pot of spuds were boiling and the Ling (and we often had a fair sized 
salmon too which was poached a few nights before). Then when all was ready about 7 
o'clock, the supper was got ready by the women of the house and youngest child was 
taken in our fathers arms, with a lighted bogdale splinter in her/his hand to light the 
candles. Indeed it was a very solemn moment. Then we had a few prayers, grace 
before meals and the Holy Water: was not spared around the house etc. 


Then when the supper was over the current loaf was cut and we all got our slice with jam. 
We also have the home-made currant bread and so when all that was over we got 
down on our knees and said the Rosary. You felt you were living in Bethlehem, with Baby 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph. The reading in our House for Christmas was Our Boys with Kitty 
the Hare and we lived through every word of her story (We had ‘Ireland's Own’) and 
there was no house without Old Moore's Almanac reading the weather for the New Year 
and the predictions. Next we hung up our stockings to see what Santa would bring us 
while we slept. Off we went to bed early as we had all been to Confessions during the 
week and so was everyone else. So we were all fasting from midnight and we received 
Holy Communion of Christmas morning. 


The first Mass was at 7:00 p.m. and so we were all out of bed at 5:30 or so and we were all 
crossing the fields with lanterns or a butt of a candle inside in a crock. It was a great sight 
to see all the people of that hillside and valley and they were all in bunches and 
chattering as we were all about a mile from the road. The old folk took the donkey and 
cart etc. and by the way, the said donkey had a special place in our house during 
Christmas. Sure it was he that brought Mary and Joseph into Bethlehem; when there was 
no room in the inns the nigh Baby Jesus was bom and they gave every donkey a black 
cross in his back as proof and it's there to this day to be seen. 


There was always three Masses in Scart. on Christmas morning, 7:00, 8:00 and 9:00. we 
stayed on for all the Masses. 


When we came out after Mass it was like another world. As it was dark when we were 
going in and it was now bright day (such a transformation!) we used to have great fun 
going home. When we got home it was time for tea and more currant bread etc. The 
goose had been roasting. Christmas dinner was about 6 o'clock and the old people 
wandered in to the local houses and had a few mugs of porter and talk. 


Next day was St. Stephen's and for all the young lads under 10 years, it was their big day. 


We travelled in pairs hunting the wren. We made a few shillings of which we were never 
tired of counting. 
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| would like to say in passing that there was nobody hungry in that little hamlet where | 
spent my youth. The people that had, always gave the bag of spuds and turnips etc. to 
the people of no property or God's own gentry of which there was quite a few. There 
was about 100 souls in that little hamlet. | think there was real Christianity in those days. 


They were singing and dancing in all the houses during the rest of Christmas. Small 
Christmas was known as Women's Christmas. While the women of houses always had 
something special it might be a bottle of cheap wine or jelly and custard. Everyone had 
to be in bed well before 12 o'clock on little Christmas, as we were told by our parents the 
water changed into wine at the hour of 12 o'clock. 


We were all very sad to see the Christmas tree taken down on the morning of January 
7th. 


Our Christmas holidays were all over and so it was back to school, across the fields 
again. But we all had a pair of new boots out of the turkey sale. The boots had to be well 
looked after as they had to do until the following Christmas. But from February on, we 
went bare-foot, except to Mass on Sundays. In looking back now I think it's only all an 
"Echo from the past" like Charles Kickham's "Knocknagow." 


So to conclude "Man will live for ever more because of Christmas day." 


John P. Brosnan (Tailor) 
Scartaglin 
1989 
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HOOK AND GABHLOG 


It was a common wintertime chore for farmers to take hook and gabhlog and trim 
the furze bushes that made such solid windproof fences in the otherwise bare uplands of 
Sliabh Luachra. This work served a double purpose to keep the fences in trim and to 
provide the young furze tops as food for horses. The stronger branches were used as 
an additive to farmyard manure intended for the potato crop. The hook was the 
reaping hook, or sickle, that was also used to reap the com. The other hand was used to 
hold the straw for cutting, but a fork of gabhlég of the willow tree, about an inch thick. 
three feet long and two pointed prongs eight inches long, was used to hold the thomy 
furze firm against the cutting blade. 


The young furze, especially the aitinn gaelach (Irish furze) which is a smaller and 
more tender variety than the common furze was chopped up and mixed with the meal 
as а food for stabled horses. It was reputed to be almost as good as meal in feeding 
value and horses thus fed were often in competition at weddings and even at funerals. 


Being a member of the leguminous family, the decaying furze has a manurial value 
all its own, as well as helping to keep heavy soll loose and friable so necessary for the 
ventilation and development of the potato tubers. 


The cut furze was placed in little heaps and trampled together into almost solid 
bundles, something like bales of hay which could later be lifted with a pike into a cart of 
transportation. Strong hob-nailed boots were necessary for this operation. The modern 
wellington boots would never do. 


Cutting furze was also a healthy exercise on cold, frosty days, especially when 
carried out at the sunny sheltered side of a fence. It was a time-filler between more 
necessary duties and kept the fireside free of menfolk, to the delight and convenience 
of the busy housewife. 


Joumal of Cumman Luachra 
June 1987 
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ABOUT THE FIRE 
Le Sean О Маћипа 


In our day, the sitting-room is gradually displacing the kitchen as the heart and core · 
of the Irish home, in rural as well as in urban areas, even though the strange anomaly of 
the chimney-less house without a fire-place has almost disappeared, as fast as it 
appeared. Modem cooking appliances of gas. electricity or oil have reduced the role 
of the household fire to that of mere house warmer. Even that function is under attack 
from these modem fuels, but none of them can replace the traditional atmosphere 
produced by the leaping flames, or the symbolism of family continuity and hospitality to 
strangers inherent in the ever warm, ever welcoming hearth. 


Originally, the fire was in the centre of the wattled or sod cabin, and smoke escaped 
through a hole overhead. It was necessary to keep the fire away from the inflammable 
walls, and smoke drifting slowly upwards both warmed and blackened the scraws and 
timber, forming the inner roof. Н was believed that among the black rafters the souls of 
all the dead of the family returned on All Souls night, hoping for the renewed prayers of 
the living to help them on their journey to Paradise. An open half-door enabled a 
draught to help the fire, and when closed, shut out the same cold floor draught, 
preserving the inside heat. The same principle in a more sophisticated form exists in 
many domestic grates. 


With the coming of the chimney flue of stone or brick, the fire was moved away from 
the centre of the cabin to the wall. To get maximum heat, the cabin was divided by a 
stone wall, so that though a greater amount of heat was wasted up the chimney, the 
"room", or the other half of the cabin got it's share through the newly-erected wall. 


The open fire works best at ground level on a stone or metal slab, and sometimes 
with an ashpit beneath, covered with movable iron bars between which the ashes fall 
naturally, or are poked through to help create a draught, when a better fire is needed for 
warmth or cooking. 


Later, a wicker-work canopy or chimney breast was erected over the fire and 
narrowing upwards to fit in line with the hole in the roof. This canopy rested on a solid 
beam, often stretching from wall to wall. This beam was usually bog-oak retrieved 
during turf-cutting, was almost hard and durable as metal, and practically flame proof. 
The canopy was plastered with mud, reinforced with straw or rough twine sacking. 
Finally, it was white-washed, although the white tumed to a tawny brown from the smoke. 
On either side of the canopy were miniature lofts, roughly floored with sticks, between 
which the heat ascended, where various valuable items were kept safe and dry. The 
horse's collar and straddle dried here. Boots and shoes, heavy frieze clothing and 
women's shawls had their own particular nooks and many other valuables were safely 
away there from childrens inquisitive hands. 


If the outer door was adjacent to the hearth, a draught excluding wall was erected to 
partition off the fireside. This wall, on which the supporting breast beam rested, also 
partitioned off a tiny porch by the outer door, and to make the kitchen more cosy, a 
connecting door between this porch and the kitchen was fitted. The draught screen 
wall had a small spy-hole, through which the visitor or stranger approaching the open 
door could be seen from the comfort of the fireside. 


Many trish countrymen suffered from a greater or lesser sense of claustrophobia are 
seldom happy far from the open air and are always on the alert. It is of interest to see the 
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little outer porch and draught screen ма in many of our modem two storey farmhouses, 
where both the doorway and fireplace are in the centre of the building. Even a spy 
peephole exists in our suburban city homes іп these days of robberies and break-ins. 


Behind the fire, a new wall was built up against the original wall, and fronted by a 
flagstone. This was called the hob and had the result of having the fire, further into the 
centre of the kitchen; thus giving more heat, whilst the top of the hob held any lumps of 
soot that may fall down the chimney away from the fire and the cooking utensils. 


As time went Бу, this frail canopy structure was replaced by stout pillars of stone on 
either side of the fire, and a similar chimney breast of stone or concrete joining them built 
on a beam resting on the outer edge of the pillars. This beam was sometimes a used 
railway sleeper standing on edge, or a length of iron rail. 


Around the fire were built stone or wooden seats on which the family sat in order of 
seniority. The father on the right, the mother on the left. Built into the fireside pillars were 
two keeping holes or boles. In the right keeping hole, the man kept his clay pipe and 
tobacco, prepared spools of paper for lighting his pipe from the open fire, and other 
intimate personal items. whilst in the left the woman kept her knitting, her snuff, and rare 
household items as satt or spice which had to be kept dry. 


A visitor always got the best fireside seat, and automatically the kettle was hung on 
the crane. If he objected to this unnecessary hospitality he was assured that "а 
suppeen of tay won't kill you.” Neither of course would this rare treat hurt the others, who 
were glad of the rare excuse for preparing it and partaking of it. 


A plece of well-seasoned bogdeal was reserved to provide both heat and light for 
the long winter evenings, and often neighbours, or strolling joumeymen joined the family 
in story-telling and music around the dancing flames. The ground-level fire provided 
ample heat for bare feet, and the leaping shadows on the back walls created the ideal 
setting for ghost stories. The changing flames were a spur to the imagination and stories 
were begun and woven, and brought through conflict and danger to a climax that held 
an audience spel-bound. Only when the paraffin lamp was lit and it's weak insipid light 
broke the magic spell, did the adult take up the weekly newspaper and the children > 
reluctantly opened school books. 


Cooking over the open fire in the centre of the room posed many problems similar to _ 
those faced and solved by picknickers and itinerants today. Sometimes pots were. 
hung from a chain, suspended from the roof. More usually, three solid beams formed a 
rude skeleton pyramid, from whose apex the chain hung. 


When the fire was placed by the stone wall, a suspension bar was placed over the 
hearth, first at right angles to the wall and later parallel to it, so that the chain holding the 
pot could be moved sideways away from the heat, when cooking was done. Later, the 
crane was invented - at first a crude bog-oak angle bar contraption, and later a more 
elegant iron one, made by the local blacksmith. The crane with it's adjustable pot- 
hangers and crooks and double-bar allowed pots to be swung outwards, for easier 
filling. emptying. or adjusting of height, away from the danger of buming. 


It is interesting that when swinging outwards - delivering the cooked food - the crane 
atways followed the joumey of the sun. The crane was always anchored and pivoted 
on the left hand side of the hearth - the woman's side, and this made it easier and more 
convenient for her to do her household work around the fire. 
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Although the crane and crooks were black, constant handling kept them clean, and 
damp socks were hung there at night to dry. On Christmas Night, the crane held a line of 
children's stockings, to be filled, hopefully, by the whiskered gentleman from the North 
` Pole! 


The fire at floor level had many advantages. Turf and timber bumed best in their own 
ash and needed less air than coal. Only in areas where coal supplemented turf was a 
crude fan-bellows worked, by tuming a wheel, installed to blow air underneath the 
grating on which the fire rested. 


Н was comparatively easy to ІН heavy cooking pots on to the crane and simmering 
could be continued by standing the three-legged pot on a bed of glowing ashes. 
Bread was baked, and fish fried on the griddle which stood on a bed of hot coals. Later 
on, the three-legged oven-pot or bastible hung low over the hot fire and was used for 
baking with red coals spread on the dished cover. The teapot sat on a few red embers 
for the few minutes it took the tea to draw. Potatoes were roasted to a delicious 
flouriness in the hot ashes. The ashes were brushed aside and the undemeath stone 
swept clean to fry mushrooms. Slices of bakers bread held upright with forks were 
toasted as close to the heat as was bearable. Stirabout, or oatmeal porridge. for 
supper, simmered by the side of the fire, to be partaken of by each member of the 
family when his or her chores were done. 


A pair of tongs for building up the partly burt coals, and a heather broom for 
sweeping up the fallen ashes was always close at hand. It was said of the Irish Bean-a -ti, 
that she would never go near the fire without tampering with it. she did this, by removing 
ash, or building up the dying coals and adding some more. The kitchen was her 
kingdom, the fire was her special care and pride and if she annoyed the man of the 
house by extravagant use of scarce fuel, he sensibly kept his peace. 


Before retiring to bed, the housewife allowed the fire to die down and then buried two 
solid sods in the '"greesaugh" or mixture of ash and scraps of red coals, to provide the 
seed for starting a new fire next moming. This was variously called smooring, settling or 
kindling. In this way, fhe fire was never quenched from generation to generation, so 
much so that to allow the hearth to grow cold was an omen of disaster. If a home was 
left unoccupied for any reason the last occupant took the seed to a neighbour's house 
and retrieved it again if and when he retumed. 


Тһе planned retum in many cases never materialised. The briar overgrown, nettle- | 
ridden, soot-stained remains of once warm and life-centred hearths is mute and sad 
evidence of the truth of the old adage. so applicable to our tragic and eventful history 
‘Theres hope from the ocean but none from the grave." 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
July 1989 


LIME KILNS 


Tureenamultt Quarry was once a hive of industry, but is now lonely and deserted. The 
kiln is idle, with a few remnants of Castlecomer coal lying about. But once, especially at 
fhe beginning of the century, it gave much local employment, when farmers from far 
and near converged there with horses and cars, often as early as five a.m. to take loads 
of limestone home to burn in the limekiln, one of which was in every farm, or unit of two or 
three small farms. 


In the last century much of the stone was taken away to be cut into cornerstones, 
lintels and doorsteps for local churches and railway buildings, as well as parapets and 
battlements for railway bridges and arches. 


Tureenamult is one spot where the limestone which underlies most of Sliabh Luachra 
is found near the surface, and now that that section is used, further workings would be 
liable to flooding and uneconomic. 


When a sufficient quantity of limestone rock had been drawn from the quarry and 
deposited near the kiln, the next job was to break it up into smaller pieces for burning. ft 
was necessary that each piece be no more than an inch thick at its widest, and the 
expert breaker produced flat slabs that might be seven or eight inches long but never 
too thick to burn through and through. 


The kiln was a stone built cylinder about twenty feed deep, nine feet across and 
tapering the last few feet towards the exit at the lower end. The interior was built of 
firestone and well buttressed with a mixture of clay and stone on three sides and 
stonework in front, the exit protected by a semicircular stone arch. 


The kiln was almost always built on an excavated site on a gentle slope, allowing 
easy access to the top for filing and to the outlet for emptying. The approach to the top 
was а level platform where the turf and stones were assembled. When not in use the 
platform had to be securely fenced against domestic animals. 


When the harvest was secured in September, lime-burning began. At the bottom 
were placed bogdeal or timber and the best turf where the fire was to start. On top of this 
was a layer of broken limestone about a foot high, then another layer of turf or dry turf 
dust, and similar attemate layers until the kiln was ready for firing. As it burned, the burnt 
stone and ashes fell down and were taken out at the opening undemeath and further 
layers were added on top. 


The bumt stones were pure white lime which tumed to dust when wetted sufficiently, 


to be used for lime washing the inside and outside walls of dwellings and out-houses, 
and applied as a manure and sweetener to the acid soil so prevalent in Sliabh Luachra. 
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Now limekilns stand forlorn, overgrown with bushed or in ruins, broken deliberately for 
the stones they held. They are monuments to other days that should be preserved as 
well as the knowledge of them, to help evaluate the present. 


Nowadays ground limestone is transported many miles in huge imported trucks, 
fuelled by costly imported oil, and spread by further machinery, also imported and 
costly. 

Progress? 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
June 1982 
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MARRIAGE SLIABH LUACHRA STYLE 
Le Séan O Mathuna 


Matchmaking was a common practice in Sliabh Luachra and still is, to a lesser 
extent than formerly, though not in the lurid fantastic manner as portrayed in other parts 
of the country. Thee were no professional matchmakers as such, though now and 
again there may have been slick individuals, having the gift of gab and some 
knowledge of the parties involved. The slick one would than get involved, in order to 
share the limelight and hospitality attached to the subsequent wedding. 


Company keeping was frowned upon, especially by the Church and consequently 
by most parents. Even at Mass, segregation was the rule. Of course, there were 
exceptions. Some young people insisted on their own choice of partner, even to their 
running off together, and losing their expected inheritance. But, the majority were 
guided by their elders. 


Usually the matchmaker was a friendly neighbour or a not too distant relative who 
knew both parties. Much mental preparation was undertaken. For example, a father or 
mother, with or without the consent of son, who were thinking seriously of handing over 
the ancestoral home and land to him, looked around to find him a suitable spouse. 
Health, honesty, the familys good name, industry, were all investigated surreptitiously, 
as was her possible dowry. No outside help was asked, lest any inkling of the 
investigation became public. 


Great diplomacy was used when questions were asked, relating to numbers of 
animals held by the father, his visits to the bank, the amount of butter or number of 
calves sold. In this way, a fairly accurate picture was built up over a considerable 
period of time, and as soon as Christmas was over the real business began. It is quite 
possible that a similar investigation had been carried out by the girl's people on the 
man, the farm and people who had their eye on her. If so, the groundwork was laid for a 
successful match. 


Despite the secrecy, inquisitive neighbours sensed what was afoot and news 
spread fast. Indeed, between Christmas and Shrove Tuesday, the main question asked 
after formal salutations when any two met. was пої “any news?" but, “any match?". 
When news of a real match was not available, many a fictitious one was planned, not 
only for fun but to cause embarrassment. Some hard-up bachelor of spinster might 
spread a story of his or her impending marriage to the favoured if unattainable choice, 
hoping for a miracle, that the reluctant party might be pushed by the force of public 
opinion. 


Running the account was the first move in the making of a match. A suitable man, . 
armed with a bottle of whiskey or more potent locally - produced spirits, visited the girl's 
house at night. tt had to be at night, because if there was a refusal, if was imperative that 
his unsuccessful errand be not revealed. Being turned down would be a blot on a man's 
chances, at lease for that year, and might result in his being regarded os “leavings” by 
some. у 


If the runner of the account received a favourable response, then the bottle of 
whiskey was produced and consumed amid expressions of goodwill and wishes for 
success and the proposals were then set in train. A date was fixed for negotiating the 
marriage settlements, which chiefly meant the amount of dowry. This was the Чопипе" 
to be paid by the parents of the “cliamhan isteach", who were in reality buying a half 
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share of a farm for their son or daughter. A “cliamhan isteach" was the incoming bride 
ог groom. 


Making the match was the kernel of the whole proceedings. All preliminaries led up 
to this, and all subsequent happenings flowed from it. The vital meeting and 
negotiations of the parents, backed up with a few special neighbours or cousins from 
each side, usually took place in a public house, in the snug or parlour where privacy was 
guaranteed by the publican and liberal libations of lubrication were near at hand. 


Negotiations were slow to start. The weather, crops, prices, harvest prospects, 
anything and everything was discussed until patience was exhausted and someone 
exclaimed, "What are we here Тог. Further time was wasted while "ту boy" as called 
by his father, was praised highly and his virtues extolled. Not to be outdone, "my little 
gin" was similarly treated by the other side. Eventually, the subject of money was 
reached. The amount of the dowry expected was revealed, with solemn assurances 
that not a penny less would be accepted, and that an unbeatable bargain was being 
offered. This statement was confirmed by a long draught of porter and a sit back to 
await developments. 


The opposite party then solemnly and, with compelling argument, made a bid well 
below the amount demanded. Indignation at such a bid was next heard with a well- 
rehearsed attempt to end proceedings - ме are wasting our time", ме should have 
stayed at поте". Before the door was reached, the seconds had restored peace, and 
after this ritual both sides were coaxed to move from their inflexible stances, until 
ultimately a compromise figure was reached; a: figure usually midway between the 
original offer and bid, a figure that both sides in their separate calculations had arrived 
before they met face to face. Suddenly, all enmity disappeared, drinks were called for 
and consumed, and the next event "seeing the land" was arranged. 


During all this time an expectant atmosphere of subdued excitement reigned in the 
bar. Loud talk and singing were frowned upon. Some prime boys tried to scoop the 
news by putting an ear to the key - hole or window pane only to be shifted by the 
publican. Bugging had not been invented then. Eventually, the door was opened, the 
parties emerged, the smiling faces proclaiming success. 


Often, neither of the pair concemed were present while their destiny was being 
arranged. Both had full confidence in the delegations representing them. One young 
lady more venturesome than her sisters contrived to get a glimpse of her intended and 
was apparently satisfied by what she saw. "А hardy little bioraunach", she reported to 
her mother. 


The dowry was an important ingredient in a Sliabh Luchra style mariage. Usually, the 
unmarried sister of the newly married husband of the incoming bride received it, апа” 
was in a position then to initiate match-making proceedings immediately, to find a 
home and husband of her own. Note the order of preference, a home - to escape 
contact and possibly control by the newly arrived sister-in-law - might take precedence 
over a husband. Settled in her new home, the same dowry went to the unmarried sister 
or brother of her husband to help him or her to get settled, and after that fo lubricate 
another match. 


One dowry could generate up to five matches in one Shrove, and continue the 
good work at Easter or the next Shrove. (Modern economists grappling with the 
financial problems of the nation, please note). To fit into this system, only two children, 
usually the eldest son and daughter remained at home until they reached marriage 
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age, helping their parents and thus earning their inheritence. The others usually 
emigrated, or entered one of the few professions, if capable, or earned their dowries 


working with neighbouring farmers, who were childless or whose children were too 
young to help. 


The unfortunates who had neither land nor dowry, might try to acquire the site of a 
cabin in some commonage or from a sympathetic relative, and being beneath the 
machinations of matchmaking, did their own courting and married for love. There was 
plenty employment available as wages were low and farm machinery was non- 
existent. In the course of time, with the advent of Social Welfare payments and the rise 


of trades unions, their standing and wealth increased and in time exceeded that of their 
traditional superiors on the land. 


The idea that our best and only natural resource is the top nine inches of our soll was 
illustrated by the high place given to farmers іп our marriage priorities. Indeed the social 
distinctions of less than a century ago and the high value placed on thrift and industry 
are obvious from the cutting criticism of one father-in-law to his slattem cliamhan isteach 
"you should have married a labourers cottage". 


The next stage on the road to marriage was “seeing the land" or “walking the land". 
This was more than a gentlemanly courtesy, with the giving party showing what good 
value he was parting with, and, incidentally, еатпа a modicum of praise for the 
excellence of it all, and the receiving party making sure they were getting good value 
for the agreed dowry. 


Rarely was a match broken because of dissatisfaction at this point. But it was a 
possibility. One story tells of a blind man going on horseback with his son to see the land 
of his prospective son-in-law. They dismounted a few fields from the house and the 
father asked his son to tie his horse to the largest thistle he could find. The son answered 
that there was no thistle available. ‘Tie him to a bunch of ferns, then", but neither could 
fems be found. "Bring me my horse then", he asked, “and we will go home". Land that 
grew neither thistles nor ferns was not good enough. That was one match that ended 
abruptly there and then. 


A critical, tense period of a few days followed after seeing the land. Both parties 
reflected on what had taken place, and, if dissatisfied, the match could be broken 
before any legal agreement was made. Perhaps, prayers were said and guidance 
sought from above. One story tells of a lady sending a curt note to her intended, "No 
match, you showed temper too soon". One exuberant husband-to-be asked his future 
partner *Will you wear style?" - style was the new outfit of coat and hat that slowly 
replaced the shawl during the first half of the century - "Мо", she said, "I'd rather buy a 
bonamh for ourselves". Thus was revealed two opposing viewpoints and no marriage 
took place. A mother criticising her prospective son-in-law whose bodily proportions ` 
she did not like, “He is all legs from the ass down". A father, thinking that the prospective 
bride was too tall for his low-sized son, was consoled by the same son, “Sure, father, she 
won't always be standing". 


‘Doing the bindings' was the term used for placing final seal on the mariage 
arrangements before the actual religious ceremony. A date was fixed to meet at a 
solicitors office to draw up the legal documents on the transfer of property to the young 
couple and the retention of certain rights by the retiring couple. Perhaps the word 
"bindings" comes from the fact that the young couple were bound in law to do certain 
things such as - 
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1. Allow full and exclusive rights of the room or parlour, at all times to the older 
couple. 

Provide twenty clamped horse-rails of turf yearly, for their use, when requested. 
Allow them free access to the room through the kitchen and kitchen door. 
Allow them to sit by the kitchen fire at all times. 

Provide one dozen eggs per week, if requested. 

Provide three pints of new milk and two pints of sour milk daily, when requested. 
Provide them with seats in the family car going to Mass on Sundays and Holy 
Days. 


NDAN 


It is hard now to understand the mentality of the people who insisted on these 
conditions. It must be remembered that they were not negotiable, the demands, 
however unreasonable, were always granted. Perhaps, the memory of evictions from 
Landlord days caused farmers to ensure security of tenure as far as possible for the 
declining years. Perhaps, the old age pension was inadequate. Competition also 
played a part. Retiring land owners, through gossip or solicitors, knowing how others had 
secured themselves by imposing harsh conditions were determined to do as well or 
even better for themselves. 


‘Eating the Gander came next. This was a celebration in the bride's home. A 
gander was better than a goose in both sex and flesh and we must remember that 
goose flesh was considered a rare luxury eaten only at Christmas and, possibly, at 
Easter. An t-Athair Peadar O'Laoire recounts how a little boy told a snooping Landlord's 
agent, that the only piece of meat he had eaten was a piece of goose at Christmas. 
The sacrifical gander may had been the chief item on the menu at one time, 
supplemented with "сео! agus ól“ but affluence and limitation added more and more. 
Strangely enough, the custom has almost died out. 


"Sirawboys' arrived at the 'Gander. These were uninvited locals disguised with 
straw, who entertained the assembled guests for a short time with their own version of 
music and dance. They were liberally provided with food and drink before departing. 
The importance and generosity of the wedding parties, could be measured by the 
groups of strawboys attending. 


The final wedding celebration was carried out in the new home of the couple. 


During the last century, the actual religious ceremony was carried out there in 
preference to the Church. This, in times of insecurity of tenure, had great significance, 
symbolising the attachment of the newly-weds to their home. 


Often, before the days of motor transport, the bridegroom and an escort of his 
friends on horseback, arrived at the bride's home in good time, and escorted her and 
her people to the Church. It is hard to find the origin of this. It may have been chivalry on’ 
the bridegroom's part, or an opportunity to have a first or perhaps second look at his 
future mate before the die was cast. It hardly was to see how she looked in the moming 
light, in comparison with her evening looks! Perhaps, it was to make sure there would be 
no reneging by either side, or the substitution of a good looking sister by a plainer one. 
Or, it could have been a custom from former days when wives were little more than 
chattels to be exchanged and bargained for in marriage, and carried off by agreement 
among their men, whether they liked ft or not. 


No formal invitation were expected or required for the marriage feast. All the 


neighbours called and wished ће newly-weds well, and joined іп the first meal with them 
in their new home. 
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There was no honeymoon as we now know it. It was back to work that evening or the 
following day. Indeed, “Ап Seabhach" writes of a mean little Corcha Dhuibhne man, 
who on the way home from the Church hopped into his roadside field to continue 
digging the potatoes, sending his brand new wife home, waming her to have his dinner 
ready for him at the usual time. 


Rarely were there marriage difficulties. The courtship had been well and truly done 
by their elders and the suitability of the couple ensured. The changeover of ownership 
took place at a dormant season of the year, as far as farming was concerned and their 
new life coincided with the new life of spring, the coming into production of cattle, and 
the sowing of the crops. For their part, they accepted their lot. Marriage was forever, a 
break-up was not only unheard of, it was not even thought of. Indeed, the marriage was 
so well arranged that they fell headlong in love, a love that grew and flowered into 
lifelong devotion and happiness. 


There may have been mother-in-law problems. Usually, only half of the fortune was 
paid on the day of the 'bindings', the rest in one or two later installments and in extreme 
cases, the last installment only when a baby boy, an heir, was born to the couple. This 
occurred only when the bride was the cliamhan isteach and was a crude effort to 
continue the family name, or a punishment for failure to do so. 


Sometimes, the news was whispered among the neighbours that the old couple had 
taken to the room which had been specially reserved for such an eventuality, as inability 
to live peacefully with the young wife. Almost invariably the newcomer was blamed, 
often unjustly. If peace could not be re-established, the break became public property, 
a new doorway had to be broken out from the room so that all meetings and 
communications were broken off, the families lived apart, the old couple demanding 
and getting their rights as reserved under the marriage settlement. 


Usually, time, the great healer, and the advent of the third generation produced a 
thaw and toleration, if not peace returned. 


At the present time, when marriage is buffeted by the modern ideas of divorce, 
annulments, abortion, etc., the peace, happiness and stability of those old marriages 
cannot but be recognised and appreciated. 


After Shrove Tuesday came the Skellig Lists. These were satires on those of 
marriagable age who had failed to marry before Shrove. They were expected to do 
penance on Sceilig Mhicil during Lent for their omission, but they suffered enough by 
being lampooned good naturedly in the locality. The Sunday after Shrove Tuesday was 
sometimes known as Chalk Sunday. Bachelors who, in the opinion of others should hove 
married, ran the risk of being chalk - marked as they went to Mass. As everyone wore 
black the white chalk mark stood out in reproach. The custom was not very widespread 
and would-be-victims would defend themselves vigorously: go early or late to Mass: 
find a place in the Chruch where they could place their backs against the wall or, 
regretfully, stay away from Mass altogether that day. 


The composers of the Skillig verses were usually a group of two or more, so that an 
agreted person did not know who to blame. Here are some examples: 


Jack Regan is down but still undaunted, 

Like a sick man eager to see the dawn, 

He longs each moming from his topmost window, 
To see smoke rising from Gattabawn. 
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Jack Larry, foremost, our noble chieftain, 
Has abandoned marriage for another while, 
His patriot soul is more concemed, 

Driving strangers from our native soil. 


Oh Danny John must carry on for another year or so, 

And Julia Mac will feel no slack, behind Nagle's full hatf-door, 
And each Sunday night, in dark or light, a courting he will go. 
With currant cake and chocolate flake to swell her figure more. 


Jack Healy in the comer looking mournfully around, 
Contemplating on the time, where would a wife be found, 
To hell with worldly riches, the world is but a dream, 

I'll have the bakers daughter that lives above Lisheen. 


The sentiments in this verse seem very similar to those of the Corca Dhubhne mother, 
lamenting the failure of her son in the marriage stakes: 


Nf fheadar in Eirinn саде mar saol e, 

Ni thuigeann einne é i gcóir nà i gceart, 
Mar da mbe tincéar é nó Та ог aerach, 
Ar ais nó ar éigean, gheobhadh sé bean. 


O Jer from Scart, the Shrove is over, 

We'd hoped you'd plunge, we had no doubt, 
Tis many a year since you started courting, 
At Kane's whitehom, were you hatching out? 


Seldom did the poet express his own personal feeling, like the following: 


"Mary Margaret, you still haunt my feeling, 
And visit my soul like a heavenly dove, 

By God adomed most fascination, 

With that matchless queen, I'm still in love". 


Coming after the religious celebrations of Christmas, Shrove was a time of 
expectation, tension and innovation in the social life of our forefathers, before the retum 
of the humdrum Spring work, and the ever present task of wrestling a living from the soil 
for another year. 


Joumal of Cumann Luachra 
November 1983 
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FUNERALS 


When the corpse has been waked two nights 
in the Home, during which time the 


. neighbours: ind relati ves express their 


sympathy by attending the wake, then the 
funeral takes place. 

Recently in this district the clergy only allow 
the wake to be held for one night. The corpse 
is conveyed to the chapel for the second night. 
Previous to the funeral the corpse is removed 
from the bed to the coffin. Only the 
immediate relatives are allowed in the room 
when the corpse is being placed in the coffin. 
A brown cap is placed over the face of the 
dead person. The lid of the coffin is then laid. 
down. 

If the journey to the graveyard is only a 
short distance the coffin is borne by the 
relatives of the deceased on their shoulders. 
Six men at a time generally are engaged in this 
and after a while six other men take the coffin. 
If the graveyard is a long distance a hearse is 
procured. There are two kinds of hearses, a 
motor hearse and a hearse drawn by horses, 
the former being the most common in this 
district. Vhen the person dead is young, 
white cockades, four in number, are inserted. 
at each corner of the hearse. The priest who 
anointed the person previous to his death also 
attends the funeral on invitation. He wears 
what is known as a “shirt”, that is, a certain 
length of white linen is worn extending from 
the right under the left arm. It is tied at the 
end by a piece of black ribbon if the person 
dead is old and by a white ribbon if the person 
dead is young. 

As the funeral-proceeds to the graveyard the 
immediate relatives have preference of walking 
after the hearse. All.the funeral foilow the 
hearse except the priest who goes in front. 

In former times people bought a piece of 
land in the graveyard. The majority of the 
people bought this piece of ground. 

When the corpse has been waked the second 
night in the church the funeral takes place. 
When the funeral leaves the church the bell is 
rung. It is called the dead bell and gives three 
tolls at a time. It is generally toiled about once 
every two minutes and continues in this 
manner until the funeral goes out of sight. 


If a person meets a funeral on the road in 
this district it is.customary that he should, | 
stand and take off his hat until the funeral has 
passed. He also conveys the funeral a part of 
the journey. 

When the graveyard gate is reached the 
coffin is taken from the hearse and borne by 
men to the grave. The coffin is then laid down 
by ropes after which the priest and people 
pray for the repose of the soul of the dead 
person. The priest then shakes holy-water on 
the coffin and grave after which the earth is 
thrown in. They then pray again and. 
everybody leaves except the relatives and 
friends who stay for a while longer. 

In former umes people never made a grave 
on Monday. If a person died on a Saturday 
night formerly he would be buried on 
Monday. Any person would not open a grave 
on Monday but it was started on Sunday by 
taking off one scraw and and finishing it on 
Monday. Funerals never go the shortest route 
to the graveyard. 


Michael Jones 
Foilogohig Boys’ 


Help from: 
Denis Murphy (68 years) 
Kiskeam North, Newmarket, Co. Cork. 


(Folklore Extract from Ballydesmond National 
School Centenary nd 


LENT 


Lent is embedded in my mind as a time of 

· great determination and self-restraint. . 
Underlying this strong discipline was the firm 
but largely unexpressed wish to draw closer to 
Our Lord Jesus Christ. I can still see the late 
Johnny Twomey, of Knockavorheen, and 
virtually all the young men and the not so 
young , too, invesung in their tóisins of whole 
cloves which they chewed in the hope of 
deadening the craving for the cigarettes which 
they had given up for Lent. Drink was also 
abandoned. And for youngsters like myself. 
sweets of any kind were the big sacrifice. 

Each evening in those pre-electric light 
days, the darkening church was alive with 
many shuffling feet and hob-nail as men and 
boys in large numbers made their way around 
the Stations of the Cross when the work of the 
day was done. The women for the most part 
had managed to come and ‘do the stations’ 
some time during the day. Other memories of 
Lent include the circulation of The Skelligs 
List, the cutting of skillauns and the planting 
of them in the cold dung of a March day; and 
then, towards the end of the Lenten Season 
there was the joy of planung and sowing оп 
Good Friday because everything that went in 
on that blessed day was always sure to grow 
irrespective of weather conditions. 

And then again there were the plays. 
Dancing was ruled out for Lent and one good 
side-effect of this prohibition was the focusing 
of attention on drama. I must have been no 
more than eight or nine when a local drama 
group performed “Donal a Causga” in the old 
Boy's School, in Kiskeam. Din Bradley, a well 
known huntsman with dog and gun, had a 
part to play in the area of sound effects. His 
job was to fire a shot which would bring 
Donal a Causga and the play itself to a 
dramatic conclusion. I remember Din taking 
up his position long before the play started. 

“Не was behind a curtain at a back window of 
the school and facing Davitts High Field. The 
muzzle of the gun protruded through the 
space made by a smal! pane of glass which 
had been broken for the occasion or perhaps 
broken as one of the many acts of vandalism 
committed against that venerable house of 
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learning. Às far as I can remember, Din held 
his position at the window right through the 


. play until his moment of glory came at the 


end; and a very effective intervention it was — 
a real live round from his shot-gun. 
Remembering him patiently waiting for so 
long a time might lead one to say: “Thank 
God for pre-recorded sound-effects,” but on 
the other hand the discipline which required 
and enabled. him to stay faithfully by the 
window for so long a time and to miss the 
whole action on the stage is in sorne way 
symbolic of the whole Lenten effort. After all, 
Lent is about staying by the window of faith 
so that we will not miss the LIGHT of Easter 
Morn. | | 

The word “Lent” is derived from the old 
English “І епстеп” meaning “Spring”. in 
Lent, the Christian enters a new Spring, a 
new beginning, — taking heart from what is 
happening in nature where everything is 
coming to life again after the Winter. And the 
way to come to life is to “Repent and believe 
the Gospel” as the person putting ashes on 
our foreheads on the first day of Lent reminds 
us. That Ashes Ceremony is almost as old as 
the church itself. It was in vogue as early as 
the fourth century if not earlier, but in those 
early days people took it more seriously. 
People who had done serious wrong and were 
anxious to repent undertook public penance 


` and were launched on this Бу the donning of 


penitential dress (usually, sack-cloth) and have 
ashes strewn over their heads. The serious — 
wrongs included such things as sins against 
the person, the family and the community, 1.е. 
murder (including abortion and infantacide), 
adultery and apostacy. What is important to 
remember is that the Lenten effort is to be 
undertaken in a spirit of great confidence in 
the mercy of God. “If you want your prayer to 
fly up to God,” said St. Augustine, “give it 
two wings: fasting and almsgiving.” And the 
people of Sliabh Luachra апа Pobal O’Keeffe 
did just that. : | 

When I was growing up, it was customary 
for at least one person from every household 
to go to Mass on Ash Wednesday and, having 
received the penitential ashes on their 


torchead, thev usualiv produced а piece of 
brown paper or a Пи Wisin indicating Lo the 
priest that they wanted some to bring home 
for the rest of the family. When the ashes 
arrived home, each was signed with it. In our 
house, I think it was my father who signed us. 
Some people brough turf ash or the ashes 
remaining after burning the palm which had 
been secured over a holy picture in the kitchen 
since last Palm Sunday. But aside from a wish 
to be more personally involved in the 
ceremony, there was really no need for such 
an effort on the part of the parishioner 
because the priest, to whom folklore often 
attributes the fault of stingyness was on this 
day at least the essence of liberality. 

Two key words associated with Lent are 
“fast” and “abstinence”. Both had their 
prototypes in the 40 years spend by the Jews 
in the desert, in the forty days spent by Jesus 
in the desert, and in Ireland, the 40 days fast 
said to have been undertaken by St. Patrick on 
the Reek. The 40 days of Lenten fast and 
abstinence was exclusive of Sundays because 
in the Christian tradition every Sunday is a 
“little Easter”, and therefore not a day for 
penance. In fact, one old Irish book of 
penances says that the person who fasts on 
Sunday either through carelessness or 
austerity should do a weeks penance on bread 
and water. Not having access to that 
particular penitential book, the people of my 
side of the country included Sundays in their 
mortifications. The one exception which most 
availed of — out of respect for the man 
himself as much as for a respite form penance 
— was St. Patrick’s Day. 

On the question of abstinence from meat 
there was a curious exception in the diocese of 
Kerry — elsewhere, too, as I later discovered 
— and that was the freedom to eat the 
barnacle goose, or brent goose, without 
breaking the Lenten law of abstinence from 
meat. Now, I need hardly tell you that on the 
Cork-Kerry border we were more than 
content if we could manage a goose for 
Christmas Day let alone digging our teeth into 
one in the middle of Lent. As Dinny Buckley 
said to the housing officer when instructed 
not to put any linoleum on the wooden floor 
of his new cottages: “I won't I says. ГИ put it 
on the table, I says, if I can afford it!” But, on 
the Kerry coast and other costal regions where 
the barnacle geese were within the range of 
gun-shot,they were a legitimate Lenten dish 
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down ro yay own ume. Phe curi ғаз CUSTOM 
of exempung the two abovc- pond geese 
had its origins in a very ancient fable which 
maintained that the said birds did not hatch 
out in the normal way, but involved form trees 
overhanging the water and on dropping into 
the water matured further in barnacles until 
eventually they emerged as geese, but geese 
that were considered more fish than flesh. 

Church authorities tempered the severity of 
the fast for people living on the verge of | 
starvation because law in church circles always 
has its focus not on the letter of the law but on 
the welfare of people. Hence, the 
understanding was that people whose food 
supply was uncertain should avail of whatever 
food should come their way, irrespective of 
fast or abstinence. The severity of Lenten 
observance was never really intended by the 
church, but developed more by accident and 
was never questioned at the right places. You 
see, the rules and regulations about it grew 
out of the Mediterranean world. And in а 
warm climate fasting is not at all the burden 
that it is for people who live in these northern, 
colder regions. 

Up to the 1960’s, we were entitled to have 
one full meal and two snacks. That was 
generous in a warm climate, but similar 
rations would amount to hardship in a place 
like Ireland. These Mediterranean rules had 
prohibitions on the use of meat, milk and milk 
products such as butter, cheese and yogurt, as 
well as cooking fats, eggs and such like. That 
was all very hard on our people who had only 
the potato and the cow; but Italians, for 
example, could continue to use their olive oils, 
pastas, fruit and more besides. People here in 
Ireland get healthy leadership from their 
priests and bishops with mpeni to терген 
the rules. 

However, because of historical.’ | 
circumstances, the eating of meat on a Friday, 
or during times of abstinence, had taken on a 
significance far greater than it had on the 
Continent. Here, eating meat on such days 
was tantamount to abandoning the Catholic 
faith, and any exception which might be 
legitimate was not readily understood by 
priest or people. In my own world of 
Knockavorheen, I remember breakfast of 
porridge with bread and tea as well as bread 
and tea for supper — a diet not particularly 
different from any other time of year, with the 
exception of the boiled eggs and, perhaps, a 


bit of cold bacon. Dinner in Lent consisted of 
potatoes, vegetables (turnips or cabbage 
almost invariably), and salt fish. I can still 
smell the barrel of salt herrings at “The 
Clerks” and see the sides of ling rolled up, or 
hanging down form a nail, outside Timmie 
Cronin’s shop door, in Kiskeam. 

Prior to Lent and forming part of the 
general social atmosphere that dominated the 
Springtime was Shrove or Shrovetide. Strictly 
speaking, it referred to the Sunday, Monday 
and Tuesday prior to Ash Wednesday, but in a 
more general sense it applied to the time 
between the Christmas Season and Lent. The 
word “Shrove” is derived from the Teutonic 
meaning to impose a sentence, a penance, etc. 
From this root, comes the word “shrive” 
meaning to confess and receive absolution or 
engage in what we now call the Sacrament of 
Reconciliation. So a penitent went to get 
“shriven” before entering the holy season of 
Lent. 

In Sliabh Luachra, the shriving was taken 
for granted. What dominated people’s 
thinking and conversation was marriage. 
Shrove was above all else the time for getting 
married and Shrove Tuesday was the day of 
days. In fact, in my own home in 
Knockavorheen, there were three wedding 
parties celebrating on Shrove Tuesday in 
1916. Whether the ceremony took place in the 
house or in the church I cannot say: both 
options were there in those days. In the event 
of the wedding in church, there was usually a 
“drag” or race to the house by the young men 
on horse-back. The prize might be a bottle of 
whiskey for the winner. The race to get 
married before Lent arose from the fact that 
the church, while never refusing marriages 
during that time of restraint and penance, did 
refuse to celebrate marriages in a SOLEMN 
manner. And in a part of the country where 
the mood of church and community are 
generally at one, there was no question of 
entering a Lenten marriage. It would have be 
SOLEMN or not at all. One could not think 
of abandoning those days and nights of music 
and dancing in the bridal residence and the 
adjoining barn. Three days of dancing and 
merriment were.normal enough and my aunt 
Mary Murphy, from the Shamrock house, on 
hearing that there was a wedding in 
Scartaglen, disappeared for three days. No 
need for formal invitations in those days. It 


was all a bit more raggedy and warm and aie 


community-orientated. 

No sooner had Lent begun than the Skelligs 
List appeared from “nowhere”. “Nowhere” 
was generally though to be the home of Con 
Mahony, better known as *Con the Smith" 
who was a witty man, skilled in versifying 
when supplied with the romantic antics of the 
neighbourhood by some of his secret agents. 
The custom of composing the Skelligs List 
died out in our area in the 1950's and, God 
forgive me my sins, but I think my own 
composition was the last of them. Besides 
mention in the Skelligs List, eligible swains 
and maidens were subjected to another 
indignity on the First Sunday in Lent, known 
in the tradition as “Chalk Sunday”. ON this 
day young brats like myself went about 
chalking the backs of those who had failed to 
get married in Shrove. Men and women were 
often seen quickening their step or making a 
dash to escape being chalked as they made 
their way to or from Mass on that day. It was a 
cruel enough custom thriving in a society 
where marriage was the expected way of life 
for virtually all citizens. Perhaps, things 
haven't changed all that much even today, but 
if one were to attempt chalking I’m sure that 
solicitor’s letters would be flying the following 
week. 

It is over forty years now since I lived in 
sliabh Luachra and Pobal O’Keeffe and, I 
suspect, that many of these customs are gone 
and that life there is much as it is elsewhere in 
the country. My one worry is that, with the 
discontinuing of certain traditions, there is 
danger of the whole concept and values of 
Lent disappearing too. 

In the late 1960’s, Pope Paul VI issued a 


wonder encyclical letter which, among other 


things deregulated the observance of Lent. He 
said, for example, that since the bulk of 


. people in the world have no meat any day in 


the year, there isn't much point in asking 
them to stay off meat during Lent. Likewise, 
since such a large proportion of the world's 
population are on, or below, the bread-line 
there is no meaning to a rule asking them to 
cut back on food intake. At the same time he 
put the obligation of doing penance back on 
individuals and families, stressing the fact that 
no individual, or nation, ever came to 
anything without a high degree of discipline 
and self-denial. This basic fact of human life 
can easily be lost sight of in a world 
dominated by consumerist thinking and the 


continual exploitation of every human 
appetite and desire, not for the welfare of the 
person but for the profit-motive. 

Fasting adds weight to praver as St. 
Augustine so beautifully put it. A further 
dimension of the fasting is that the money 
saved on consumer goods such as food, drink, 
cigarettes, clothes, cosmetic products, etc., is 
no longer to be spent on the'individual 
person, but set aside as *sacred money" to be 
used for those in greater need. In other words, 
by my acts of self-denial I am becoming a life- 
giver to others. And this is becoming like Jesus 
who denied himself to the point of death so 


that vou and I might "have life and have it to 

the full” (John 10.10). 

: And then there was Easter. Well I remember 
getting up early on many an Easter Morning 
to see the Sun dancing. and if it didn't dance 
it must have been the only one not doing so as 
the rest of us were full of joys of Easter 
celebrating it in the Easter Mass and the 
simplicity of a few boiled eggs and few penny- 
worth of sweets. 


John J. Ó Ríordáin, CSSR 
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A FORTUNE IN SLIEVE LUACHRA 


Today we hear that there is a fortune to be 
made in recycling this that and the other. Not 
too many years ago, it was the “fortune” that 
was recycled. 

The “fortune” was a woman’s dowry which 
she brought to a marriage and on its size 
depended the outcome of the match-making. 
When I was young, four hundred pounds was 
considered to be a good fortune and since it 
was about the price of a new two-storey house 
at the time it was a very respectable sum of 
money indeed. 

In those days of big families and small 
holdings, with no opening in the Civil Service, 
there was always a problem creating a life for 
younger family members. Where a reasonable 
size farm existed, it could be divided between 
a few of the sons whose wives would be 
expected to produce suitable dowries and 
these dowries could in turn “fortune off” an 
equal number of daughters leaving the 
remainder to take the boat to America. 

Where a holding did not lend itself to such 
division, the eldest son and daughter stayed at 
home while the remainder emigrated. The 
first to go would save the fare for the next and 
so on to the end of the cycle. Exceptions to 
this system occurred when children became 
shop assistants or joined the police and where 
girls did on occasion join the convent. 
However, joining the convent also required a 
dowry if one was not to remain a lay sister and 
languish in the kitchen. Families at the lower 
end of the social ladder, who could not hope 
to go to America, usually went into service or 
apprenticeship. 

In the case of those who remained on the 
farm, a match would be arranged for the son 
whose new wife would preside over the home. 
Her “fortune” would be used to make a 
suitable match for the eldest daughter and the 
“old couple” would be relegated to the 
position of childminders with an agreed level 
of maintenance for the remainder of their 
days. 

Sometimes, an extra room would be built 
on to the house to accommodate the 


grandparents and, generally, to keep them out | 


of the new wife’s way! 
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Going to America in those days was very 
often a journey with no return. Contact would 
be maintained by letter and the occasional 
“trunk” of second hand clothes. Sometimes, 
an emigrant’s remains might arrive home in a 
casket. These were always occasions of great 
excitement when a lying-in-state might take 
place in the church. I saw my first corpse with 
a collar and tie in this way. It had arrived at 
the station in the guard’s van. 

Many of the girls who emigrated did so with 
the express purpose of earning their own 
“fortune” and returning to settle down at 
home. These women were particularly sought 
after because of their financial position and 
sophistication. Very often, they were past the 
first flush of youth and looked for some 
“hoary headed swain” to give them the 
security they sought rather than a youthful 
bachelor. Most families in Slieve Luachra can 
trace such relationships. 

Where marriages took place as a result of 
“made” matches, the conditions of the union 
were.enshrined in legal documents which laid 
down the rights of all concerned including 
those of the displaced old couple. To the 
young people of today such unions, 
apparently devoid of romance, would seem to 
be recipes for disaster. Generations of happy 
and fruitful marriages prove otherwise. 

In those bad old days there was total 
commitment to the future! 


Colm Cox 


GOING TO THE BOG 


Le Sean Ceilleachair 


On my fifth visit to my turf at the end of 
August 1993, having at last got our summer, 
the bog was very much alive with people 
tending to their turf. On my way to the bank, 
I passed a young lady sunning herself on a 
portable sunbed by the side of her Citreon BX 
490, stereo at full blast. A plastic table cloth 
was strewn on the ground and on it were 
empty yoghurt cartons, empty Heineken and 
Bud cans and an array of other wrappings 
which contained all the modern foods we see 
in the supermarkets nowadays. She deserved 
her respite before tidying up, having provided 
the meal for those on the bank putting the turf 
in the multicoloured plastic bags. 

My mind turned back to the bygone days 
when the bog was a chore and the bane of 
many. 

People began to talk about going to the bog 
in late February. The first job to be done was 
to strip the bank. This was done marking it 
with a hayknife, stripping the sods with a 
spade which were then thrown into the “cois” 
— (this is from where the turf had been cut in 
previous years). Great care was taken to lay 
the stripping sods carefully in the cois so that 
the bottom sod, if needed, could be spread on 
it. The width the bog was stripped depended 
on the height and length of the bank. A three- 
sod high bank would be stripped wider than a 
six sod high bank. Care of course, was taken 
not to start too early in case of frost. 

The most difficult task of all now lay ahead 
— the putting together of a “meitheal” (the 
group of men to cut the turf). Each area had 
its prize sleanmen (slean — turf spade). 
Trying to get a meitheal of seven or nine, 
often proved as difficult as trying to pick the 
six Lotto numbers. Two may be available, but 
three more may have promised somebody else 
or were paying back the “comhar”, (paying 
back labour). The meitheal was always 
dependent on procuring the master sleanmen. 
Without these it was a fruitless exercise — as 
the saying went, “it is the sleans that cut the 
turf, not the pikes.” Having eventually got 
agreement on a day that suited everybody, it 
was hoped that the important work would not 
be interrupted or even cancelled because of 


bad weather. A lot to hope for in our climate 
in March or April, and quite often the 
meitheal had to break because of rain. 

The cutting would usually begin about nine 
o’clock, each member making his own way to 
the bog — usually on a bike with the slean or 
pike tied on to the bar and back under the 
saddle. The man of the house or woman took 
the pony/donkey and car with the food 
requirements for the day packed in a timber 
butter box. These invariably were tea, sugar, 
milk in whiskey bottles, cold bacon, hard 
boiled eggs and possibly some cheese. On 
arrival at the bog, a fire was lit — some people 
brought a few sods or a few ciarain (small 
sods) would be found and they would be 
soaked in parafin oil. The youngster with the 
meitheal would be sent occasionally to add to 
the fire to make sure that it kept alight for the 
day. 

Depending on the length of the bank and 
the size of the meitheal, two or three men 
started cutting the top sod which was always 
the toughest. It often rose blisters, especially 
at the start of the cutting season on even the 
hardest of hands. The sleansman put the turf 
on the bank and it was then tossed out to the 
spreader who spread it in even rows. The 
width of the spread was judged by the height 
of sods in the bank and the width it was 
stripped. If it was at all possible, all the turf 
would be spread on the bank and none in the 
cois. ; 

When a sizeable amount of the top sod was 
cut, the second sod would be started with an 
extra slean, especially if the spread was not so 
wide. So it proceeded and it was usually after 
the evening tea that progress would be seen 
when up to four sleans would be used in 
cutting the last two sods. A full bank was a 
glorious sight in the evening on departure 
after a hard day’s work. 

Even though the work was hard on the day 
of the meitheal, it was most enjoyable. 
Conversation was always wide ranging and, 
indeed, very informative. Day-to-day 
happening in the locality — births, marriages, 
illness, courtship, deaths and the price of 
cattle at Knocknagree Fair were all debated. 
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When those Were discussed and if the young 
members of the meitheal paid half as much 
attention in school, they would have no fear of 
the master. Paternity lines of extra marital 
relationships were trac :d: the bad luck of 
families because of an ill-fated curse was 
threshed out; the sudden rise to riches of an 
individual was solved and the ensuing “eiri in 
airde” was chastised; the whereabouts of a 
long-lost neighbour and his last sightings and 
the reasons why he never wrote home got a 
mention. 

The first tea break of the day was usually 
about 12.00 or 12.30. Here the wedges of 
home-made bread laced with butter and the 
chunks of cold bacon or hard boiled eggs were 
devoured with relish. The loose tea was 
thrown into the black kettle of boiling water 
which was allowed to draw at the side of the 
fire for a few minutes. The mugs of tea never 
tasted better — they had a flavour all of their 
own. This was also a time for yarns and 
practical jokes. After a smoke, positions were 
taken up again until the tea at around 
3.30p.m. (it should be pointed out that some 
people near the bog, or who had relatives near 
the bog, brought the tea in whiskey bottles 
which were covered with thick stockings. This 
tea, if not totally consumed, was kept for the 
afternoon tea). The meal was the same as the 
midday one — maybe a slice of home-made 
currant bread as a treat. 

The day’s work usually finished at around 
6.00p.m., but these men did not mind if it 
took another half an hour to finish the job. On 
leaving the bank, they usually stood at the top 
and took a satisfied look down over the full 
bank. Such comments as “’tis all in the hands 
of the man above", or turning to the young 
lands saying “you’ll have a great time here 
during the summer. 

In a good year, turf was “very easily got". If 


“it got little rain and а lot of sunshine and 


wind, it would be turned after about twelve 
days. 

It would be footed in another ten days or so. 
It was maintained that showery weather was 
better for turf than constant sunshine — it 
seasoned better under these conditions. In 
very fine weather, the brown turf would be put 
around the black turf to prevent it from 
shrinking too much. When the turf was 
regarded as good and dry, it was drawn out by 
pony and rail, or donkey and rail, and thrown 
on the side of the road and left to season there 
for a while. Indeed. it was often late August 


and September before the turf was drawn 
home with horse and rail. 

It was a much different story in a bad year. 
The turf might not be turned for weeks after 
being cut. It was much more difficult if the 
bank was bad. On many many occasions turf 
had to be footed and refooted and, quite 
frequently, turf in a bad vear made for very 
poor heating fuel. Also in a bad year, people 
had to draw out the turf with bags on their 
backs as the bank could not be travelled by a 
donkey or a pony. As some. wit put it “іп a bad 
year the only heat got from turf was while 
working in the bog". 

In the late sixties and early seventies, bogs 
were practically deserted. Oil was cheap and 
many people installed oil fires stoves and 
heating systems. This did not last long as, in 
late 1973, oil prices increased greatly and 
once again people returned to the old reliable 
turf. In the last ten years, many developments 
in turf cutting machines have made the slean 
redundant. Yet, after the cutting, the same 
hardships have to be endured in the turning 
and footing. 

However, many people are again returning 
to the bog. It is part of what we are — an rud 
is chial duinn. 


Old Time 
Butter Making 


JOHN HICKEY. 


The making of butter some years back 
was a very arduous and skilled job. The 
equipment was fairly crude, yet the 
people involved in butter-making 
seemed to take it in their stride. They 
made very good butter with the 
equipment at their disposal. The whole 
process was done by hand from the 
milking of the cows to the finished 
product - you had no milking machines 
in Sliabh Luachra then. 


When the cows were milked, the milk 
was put into big tin pans, they were 
made by travelling tinsmiths, as was 
some other dairy equipment. 


The pans of milk were put into a kind of 
a press known as a “stilling”. It was wide 
at the bottom and getting narrower 
towards the top, so arranged to put the 
big pans at the bottom and the smaller 
ones in the top. That is what they called 
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lodging the milk. The cream would come 
to the top of the milk and it would be 
skimmed off by a skimmer. The skimmer 
was shaped like a saucer and it was 
made of timber. That is the way they 
separated the cream from the milk. That 
was before the separator came their way. 
The cream was put into a utensil known 
as a keeler. It was usually made of beech 
and as beech is a very white timber, it 
was like a part of a barrel and was made 
by the cooper. 


All the timber equipment was made by 
the cooper - skimmers, churns, keelers 
and butter spades. The weeks’ cream 
was held in the keelers until churning 
day. That was the day the butter was 
made. It was then packed into small 
barrels knows as firkins which would 
contain about 1 cwt. (112 lbs) of butter. 
Then, if one farmer could not fill the 
firkin, a neighbour would join in the 
filling and he would fill with the 
neighbour the following week - thus the 
phrase “they were joined in the butter”. 


The making of the butter was heavy 
going, they had different kinds of churns 
like the barrel churn. That was the most 
popular. The barrel was attached to a 
frame with an axle on the barrel. It was 
revolved by hand until the butter was 
made. You had also the splash or dash 


churn - it was smaller than the barrel 


Julia Mary Lucey, of Bounard, Gneeveguilla, pictured in the dairy at Muckross House, 


Killarney. Julia Mary , who works in the House, is using a butter churn of the type used 


in Sliabh Luachra long ago. 


churn; this was standing on the floor. 
There was a hole in the cover into which 
a handle was inserted and to which a 
small block of timber was attached. The 
handle was pulled up and down through 
the hole in the cover until the butter was 
made, the cream being in the churn. 


The butter would then be well washed 
until all the butter-milk was washed out 
of it. Sometimes it would be salted, other 
times it was sold as fresh or unsalted 
butter - whichever way the butter 
merchant wanted it. At certain times of 
the year butter had a pale colour. People 
gave it a nice golden colour with saffron. 
The saffron was like very light golden 
threads melted in a cup of hot water, 
poured on and then mixed in through 
the butter. It gave the butter a rich, 
golden colour and a very special flavour. 
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The dairy was usually thatched as it was 
warm in winter and cool in summer - no 
fridges then. That-is the way the cream 
was kept from getting sour. 


Prior to the butter markets, butter was 
sent to Cork in firkins, by horse and 
cart, there being no other transport. The 
carriers were known as ‘carmen’, i.e. 
Connie the Carman or Mick the Carman, 


to this day, that is how they are referred 


to. On their return journey, they would 
bring home a load of goods to small 
shops: chests of tea, sugar, tobacco, 
candles, cigarettes, matches, blue, starch 
and a lot of items now gone. The 
creameries came along and that finished 
the home butter-making. The very odd 
person continued making butter at 
home. People were very glad to have it 
during the war when creamery butter 
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was rationed. You always had a chance 
of picking up a pound of country butter, 
as it was called. The creamery passed 
the final sentence on the home butter- 
maker. That is progress. 


When the separator came along, that put 
an end to the lodging of the milk in the 
tin pans, as they were able to put the 
cream into the keeler until churning day. 
The day of the churning was a kind of 
holiday by the women packing the firkin; 
there was always the cream cake hot out 
of the oven - that with the freshly made 
butter was really a treat, washed down 
with a drop of punch. The man of the 
house would get some handy job around 
on churning day, to partake of his drop of 
punch and cream cake. No job was too 
small for him on the day of the churning. 


Sliabh Luachra butter was noted for its 
quality, especially in the summer time, 
when some butter was very soft and 
hard to handle, owing to the heat. Sliabh 
Luachra butter did not get too soft in the 
yard. In towns and villages there were 
shops selling country butter. The 
farmers usually brought the butter in 
timber buckets as they claimed they 
were cooler than the tin buckets. To keep 
the sun off the butter, in the bucket, they 
used a big leaf of cabbage, well washed. 
It was easy to get a big leaf of cabbage 
those days as every farmer had a 
haggard full of it. 


If you went into a house where churning 
was being done you would be asked to 
give the churn a twist so you could not 
take away any of the butter, also you 
wouldn't be allowed to take a coal out of 
the fire while the churning was going on 
- all pishogues. 


Another thing they used to do was to 
leave a piece of butter on the stand of 
the churn until it turned green with 
mildew. They used this as a cure for 
burns and other skin ailments. 
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Somebody said that they had penicillin 
in this country long before it was found 
by the medical researchers. 


Another part of the butter-making 
process was the butter print - a little 
block of timber, with an image carved 
out on it. The carving was usually a 
farmyard scene, such as a woman 
milking a cow out in the farmyard, a 
man driving in the cows to be milked or 
the farmer's wife feeding calves out of a 
bucket - with the cat not far away 
waiting for a lick from the bucket after 
the calves. The print was only used on 
special occasions, such as a party. 
Another occasion of course was the 
"Stations"; that being Mass in a house in 
each townland where the people 
gathered to pay their station dues to the 
parish priest of the parish. That was 
when the butter-print was most 
admired. The butter was put into a 
butter cooler or dish. The butter print 
was pressed on the dish of butter, 
leaving the imprint on the butter which 
was much admired by the people. 
Butter-making country style is now only 
a memory. 


